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z Once again the Holy Night 

Breathes its blessing tender; 

Once again the Manger Light 
Sheds its gentle splendor ; 

O could tongues by Angels taught 
Speak our exultation 

To the Virgin’s Child that brought 
All mankind Salvation? 


3 Welcome Thou to souls athirst, 
Fount of endless pleasure ; 
Gates of Hell may do their worst, 
While we clasp our Treasure: 
Welcome, though an age like this 
Puts ‘Thy Name on trial, 
And the Truth that makes our bliss 
Pleads against denial ! 


er; 


joy shall pass a- way, But the “Great Joy” nev-er! 











4 Yea, if others stand apart, 

We will press the nearer; 

Yea, O best fraternal Heart, 
We will hold Thee dearer; 

Faithful lips shall answer thus 
To all faithful scorning, 

“* Jesus Curist is Gop with us, 
Born on Christmas morning.” 


5 So we yield Thee all we can, 

Worship, thanks, and blessing ; 

Thee true Gop, and Thee true Man 
On our knees confessing ; 

While Thy birthday morn we greet 
With our best devotion, 

Bathe us, O most true and sweet ! 
In Thy Mercy’s ocean, 
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instruments of the kind from the best makers, 
as placed in competition at the UNITED 
STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION AT 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, the very able jury, 
after the most thorough examination and com- 
parison, UNAMIMOUSLY assigned to the Mason & 


, Hamlin Organs ‘‘THE FIRST RANK IN THE 
:) | SEVERAL REQUISITES OF THE CLASS: viz., 
a smoothness and equal distribution of tone, scope 


of expression, resonance and singing quality ; 
Sreedom and quickness in action of keys and 
bellows, with thoroughness of workmanship, 
i | combined with simplicity of action.” GEO. F. 
ig BRISTOW, Esq.. one of the examining jurors, 
| writes: ‘‘I believe that every member of the 
Jury heartily concurred in assigning to those 
of your make, and yours only, the first rank 
in all important qualities of such instruments.” 
is This emphatic judgment is entirely in ac- 
cord with that reached at ALL THE GREAT 
WORLD’S EXHIBITIONS OF RECENT YEARS. In 
competition with the best makers of the world, 
they were awarded first medals or highest 
honors at thegreat Expositions in PARIS, 1867; 
VIENNA, 18738; SANTIAGO, 1875; and PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 1876; being the only American 
Organs which ever won any medal in any 
European World’s Exhibition. 
The judgment of the most skillful musicians 
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respecting these Organs is 
scarcely less uniform and 
emphatic. THEODORE 
THOMAS, the distinguish- 
ed former and conductor of 
THOMAS’ ORCHESTRA, 
pronounces them ‘‘the best 
instruments of the class 
made, either in this coun- 
try or Europe;” adding 
that a wide acquaintance 
with musicians enables him 
to say that ‘‘they gener- 
ally regard the Mason & 
Hamlin Organs as unequal- 
ed by any others.” OLE 
BULL, whose judgment, 
especially of qualities of 
tone, is perhaps as highly 
cultivated and discrimin- 
ating as that of any man 
living, says: ‘‘ They excel 
all instruments of the class 
I have ever seen;” adding 
that ‘‘their fine quality 
© of tone is in contrast 
with that of other Reed 
> Organs.” JOHANN 
STRAUSS, the famous Vi- 
enna composer and con- 
ductor, wrote, when in 
this country: ‘‘I know 
of no similar instruments, 
anywhere, at all comparable to them.” Dr. 
FRANZ LISZT, than whom no living music- 
ian is more highly esteemed, and for whose 
especial use Mason & Hamlin had recently the 
honor to make one of their Organs, wrote to the 
Agent in Hanover, Germany, after its receipt 
and trial, as follows: ‘‘ Budapest, 28th Febru- 
ary. 1877. The beautiful Organ of the Mason & 
Hamlin Organ Co. in Boston, receives no less 
praise here than in Hanover. It fully justifies 
the remarkable, well-founded and widespread 
renown of these superb instruments.” CHARLES 
GOUNOD, the composer of Faust, and perhaps 
the most popular of living composers for the 
Organ, selected a Mason & Hamlin Organ for 
use in his Concerts in London, and the most dis- 
tinguished musicians of the principal cities, and 
the artists of the opera, when they have occa- 
sion for an instrument of the class, either in 
sacred and secular concerts or for private use, 
always select a Mason & Hamlin Organ when it 
is attainable. Mr. IRA D. SANKEY, appreciat- 
ing their superiority, has used them in all the 
Moody and Sankey meetings in England and 
America. The New York Christian at Work, 
May 31, 1877, says: ‘‘A clerical friend at our 
elbow, who has preached in hundreds of country 
churches, and addressed hundreds of Sunday 
Schools, says that he can almost always tell 
when a Church or Sunday-School has a Mason 
& Hamlin Cabinet Organ. He has often been 
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annoyed beyond endurance by the sufferings 
produced by broken-winded and otherwise 
infirm instruments, but he has yet to see the 
first Mason and Hamlin Organ, large or small, 
which failed to give satisfaction.” 

It would be easy to heap up testimony like this 
from the four quarters of the globe ; from the 
most distinguished musicians and those who 
have had best opportunity of observing such in- 
struments, of all countries ; who recognize, and 
do not hesitate to declare, the superiority of the 
Mason & Hamlin Organs to all others. 

AS TO PRICES.—But while it is conceded 
by all who have knowledge in such matters (ex- 
cept such as are trying to sell other Organs— 
and even by some of these) that the Mason & 
Hamlin Organs are UNEQUALED; the VERY 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE AMONG INSTRU- 
MENTS OF THE CLASS, it is by many supposed 
that the prices must be correspondingly high. 
This is an error. The unequaled facilities of 
the Mason & Hamlin Co., accumulated in the 
largest factory in the world, and perfected by 
experience in the manufacture of nearly ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND ORGANS, and the 
great demand for their Organs, enable them to 
produce and sell their work at prices which 
would be impossible without such facilities and 
occasion to manufacture so largely. It is not 
claimed that the Mason & Hamlin Organs can 
be offered at the prices of the very poorest 
Organs, made at a fraction of the cost of good 
work, merely to sell; but the difference in 
price is VERY SMALL, and the difference in 
value VERY GREAT. Mason & Hamlin Organs, | 
with two sets of reeds and THREE STOPS, are 
now sold, for cash, for $100 each; with NINE 
sToPs $114. They are also offered for easy 
payments on most favorable terms. A small 
Organ, but of best quality, may be had by 
payment of $7.20 per quarter (three mont!s) 
for ten quarters. Larger sizes at proportionate 
rates. All Organs made by this Company are 
of the same VERY BEST QUALITY. 

Observe that dealers often recommend and try 
to sell inferior Organs, because they get larger | 
commissions and discounts on them. Insist on 
having a Mason & Hamlin, and it will certainly 
be the best. 

THE VARIETY OF STYLES now offered is 
larger and finer tham ever before, including 
Organs from $56 to $1,500 and upwards each. 
But the greatest number of styles are from $150 
to $250 each. The new styles, ready thisseason, | 
are pronounced the finest ever offered. They | 
are adapted to all uses, public and private; to 
all climates and positions; beimg in cases from 
plain to very elegant. 

ANILLUSTRATED QUARTO CATALOGUE, 
with accurate illustrations from photographs of 
the appearance of all styles, with descriptions 
and explanations of stops, and full particulars, 
with Prick List, will be sent free to any one 

















desiring it. Address: 











No. 154 Tremont Street, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN COMPANY, 


No. 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; 
Or, 250 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


BOSTON; 
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The Christian Union will begin early 
in November the publication of a series of 
papers on SUNDAY-SCHOOL NORMAL 
WORK, by J. H. Vincent, D.D.,“ Bishop of 
Chautauqua.” Send One Dollar for four 
months, or Three Dollars for fourteen 
months, from November Ist, 1877, to Jan- 
wary Ist, 1879. 


The President appealed from the politicians to 
the people. The people were languid, the politi- 
cians were not, and the result is seen in Ohio. The 
indications are that Civil Service Reform is to be 
materially modified, if not totally though gradu- 
ally abandoned. A meeting of Republicans has 
been held in Washington in which Secretary Sher- 
man has explained that office-holders may con- 
tinue to attend Conventions and interest them- 
selves in elections, provided their party zeal does 
not interfere with their official duties; it is semi- 
officially announced that Pennsylvania clerks in 
Washington will be allowed a furlough to go home 
and vote, a privilege not accorded to their Ohio 
brethren; and the Administration, departing from 
its announced principle that it is the duty of the 
President, not of the Congressional delegations, 
to appoint the administrative officers, has asked 
the Pennsylvania delegation to name a Minister to 
England, and received for an answer the name of 
Simon Cameron. It is rather to Mr. Evarts’s 
credit that ‘‘in ways that are dark and tricks that 
are vain” he is no match for the ‘heathen 
Chinee” in American politics. It is, however, de- 
voutly to be hoped that he will never try another 
game of cards with him. The President made a 
mistake in endeavoring to carry out Civil Service 
Reform more rapidly than the languid popular in- 
terest in the subject would justify; but the people 
who have been clamoring for Civil Serviee Reform 
and do not care enough about it to organize po- 
htical conventions, or even to go to the polls and 
vote for it, are responsible for the retreat of the 
Administration. It occupied a good position; but 
the army only looked on and applauded its hero- 
ism, instead of advancing to its support. 


The perpetuation of our dishonorable and ex- 
pensive method of managing Indian affairs, 
against the perpetual protest of all philanthropic 
men who have made of them a study, is a curious 





demonstration of the ability of a zealous minor- 


ity, united by self interest, to resist a majority 
disorganized and indifferent. The country is 
gradually, however, awaking to the folly of a 
purchase of perpetual Indian wars at a cost of 
five hundred millions of dollars, when our Cana- 
dian neighbors have paid nothing for peace and 
patriotic citizens. The latest protest against this 
iniquity is the paper presented to the Episcopal 
Convention by the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
It recommends the creation of a bureau of six, 
one Cabinet officer, the Indian Commissioner, 
two army officers and two civilians, all but the 
Cabinet officer to hold office for five or ten years, 
subject to removal for cause. Why the army 
could not do the work without a separate bureau 
the committee does not state. The objects to be 
attained are tersely and admirably defined: 
‘*through such a bureau most of the Indians can 
be induced to abandon their tribal relations, be- 
come agriculturists or herdsmen, wards of the 
Government, and productive citizens.” 





The moneyed mea have taken measures none 
too early to promote the passage of the Constitu- 
tional Amendments in this State, referred to by 
us editorially week before last, and contained in 
full in our advertising columns. The committee 
appointed at the Steinway meeting have met 
and organized. Two facts ought to be clearly 
understood by the voters; first, that the vote in 
this election is not on these amendments but on 
the question whether a Legislature shall be elected 
which will submit them to the people for ratifica- 
tion, or whether they shall be stifled in the Legis- 
lature; second, that the amendment most objected 
to, providing for a separate Board of Finance. 
introduces no new principle into our State polities: 
it simply applies to our great cities a principle 
which has been long since recognized and adopted 
in all alilvge organizations. 


Prohibitory laws as to the carrying of concealed 
weapons have long been in force in highly organ- 
ized communities, but they have notoriously failed 
to be effectual, since the rough cares nothing 
whatever for the law so long as he does not fall 
into its clutches. He carries his revolver habitu- 
ally, therefore, securing a manifest advantage 
over the respectable citizen with whom he may 
chance to have a falling out. In large towns this 
practical inadequacy of the law has been especially 
conspicuous, and an effort is now making in this 
city to revise the existing law, on the principle 
that what cannot be prohibited may be regulated. 
Corporation Council Whitney has, at the request 
of the Board of Aldermen, given an opinion to 
the effect that the city government is entirely 
competent to deal with the question. He sug- 
gests the passage of an ordinance authorizing the 
Superintendent of Police to issue permits, under 
proper precautions, to persons who may wish to 
carry arms. Public officers are to be permitted to 
carry arms by virtue of their station, but all others 
are liable to arrest and fine if caught violating the 
statute. Some such law would seem to be neces- 
sary in order not to discriminate in favor of ruf- 
fians as against sober citizens. 


Last week the National Academy of Sciences 
held its semi-annual meeting at Columbia College 
in this city. The sessions covered three days, 
beginning Wednesday. On the first day General 
Abbott gave the conclusions at which he had ar- 
rived concerning the rate of transmission of earth- 
tremors caused by great explosions like that at 
Hallet’s Point last fall. The rate is much swifter 
than has heretofore been supposed. Prof. Loowis, 
of Yale, read an elaborate paper on the develop- 
ment of storms, and his conclusions have already 
called out dissenting opinions from other meteor- 
ologists. Prof. Henry, of the Lighthouse Board, 
gave an interesting account of the system of 
sound and fog signals. Prof. Alexander Agassiz 
read an essay on the development of flounders, 
which, however repellent in title, proved most 
entertaining in substance. On the last day the 
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academicians were invited to witness some experi- 
ments in the chemical room, including the electric 
candle. Prof. Marsh naturally enlarged upon his 
favorite Dinosaurians of the Rocky Mountains, 
devoting himself particularly to the largest of the 
land animals found in what is known as the Da- 
kota Group. The sessions were well attended 
and have attracted much interest among scientists, 
amateur and professional. 


The season is one prolific of religious conven- 
tions. The Episcopal Convention has just ad- 
journed at Boston, and the National Council of 
Congregationalists at Detroit; the Episcopal Con- 
gress is, as we go to press, just assembling in New 
York; the National League Congress is in session 
at Rochester, though the mails have not brought 
us any report of its proceedings in time for the 
present issue; the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, representing a constituency of over 
1700 local organizations, has just completed its 
meetings in Chicago, a condensed report of which 
we shall publish next week; and the American 
Branch of the Evangelical Alliance is just bring- 
ing its discussions to a close in Detroit. The 
practical nature of modern theology and its in- 
tense philanthropy are strikingly illustrated in the 
character of the papers read and the topics dis- 
cussed before these bodies. The church universal 
has happily come to the conclusion, or at least is 
rapidly coming to it, that God can take care of 
the questions of the Divine government without 
our help, and that our work lies in the solution of 
questions of practical human duty. 


It looks as though the Republicans had con- 
quered a peace for France. Their lessened ma- 
jority has possibly strengthened their hands, since 
it has continued the ascendency in the party of the 
moderate Republicans. The Orleanists, who have 
heretofore co-operated with them, show an in- 
clination to do so again; M. Gambetta, who has 
declared war without truce against the Imperial- 
ists, has opened the way for an alliance between 
Republicans and Constitutional Monarchists by 
predicting that it will come to pass; and the basis 
of such a possible alliance is indicated in the 
rumors that the Due d’Aumale will become the Re- 
publican candidate for the Presidency in the 
event of MacMahon’s resignation, or upon the ex- 
piration of his present term of office. A Presi- 
dency in hand is worth a crown in the bush, so 
that the report is not incredible; and the fact, if 
fact it be, that an Orleanist is ready to take the 
seat if MacMahon should vacate it is quite ade- 
quate cause for the latter’s rumored declaration 
that he ‘‘intends to enter upon a path of com- 
promise and conciliation.” It is high time. In 
the interests alike of peace and liberty we hope 
to be able to chronicle in our next issue that the 
reactionary cabinet have had the grace to resign, 
and that a new one has been appointed in accord- 
ance with the expressed will of the nation. The 
supplementary elections on Sunday returned elev- 
en Conservatives and four Republicans, but this 
does not materially alter the complexion of the 
House of Deputies. 


Unless the weather is such as absolutely to 
probibit military operations a great battle may 
shortly be looked for in the vicinity of Plevna 
Since our summary of last week General Gourkho 
has executed the movement then indicated and 
struck the Sophia road south of Plevna. This 
was not accomplished without severe fighting, 
but he carried all before him and eventually oo- 
cupied the Turkish line of retreat with eight field 
batteries, a heavy force of cavalry and a strong 
detachment of the Imperial Guard. The force 
which had to be overcome was a vonvoy, the 
third that has attempted to reach Plevna, and its 
rout is believed to have been decisive, involving 
the loss of 3.000 men and four guns, with one of 
the best general officers in the Turkish service— 
Hifsi Pasha. The investment of Plevna may 
now be regarded as complete. The garrison of 





100,000 men must have umde great inroads on,the 
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provisions received a month ago through the skill 
and energy of the now slain Hifsi Pasha. Under 
Suleiman Pasha Mehemet Ali’s old army has lost 
its prestige, and its position between ths Tzare- 
witch on one side and the army of the Dobrudscha 
on the other is by no means enviable. In Armenia 
the Turks have concentrated their shattered forces 
in the vicinity of Erzroum, where a stand will no 
doubt be made. The week’s news is decidedly 
favorable to the Russians. 








REPORT OF THE SILVER COMMIS- 
SION. 


ieee commission was appvinted in accordance 
with a resolution of Congress of August 15, 
1876. The report, just made, oceupies a volume 
of two hundred pages, with an additional volume 
of statistics of equal size. Senator Jones, of 
Nevada, the chairman, has devoted to it a large 
part of his time, and has probably gathered many 
valuable statistics. But the conclusions reached 
by the majority of the commission are not such as 
to commend thei to intelligent readers. 

According to the synopsis presented in the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, the commission places the 
demonetization of silver in the United States 
among the causes of the decline of the value of 
silver; favors the restoration of the double stand- 
ard, though its members cannot agree as to the 
relative value of the two metals; regards the re- 
sumption of specie payment as impracticable 
without the remonetization of silver; and affirms 
the right of the government to pay its bonds in 
the cheaper of the two metals. These conclusions 
are not in accordance with the monetary prin- 
ciples usually held by those who have made these 
matters a study, and they are strangely incon- 
sistent with the admirable speech made by Senator 
Jones himself in the Senate on the first of April, 
1874. 

There is a misconception in regard to the his- 
tory of our coinage which is widespread, and to 
which probably more thun to any otlier cause is 
owing the somewhat prevalent desire in the West- 
ern States for the restoration of silver to its former 
place. The commission speaks of the demone- 
tization of silver by our government as one cause 
of the decline in the value of silver. But this 
decline is of very recent date, while gold virtu illy 
became the exclusive standard of value more than 
twenty years ago. In like manner the most per- 
sistent efforts have been made by some of the 
leading papers of the West to make the people be- 
lieve that the removal from the silver coins of the 
legal tender quality was done by stealth. It has 
been constantly asserted that it was a ‘‘ trick,” a 
‘*swindle,” a ‘‘trap sprung upon the people,” 
that nobody out of Congress knew of it, and the 
members themselves, of both parties, were ‘* hood- 
winked,” that there is ‘‘no parallel to it in our 
legislation,” that it was ‘‘a foul fraud from be- 
ginning to end.” 

All this has had its effect upon the? people. 
They resist any attempt to impose on them, and, 
misled by such assertions, which have not been 
confined to journals of one political party, many 
of them ask for the restoration of the old dollar, 
not because they can tell how that would benefit 
them, but because of the fancied injustice. The 
history of our coinage shows that the people have 
been imposed on by demagogues and not by our 
lawmakers. In all the legislation since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution there has been no in- 
stance of a change made more openly or fairly 
than this in regard to silver, and nothing in our 
history places the intelligence of our people in a 
more unfavorable light. 

The law of 1792 provided fora double standard. 
Both gold coins and silver coins were made a legal 
tender for all sums. The relation of value was 
assumed to be that of fifteen to one. Ten silver 
dollars contained fifteen times as many grains of 
pure silver as a gold eagle did of gold. The gold 
was really worth more than this at that time, and 
ite value relative to silver gradually increased. 
In 1834 the difference had become so great that 
Congress was obliged to reduce the weight of the 
gold coins in order to restore their equilibrium. 
Leaving the silver coins unchanged, the gold coins 
were made lighter, so that the ratio of value was 
about as sixteen to one. 

But in a few years the equilibrium was again 





disturbed, as might be expected from the nature 
of the ease. Silver, as a commodity, was worth 
more than one-sixteenth part of its weight in 
gold. Its metallic value was more than its mon- 
etary value, or its real value was greater than its 
nominal value, and as a consequence it was dis- 
appearing from circulation. In his report of De- 
cember, 1851, Mr. Corwin, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, says: ‘‘ There seems to be but one immediate 
and direct remedy for this evil—the disappearance 
of silver from circulation—and that is the one 
already adopted in Great Britain of changing the 
relative value of gold and silver coin by reducing 
the intrinsic value of the latter. The opinion of 
the officers of the Mint (in which judicious per- 
sons, whose opinions are entitled to great weight, 
concur) is, that this change could be advantage- 
ously made, by making our dollar weigh three 
hundred and eighty-four grains, and the smaller 
coins in proportion; so that eight hundred ounces 
of such coin should be worth by tale exactly 
$1,000.” 

This change would make the silver coins worth 
about five per cent less than tlhe gold ones of the 
same denomination, whereas they had before been 
worth two per cent more. As a dollar’s worth of 
the new silver coins would be worth but ninety- 
five cents in gold, what was to prevent the gold 
from ‘passing out of circulation? The Secretary 
answers the question. ‘‘If this plan is adopted by 
Congress it of course will involve the necessity of 
making silver coin a legal tender only for debts of 
small amounts, say not exceeding ten dollars, 
which is about the same limit (forty shillings) 
which has been established in Great Britain.” 

This plan was adopted essentially. The Act of 
Congress of February 21, 1853, provided that the 
weight of the half-dollar should be one hundred 
and ninety-two grains of standard silver; and 
that of the smaller coins in prroportion, while 
they should be legal tender for all sums not ex- 
ceeding five dollars. The dollar coin is not in- 
deed mentioned in the act, but neither then nor 
since has it formed any part of our currency; 
and what little has been coined has been for trade 
with other nations. ;By the act of 1873 it was 
superseded by the ‘‘ trade dollar.” 

Silver was thus virtually demonetized in 1853. 
In the Coinage Act of 1873, after an enumeration 
of the silver coins—halves, quarters, and smaller— 
the coining of any other coins is forbidden, and 
they are declared to be legal tender for only five 
dollars. The assertion so often made, that the 
demonetization of silver was effected by means of 
a clause smuggled into the Revised Statutes of 
1873, is without any foundation. 

In the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for 1869, the attention of Congress is called to the 
subject, and the suggestion made either to diseon- 
tinue the coinage of the dollar piece or to make 
it equal in value to two half-dollars. The! latter 
suggestion had been made by the Director of the 
Mint in 1861. Others thought the better way was 
to discontinue it altogether. Dr. Lindeman said, 
‘‘the gold dollar is really the legal unit and 
measure of value. The silver dollar long 
ago ceased to be a coin of circulation; and being 
of no practical use whatever its issue should be 
discontinued.” A bill was prepared in the Treasury 
Department and sent to Congress in April, 1870, 
which provided for the discontinuance of the 
silver dollar in the same way as the act which 
was finully passed in 1873. 

It is a fact worthy of notice, as showing that 
intelligent men understood the legislation of 1853 
as demonetizing silver, that American writers on 
political economy have regarded all silver coins as 
token money since that time. Thus Bowen, writ- 
ing in 1855, says, ‘‘Only 345.6, instead of 371.25. 
grains of pure silver are now coined into a dollar.” 
‘*The silver in the dollar was diminished in 1853 
to 345.6 grains.” And in the new edition of his 
‘Political Economy,” 1870, he says, ‘‘ England 
adopted gold as the only standard in 1816; the 
United States did the same in 1853.” Perry, in 
his work published in 1869, fifth edition, says, 
‘** England in 1816, and the United States in 1853, 
practically demonetized silver by degrading the 
coins in weight.” ‘A dollar is 25 4-5th grains of 
a metal compound, of which nine parts are pure 
gold and one part is a hardening alloy. ... Our 
government gave up long ago the attempt to make 
a dollar even out of silver.” 





. 

*In view of all the facts of our monetary history, 
to speak of the demonetization of silver as one of 
the causes of the decline in that metal within the 
last year or two is a little brazen; and to tell the 
people that Congress in 1873 or 1874 cheated them ~ 
out of the silver dollar is worse than brazen. To - 
go back to the double standard would be a retro- 
grade step, but if it must be taken let it be for 
reasons more substantial than the Silver Commis- 
sion have given, and in view ofstatements having 
at least the semblance of truthfulness. 








WHAT IS IT? 


HE National Council of Congregational 
Churehes has met and adjourned. Our re- 
port in another column shows what it did, and 
what it happily refrained fr6m doing. The report 
is one to be read with profound gratitude that a 
body which possessed such large capacity for mis- 
chief has exercised so wise a self-restraint and 
done so little real‘injury. This Council is con- 
fessed!y a departure from the principles of primi- 
tive Congregationalism. It is truly characterized 
by the ‘‘Advance,” its warmest eulogist, as.‘‘an en- 
tirely new and distinct factor” in Cengregational- 
ism. It is an innovation; is it, an improvement? 

What is it? It is certainly not a council, A 
Congregational council is a body convened by a 
local church to give counsel on some particular 
question or questions. The perplexed church 
selects its advisers, propounds its perplexity in 
the letter missive, defines therein the function of 
the body which it creates, and which expires as 
soon as the advice is given. The body which has 
just adjourned at Detroit was not called forth by 
any emergency, nor to counsel respecting any 
specific problem; and its function was limited 
only by its own self-restraint. 

It is not a conference. A Congregational con- 
ference is a body of representatives of local 
churches, convened not to give counsel on any 
subject, still less to legislate upon any; but to ob- 
tain light by a free discussion, and warmth by a 
social interchange. It' represents the churches; 
but it neither answers for them nor tothem. It 
is simply a fellowship of churches. Clearly, this 
Council was not such a gathering. The commit- 
tee appointed to define its functions explicitly 
declared that fellowship was not ‘‘the sole end of 
our meetings.” And alike in what it did and 
in what it refused to do the body exercised eccle- 
siastical functions while disavowing ecclesiustical 
powers. 

Consider its reported action. 

The American Congregational Union is an in- 
corporated soeiety, organized under the laws of 
the State of New York. Its affairs are intrusted 
to the administration of a Board of Trustees who 
have and who deserve the confidence of the 
churches. They’propose a reorganization for the 
purpose of greater efficiency, economy and sim- 
plicity of administration, and have appointed a 
national committee of the corporators for that 
purpose. Suggestions were invited from the 
Council. In lieu of suggestions it constituted a 
second committee, with instructions to report, 
both to the future council and to the churches 
meanwhile, its judgment on the action of the 
committee already in existence. The persunnel 
of thissupervisory body will preserve it from un- 
wisdom; but it is very certain that the appoint- 
ment of one committee to watch another com- 
mittee could issue only disastrously to the common 
aim of both were it not for the eminent Christian 
grace and prudence of their respective members. 

The American Home Missionary Society is an- 
other incorporated company, organized under the 
laws of the State of New York. Its affairs were 
never in a more prosperous condition ; the support 
of the churches was never given to it more heartily 
nor with greater unanimity. Its finances are ad- 
ministered and its expenses authorized by a body 
of men in New York City who know intimately 
its necessities, the labor involved in the work of 
its officers, and the outlay required for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the work. If such men as 
constitute this board are not competent to deter- 
mine these questions, certainly a body gathered 
from every section of the Union, born on Wednes- 
day, deceased on Monday, and equally unac- 
quainted with the details of the work and its 
financial necessities, is still less competent to 
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revise their administration. Yet this folly the 
Council was saved from perpetrating only by its 
sober second thought and after a heated and 
singularly unfortunate debate. : 

The resolutions proposed on other subjects had, 
if not the force, at least the ominous look of laws. 
If one committee of the Council are to prepare 
an ‘accurate and complete list of ministers,” and 
are to have the authority which, if we understand 
Dr. Dexter, he suggested but the Council did not 
grant, to strike d& a minister’s name without in- 
quisition; if another committee is to report to 


“the churches with the moral authority of the 


Council a uniform system of discipline; if a third 
may similarly initiate ecclesiastical measures, 
which Dr. Dexter wisely refrained in bis admira- 
ble paper from suggesting, for providing vacant 
pastors with churches and vacant churches with 
pastors; if a fourth ‘may devise if not determine 
the proper relation of parish and churches to each 
other, it is pretty clear that the questions which 
have heretofore been determined by local churches 
or local associations will in this new departure be 
practically determined by a national body. 

The unanimous desire of the Council to havea 
successoF determines the question that there is to 
be a Trienntal Council. What it is to be still 
remains to be dgtermined. That will depend 
upon the action of the State and Local conferences 
which are to meet between this and the Council 
of 1880. They will have to determine whether 
that Council shall be a National General Assembly. 
with an authority not limited by the constitu- 
tional bounds which the federated societies have 
carefully embodied in its constitution, but only 
by the inalienable and indes‘ructible independ- 
ence of the American born and Puritan Churches; 
or whether it shall be a National Congress of 
churches, an embodied communion of Congrega- 
tional Christians met to obtain light, not to pro- 
mulgate law; to give spiritual impulse, not to set 
ecclesiastical precedents. And to the considera- 
tion of that problem the local churehes and the 
local conferences should seriously address them- 
selves. 








MORE ABOUT THE FUTURE LIFE. 


rTNHE “‘ Interior” returns to this subject with an 

article too long to quote. Having finished 
Mr. Beecher’s sermon in a paragraph, it finishes 
the Christian Union’s paragraph in a three-column 
article. It should next dispose of ‘* Warburton’s 
Divine Legation,” which has hitherto been re- 
garded as a somewhat standard authority on this 
general subject. That done, it would do well to 
direct its attention to Dr. Tayler Lewis’s admira- 
ble monograph on the Theism of the Book of Job. 
Meanwhile, for the benefit of such of our readers 
as have not access to this little treatise, and also 
have credited Mr. Beecher with originulity in his 
declaration that the Old Testament does not teach 
the doctrine of immortality, we quote one or two 
paragraphs from this work, written; by one whose 
soundness, both in Evangelical faith and in He- 
brew scholarship, has never been called in ques- 
tion: 

“Nothing is more certain than that in the early 
days of the human world, this second article (belief in 
a future state for men), which in certain kinds of 
modern religionism seems to usurp the first place, to 
be the great dogma, in fact giving its chief importance 
to the other (belief in a personal God), did certainly 
hold a very subordinate rank in the mind’s concep- 
tion. If it existed at all, its form was most shadowy 
and indefinite. It was a feeling rather than a dogma 
having any defining limits in respect to any conceived 
time, state, or locality. And yet there was a strong 
sense of a high moral relation between man anu God 
—a relation somehow eternal, though one of the 
parties was merely thought of as finite, earthly and 
mortal.”’ 

Again: 

“The idea of another life after death is not, in it- 
self, an absolute essential of religion; since, as Genesis, 
and this Book of Job most clearly prove, there may 
be even a lofty piety where there is only the dimmest 
conception of such a state.”’ 

Again: 

* How is it that in Homer the belief is so clearly 
expressed, whilst in Job it is so veiled? It is alto- 
gether stranger from the fact that in Homer there 
seems little or no demand for it—no moral demand 
we mean—whilst in Job the attending spiritual cir- 
cumstances are such as would appear to call for it in 
almost every appeal, whether of charge or response. 
It would have cleared up the great debate at once, 
80 we would have thought. Instead of being used, 





however, for any such purpose, it seems actually re- 
pressed when about to make its appearance. In 
places where it may be said to have actually broken 
through the surrounding darkness, it is only for a 
moment that it shines. It is laid aside; the gloom 
returns; the old difficulties again crowd the path of 
this ever cireling argument. So it is elsewhere in the 
Old Scriptures. The more pious the mind, the more 
exalted its conceptions of God, the greater the re- 
serve on this point; so that even when it seems to be 
expressed, or implied, the greatest care is used to 
express its dependence on the higheridea. The per- 
sonal God is ever the controlling as well as the funda- 
mental thought: ‘Thou wilt show me the way of life’; 
‘I shall be satisfied when I awake in thy likeness’; 
‘Thou wilt guide me by thy counsel and afterwards 
receive me to glory.’”’ 

The question whether the doctrine of immortal- 
ity was clearly revealed in the Old Testament, or 
was brought out of dimness and darkness into the 
clear light of day by the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
may not seem to be very important. It is, how- 
ever, more important than it seems. In these 
days, when Natural Religion is proffered to us in 
lieu of the Christian revelation, when the world 
is assured that it can do very well without Christ, 
when the monuments of Egypt and the hymns of 
the Veda and the laws of Menu are made to tes- 
tify to those truths of the unseen world concern- 
ing which Christ declared no man could intelli- 
gently testify except he who had come down from 
heaven, in these days when the instincts of hu- 
manity are asked to serve the purpose of a Gospel, 
and the hopes and yearnings of homesick souls 
are interpreted as the real disclosure of the Fa- 
ther’s love and the Father’s home, it is important 
that we should discriminate clearly betw2en the 
hope and its realization, the dream and the 
awakening, the vision and the revelation, the 
outery of the soul and the answer of its Redeemer, 
the plaint and the satisfaction. The Old Testa- 
ment discloses a world without a Christ, but long- 
ing for one; without an assurance of immortality, 
but burdened with the desire for one. The New 
Testament_ discloses the Redeemer for which the 
saints had sighed, the forgiveness of sins for which 
they looked, the immortality for which they hoped. 
The light of the Old Testament on the future life 
is like the flash of an Aurora Borealis in a winter's 
night; the light of the New Testament is that of 
a sun that knows no setting. 








NOTES. 

—The President has issued his proclamation ap- 
pointing the 27th day of November proximo as a 
day for national thanksgiving and prayer. 

—European news in church matters is overshad- 
owed this week by the importance of nearer events: 
the national conventions of two denominations that 
are among the “‘ minor sects’”’ in numbers but among 
the foremost in influence—the Congregationalists and 
the Episcopalians—and the meeting of the American 
Missionary Association at Syracuse are of more im- 
portance to American Christians than the English 
Church Congress at Croydon. 

—The ** Advance” announces the retirement of Rev. 
T. DeWitt Talmage from the editorial chair of that 
paper. It remains in the charge of Mr. Charles H. 
Howard, who has been its real and working editor. 
It continues to publish Mr. Talmage’s sermons. The 
* Advance” has never been better than during the 
past year. We often disagree with its conclusiuns ; 
but we always take it home to read. Success to it. 

—Can it be that Sitting Bull’s band has quickly and 
successfully sown the seeds of true republicanism in 
Canada? We have so repeatedly, and at the instiga- 
tion of so good a man as Bishop Whipple, pointed to 
the Canadian tribes as examples to all good Indians 
that it is with sorrow we note the following dispatch: 

QUEBEC, Oct. 29.—Information has been received here from 
the Labrador coast, stating that Francis O’Brien, District 
Magistrate of Chicoatimi, who bad been dispatched by the 
local Government to Labrador to adjudicate in certain cases, 
tried and sentenced an [ndian for some misdemeanor, which 
so displeased the Indians that they seized the magistrate and 
carried him off to the woods, where he is still a prisoner. 
This taken in connection with a rumored treaty with 
the Blackfeet shakes our faith in the reported abso- 
lute serenity of Indian affairs across the line. 


—What wonderful person 1s he who takes the meas- 
ure of the American mind, and selects accordingly the 
precious bits of intelligence to be “cabled” to the 
Associated Press? If there is a horse race, we get the 
momentous details of it the next morning. If, aftera 
fierce diplomatic struggle, Mr. Edwards Pierrepont 
succeeds in settling whose wife shall go first out to din- 
ner, the submarine wire tingles with exultation over 
the national triumph. But when a vast “‘ congress” is 
in progress on which the ecclesiastical destines of the 
United Kingdom are turning, we hear nothing of it 
by telegraph. The manager of this matter is evi- 
dently an Englishman, a ‘sport,’’ or a snob—prob- 
ably all three at once—who supposes that the Amer- 
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can Congress takes an annual recess on account of a 
horse-race, and fixes its time of adjournment with 
reference to the shooting-season; and that when 
there is going to bea bloody and disgusting ‘“ mill” 
between two bruisers, President Hayes and Secretary 
Evarts telegraph for front seats, and Dr. John Hall 
and Bishop Williams go to look on in disguise. Can 
you not suggest, O Associate Press, to your able cor- 
respondent in London, that*America is not, in these 
respects, altogether like what he supposes England 
to be? 





A PAGE FROM THE PAST. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
| ie is not often one realizes how rapidly the 
world is growing in these latter days. This 
visit to my old parish, Terre Haute, Indiana, has 
emphasized the glory of living in such an age—an 
age when truths, institutions, life, ripen so fast. 

The history of the birth of the Congregational 
church of Terre Haute is itself instructive. I re- 
peat from memory the story as it has been repeat- 
ed to me; if some details are wrong, Terre Haute 
will pardon the unintentional errors. 

The city had reached, in 1836 or thereabouts, a 
population of twelve hundred, and it had not an 
established and well-organized church. When- 
ever a minister came that way he went to the 
court-house, rang the bell, and held forth. Dr. 
Jewett was not then a doctor, but a young man 
fresh from his studies and full of that enthusiasm 
which, a quarter of a century later, when tem- 
pered by years of toil and sorrow, still made him 
one of the most eloquent revival preachers of that 
section of the West. He spent a Sunday in Terre 
Haute. A hunting companion insisted that he 
should preach; he took the town by storm; a 
town meeting was called; a hard old case, who 
cared more for the card-table than for the 
churches, made a speech; declared that if Terre 
Haute wanted Eastern emigrants she must start a 
church; emphasized bis faith by his subscription; 
others followed; eight hundred dollars were 
raised, and Dr. Jewett was engaged to preach to 
the town. He was on the look-out for missionary 
work, and more virgin soil could not be found; 
he accepted the call of the town meeting and be- 
gan his ministry. Next Sunday he called all that 
loved the Lord Jesus Christ to unite in a church; 
eleven responded; and for ten years personal love 
for a personal Saviour was the only creed the 
church possessed. 

Twenty-five years of toil told on bim; in 1860 
he resigned; and I was called, an unknown man 
by an unkuown parish, to take bis place. Eigh- 
teen years ago next April the Western bound train 
dropped me, at the threshold of my ministerial 
life, in the little shed that dignified itself by the 
name of station. I knew not a soul and had 
never seen a face in the town; I was tired and 
homesick. I had accepted an engagement for a 
year as an experiment; and I venture to say that 
at the end of the first Sunday’s service both pas- 
tor and people were profoundly glad that no year 
has in it more than twelve months. Last Satur- 
day, twelve and a half years after I had resigned 
my pastorate, the train dropped me again, not now 
in the old shanty that had disappeared prior to 
1866, but in a commodious and substantial sta- 
tion. I left Terre Haute a rural city of ten thou- 
sand inhabitants. I find it a manufacturing and 
railway center of twenty or twenty-five thousand. 
The old Female College, converted from an unde- 
nominational to a church school, has died of 
ecclesiasticism, and its decaying buildings serve no 
other purpose than that of a mournful monument 
to the unmarketable quality of a narrow ecclesi- 
astical system of education in the broad West. 
But the new Polytechnic, endowed by Chauncey 
Rose, more than makes good its place; a Normal 
School, an architectural ornament to the town, 
sends out teachers to every part of the State; the 
schoolhouse that stood in the center of the town 
no longer suffices for the population. I counted 
four ward schoolhouses; the Dowling Hall, on 
which we congratulated ourselves asa great im- 
provement on the basement of the schoolhouse, 
which for years was our only concert room, has 
given place to an Opera House; a horse-car runs 
up the paved streets; cows are banished from the 
city limits from seven at night to seven in the 
morning; and pigs now rarely dispute with pedes- 
trians the right to the sidewalk. 

Changes in personnel are greater still. Not a 
few of the old-time friends have gone up from the 
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earthly to the heavenly church; the boys and girls 
have grown up to be young men and women; and 
the young men and women are fathers and moth- 
ers, paternal, matronly. Yet more is familiar 
than is strange. Of the old names and faces time 
has not erased one from my treacherous memory 
nor do I find myself forgotten. Tne years are as 
though they had not been. The old faces looked 
up last Sunday morning from the changed con- 
gregation with the lightness of a love that time 
had done nothing to dim. Voices joined in the 
song of thanks to the all-Father, and it was hard 
not to believe that some voices of the ascended 
were to be distinguished mingling with the great 
congregation. Old men stopped me on the street 
whose beards time has changed to white and whose 
step has lost something of its elasticity, but whose 
eye has not lost the light of love, whose hands 
have not lost their pressure, and whose presence 
rouses from their grave long buried memories of 
pastoral conversations in time of doubt or of soul- 
anguish. The very children, born since I left 
Terre Haute, remember me! and run for a kiss of 
welcome; a strangely stirring suggestion, full of 
significance, that the long absent minister has not 
faded from the hearts of the households he has 
left these many years. The days have been 
crowded with greetings and thronged with loving 
friends and sacred memories. And I have found 
myself repeating aguin and again, Love never 
faileth, and. If this be earth what must heaven be! 

There is much said of carping congregations, 
and critical deacons, and close-fisted trustees, and 
exacting audiences, and failing ministers. It is 
a falsehood if half a truth. There is no work 
so well paid and none so prosperous as the pas- 
tor’s, and no such place for a pastor’s work as 
the great West. Forty odd years ago Mr. Jewett 
preached his first sermon in the Court House of a 
churchless town of twelve hundred people. To- 
day, in this city of twenty thousand, nearly every 
prominent Christian denomination is represented 
in a populous church organization: the Method- 
ists and the Roman Catholics have three each; 
the Presbyterians two. The mission school, es- 
tablished fourteen years or so ago by the Congre- 
gational Church, has grown into a mission church 
with a chapel out of debt, and has provoked other 
denominations to mission work with fruits even 
more abundant. The soil was stony on which 
young Mr. Jewett first began to sow his seed less 
than half a century ago. Gambling, drinking. 
profane swearing, Sabbath-breaking, infidelity and 
utter indifference to moral and spiritual truth 
were weeds that grew thick and rank in the field 
where he did hissowing. He has gone to his long 
home, leaving others to reap in joy where he 
sowed in tears. But who shall estimate the power 
on the town and on the outlying community of 
that one little church of eleven members, mostly 
women, gathered in the Court House, without 
creed, without denominational fellowship, with- 
out a building, with nothing but a sincere pur- 
pose, a devout spirit, and a pastor thoroughly in 
earnest in his work? 

I speak historically of his work, not of my own. 
But of my own experience in that work I may 
surely speak; concerning it I cannot be silent. 
There is no life so full of joy as the pastor’s, be- 
cause none so full of sacred friendships and di- 
vinest love and most glorious success. It is the 
most glorious of lives. It is to love and be loved. 
It is to do the grandest work surrounded by the 
most enduring affections. It is to serve men in 
their highest needs, and to have the often unex- 
pressed but real gratitude which such service 
always calls forth. It is to be brouglit into con- 
tact with the best Christian men and women, of a 
Christian nation in a Christian age, in their Chris- 
tian work. It is to plant seeds that grow unseen 
as the years roll on and bring forth their fruit in 
other years and other ministries. Are not these 
that to-day are in Christ’s ¢ urch and that I 
talked with and played with and preached to in 
the years gone by, my children, though other 
hands finally guided them into the fold of Christ ? 
God bless you all for the new faith which you 
have given me in human love, and in the divine 
love that broods it evermore. Would to God that 
I could repeat to others that lesson of faith and 
hope and love and joy which these last few days 
have been teaching me. L. A. 

Terre Haute, Ind., Oct. 24th. 





THE FIREPLACE. 
By E. T. LANDER. 


| ie is a cheerful promise, no doubt, for the fu- 
ture home life of this country, that of late 
there appears some little increase of attention to 
the subject of the open fire. and to those forms of 
art which are associated with it. We have a grow- 
ing consciousness at last of a general inability for 
resignation to the taking off of this home institu- 
tion by smart latter-time improvements. We are 
thinking—or beginning to do so—that we might 
nearly as well allow the home itself to be taken; 
for the household which lacks its fireside is 
about as meaninglessa place as there is. It should 
no more be than a church without the pulpit or a 
country with no capital. Yet when all is said for 
it we need be cautivus lest this matter of the fire- 
side get spoiled another way. The majority of 
American householders are being satisfied to de- 
mand no great inventiveness on the part of design- 
ers when they have ordered mantel-pieces for 
their rooms. There results too general a simili- 
tude in a feature of the house in which a limitless 
variety of structure and decoration is possible. 
Yet if we advance at all beyond the idea of simple 
utility in the matter and introduce art in any 
kind or degree, why, really, should our fireplaces, 
in their ari features, have more likeness to each 
other than our pictures? It is entirely something 
of our own choice if they do; there are no other 
conditions to make such a uniformity needful. 
Those who execute this work at the hearth for us 
ought to be a great way above mere copiers. and it 
is no more than nght forthem to be men with true 
artistic skill in design. Nor is there any lack of 
this class of artists; it is only for us to want 
them. They are the very ones of all to know the 
use of originality in such places, yet are not 
likely to deny the same design to scores of their 
patrons who may be better satisfied with the fol- 
lowing of an approved style. Butif we are not 
already growing very tired of what we have at 
present in this department of household art it is 
time we were so. We ought steadily to insist on 
having something meant for us and less suited to 
every one else. In general the English fireplace 
commends itself as a study for such as seek ideas 
of a kind of construction most really effective. 
This is particularly the case if we begin with 
those huge fireplaces of medieval style, of which 
some have lately been, put in a few houses in va- 
rious parts of England, such as those of Mr. 
White of the ‘‘Contemporary Review,” and of 
Mr. Stephenson in South Shields. This kind of a 
chimney-piece, which, with its windows and seats 
fixed within the jambs, occupies most, if not all, 
of one side of a room, is neeessarily planned in 
the original construction of the dwelling. Though 
suited only to a somewhat baronial order of estab- 
lishment, the effect of it in such a one is very 
great. The finest mantel-pieces of English de- 
sign which one sees in this country are in the 
Queen Anne style. Occasionally one is carved in 
oak, though they are more frequently found in 
walnut and other woods than the oak. The style 
furnishes scope for greatly multiplied forms of de- 
sign; and if there be taken beside much that is 
known as the Queen Anne style—and is not that at 
all—there is a range of no small diversity. Some- 
times a pleasing effect comes from making (by 
what is teclinically known as coving) the sides of 
the open place for the fire in an obtuse angle with 
the adjacent wall, these oblique sides being faced 
with tiles harmonizing with those which form the 
border about the opening, and which include at 
either side one long tile set amidst others and de- 
signed with some representation of the human 
figure. A narrow strip of Sienna marble comes 
between the tiling and the carved frame-work. 
If the fireplace opens in a square without the 
coving. the tiles need only be employed for the 
outer bordering of the aperture. The top is de- 
signed with three principal variations. It may 
contain a large mirror above the single shelf, or 
small mirrors in panels, or it may consist exclu- 
sively of shelves for china or bric-a-brac. A fire- 
side for a bachelor has small seats fitted in the 
angles on either hand, with boxes underneath. If 
there is really no arrangement for curious drawers 
opening below the shelf by springs, such a design 
must be something of our own imagining. Would 


this not be the place of all others for letters of | 





love? Were they seen in a dream, or really and 
skillfully carved in oak, those mythological stories 
ou the fronts of such drawers? It must lave been 
all but real, the pretty imaged dove with the secret 
spring within its bill. And another there was, a 
fireside meant for a very old man, a merchant re- 
tired from the East, and over the drawers let into 
the wall the lotus was carved in profusion, and a 
leaf breaking and separated from tlie others bore 
the inscription, ‘‘ All things have rest and ripen 
toward the grave.” We know not of any place 
like this throughout the house for sentiment, 
though our fireplaces are commonly blank enough 
of any meaning. Yet it would take us long to 
exhaust the possibilities of variation of no more 
than the Queen Anne style, which is characterized 
by a free treatment of classic details. French 
styles offer likewise considerable choice as to gen- 
eral idea of structure, with equal room for indi- 
viduality in the matter of decoration. Among 
the best examples of the class recently produced 
in this country is one that is destined for the 
Paris exposition of 1878. This mantel-piece, 
which is in the style known as that of ‘‘ Francois 
I.,” is in walnut richly carved. The fireplace 
made of cast iron, with fleur-de-lis background, 
opens in an arch framed around boldly with fay- 
ence raised in a ridge and designed with pome- 
granates. In the top is a fayence medallion sup- 
ported by figures carved in the wood. The work- 
manship throughout is artistic, and technically 
remarkable. Some longitudinal panels below the 
shelf are marvels of fine execution, and two or 
three Gorgon heads introduced among the designs 
are to be noticed for the expression attained. 
Another late excellent work is a Renaissance chim- 
ney-piece enriched with fine carving, the top of 
the piece formed as a frame with a picture on 
canvas representing some domestic scene. The 
design is simple compared with many works of the 
sane style, though having a quite satisfactory 
ensemble. A few chimney-pieces are to be seen 
here after elaborate designs, a la Louis Quatorze, 
though these are in a comparatively very small 
number of American dwellings. It is only in the 
finer houses that there are any chimney-pieces at 
all embellished by art. Frequently this feature of 
our domestic architecture is quite devoid of any- 
thing ornate in places where various articles of 
furniture are designed with considerable magnifi- 
cence, and this in houses where pictures and all 
evince no little taste on the part of the owners. 
This condition, which is the natural one for the 
rented house, is not so easy to be explained in the 
case of such as live under their own roofs. Still 
the fireplace, which is more constantly than any- 
thing else about a house an object of attention, 
is frequently either too plain for accordance with 
the prevailing character of associated things, or, 
if meant to be an ornamental feature, really makes 
out to be only an elaborately coarse one. It is 
possible, without doubt, to carry chimney-piece 
embellishment to an excessive degree. Instances 
of the kind are sometimes to be met with in cer- 
tain old English houses with fireplaces of the 
Elizabethan time, and also on the continent, where 
an extreme elaboration of the Renaissance style 
was employed. All other parts ought not to be 
greatly outdone by this one. To secure a proper 
balance in every case requires considerable knowl- 
edge and nice perception. Italian style to some 
extent modified an extreme of which for a long 
time there bas been no danger. Had we all the 
time been following the Old World in this matter 
we should have none too rich chimney-pieces in 
our houses. We are only thinking about them 
scantily yet: not enough by a greut deal, because 
we want to have a significant firepluce as well as 
an ornamental one, and that takes thought, which 
money cannot stand instead of. And it is better 
to make the very simplest of chimney-pieces do 
until we can get that kind of enrichment about 
another one which is refined, and goes strictly with 
the idea of everything else we have. Marble is 
very extensively employed in nearly all parts of 
this country for the manufacture of chimney- 
pieces, which are turned out in a wholesale man- 
ner. These, to begin with, have considerably less 
variation of style than so many tombstones, and 
finally are more monotonous than the latter, be- 
cause destitute of any inscription to give them a 
touch of character. They are very dismul pro- 


| ductions of industry, and though not a cricket may 
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be entombed to mourn for about the hearth, we 
can never feel asif they were meant for happiness. 
If intended to be quite plain, with no adornment 
of sculpture, there is no great opportunity for 
varying the form of mantel-pieces in this material, 
yet there is little need for such desolate fields of 
white ones, Atasingle establishment of marble 
works in New-York one will be shown more than 
twenty beautifully tinted marbles to choose from ; 
and it is safe to assert that in a majority of cases 
where white is not chosen such a color will be 
selected as is out of keeping with the room it is 
destined to be set up in. Some good mantel- 
pieces lately finished are in Caen and Sienna color 
marble with trimmings of Belgian black, in slen- 
der bars and dentals in one case, and in the other 
with mouldings and buttons. The tops, containing 
mirrors, are carried to the ceiling, and some ef- 
fectiveness is given by the Belgian black marble, 
susceptible as it is of a very high polish, and much 
resembling onyx. Perhaps white might be better, 
particularly with the softly-mottled gray stone 
with a flush through it, if the room had need of 
this trace of white rather than black. A mantel- 
piece entirely black is hardly desirable anywhere; 
a black door or window casement might be about 
as good. The firelight should fall on color and 
make a fine play with it. That is what we have to 
gain by simple choice. It stands instead of the 
desired matchless carving, if we must deny our- 
selves that. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S PRAYER MEET- 
INGS. 
By H. D. NortHRop. 


GOOD Methodist brother, honored in what 
i is commonly thought to be a speaking and 
a working church, says one weakness of our relig- 
ious life comes from the idea that no one can be a 
saint unless he is persistently ‘‘fussing around,” 
speaking in meeting, and making himself forward, 
The brotber aforesaid takes no large amount of 
stock in cbronic talkers and thinks there are 
occasional Christians who, if they would get down 
on their knees and humbly ask the Lord what he 
would have them to do, would be told to keep 
their mouths shut and be quiet. There is some 
force in this criticism, especially coming from an 
unexpected quarter. It is possible for a prayer 
meeting to run away to wind and tongue. You 
are subjected to speeches rather than elevated by 
prayers. You are favored, without expense, with 
the ventilation of a pet notion. You are held 
under the spout of a noisy harangue; inundated 
with a freshet of dictionary; put into an unsym- 
pathetic, uneasy, graceless and prayerless condition 
of mind, and wonder how one can be a Christian 
and ever get to heaven against such frightful 
odds. There are exhorters who are in the per- 
petual condition of a broken embankment, the 
last restraint gone, the whole reservoir let loose, 
and no suitable warning given of the turgid disas- 
ter. Then there may be the opposite extreme. 
There is a public silence which is neither interest- 
ing nor refreshing. In many meetings there is 
some singing, some praying, some testifying, and 
a good deal of ‘‘ opportunity.” One brother re- 
luctantly makes a few observations because ‘‘ there 
is no one else to speak;” another because he is 
** willing to bear his cross;” another beeause ‘‘ the 
time ought to be improved.” Nothing is spon- 
taneous; nothing bubbles and flows. There seems 
to be a general feeling that this is a hard under- 
taking; a kind of depression at being involved in 
this Christian business. Everything is done 
decently and in order, the remarks are suitably 
dull and proper, the prayers compass sea and land, 
and the meeting dies easy. 

Now, if there is any real life, force, uplifting, 
deep power in a church it is sure to show itself in 
the prayer meeting; and by a reflex movement all 
this acts again upon the church. When hearts 
catch fire you get the first news of it in the social 
meeting. Just there are the first traces of the 
divine ‘‘ goings,” the first signs that God is near, 
the first sounds of Pentecost, the first flutterings 
of wounded spirits; and again, with this furnace 
in something like an agony of flame, the ehurch 
receives her baptism of fire. Boston has been 
praying. Depend upon it, doubt, skepticism, 
negation, cold culture, rant and caricature cannot 


resist Boston on its knees, Very largely does the 





religious activity of the day expend itself in getting 
a big minister and paying off a mertgage, but the 
attitude of a church kneeling before God would 
be quite as fine a spectacle as the characteristic 
attitude of holding out a contribution-box. We 
ought to have good prayer meetings, and to this 
end our young Christians must be taught to pray. 
Let them have a meeting called their own, as they 
have in the old Spring street, the West Twenty- 
third street, and other churches in New York and 
elsewhere. They will not disturb the equanimity 
nor usurp the privileges of the old folks, unless 
it may be in cases where the older people consider 
it to be their ordained mission to sit on the young 
people, keep them in order, and suppress every 
rising sign of life and action. If we are to have 
active hearts and voices they must be called out, 
educated, started early. The talent is apt to 
shrivel unless it is employed. A man who uses 
his pen hourly finds the use an easy thing; a 
book-keeper’s hand has a kind of automatic move- 
ment, but a farmer boy, however adept at straight 
furrows in the field, who attempts to write a letter 
once a month betrays an absence of ease and 
gracefulness, and his lines are liable to be con- 
structed somewhat after the pattern of his famil- 
iar rail fence. A young people’s prayer meeting 
is a call upon beginners to bear a public part; 
and so bearing the cross, if cross that can be 
called which is both a duty and a privilege, they 
become skilled and furnished. Their movements 
gain freedom in the course of time, and their work 
is with power and effect. Let the latent energies 
of our churches be thus developed, and we might 
at length have prayer meetings where the most 
interesting part of the proceedings would not be 
the doxology and the rush for the doors. 

As for organization and general conduet, let me 
take an instance. A young man called on his 
pastor one evening and proposed a weekly meeting 
for those about his own age and younger. The 
pastor told him to go on and undertake what had 
been born of God in his own heart. The next 
Sabbath evening, an hour before the church ser- 
vice, four or five young men, in a small room, 
prayed together, all except one for the first time 
in public. This was the right sort of beginning. 
If a public meeting had been called, speeches made, 
great enthusiasm excited, and a committee of fif- 
teen appointed, that would have been the last 
you would have heard of the whole thing. The 
epitaph would have been, ‘‘ Died of committee.” 
Things done in a mechanical way have no soul in 
them; things that grow have life in them, else 
why do they grow? These young men and lads 
bound themselves together to sustain the meeting, 
added to their numbers from time to time, kept 
to the little room, and after months of effort out- 
grew that blessed Bethel, went into the lecture 
room, making such changes only as circumstances 
demanded, invited the young ladies to attend, 
then everybody, and at this present writing have 
an average attendance of a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty, nearly all of whom are young. There 
is no levity, no lack of decorum. The names of 
those who are willing to lead are recorded, and 
the list is followed in order. The founders natu- 
rally have the general oversight. The meeting is 
sustained, no time is lost, no impressive pauses 
oceur. There is a good deal of singing, led almost 
entirely by the young ladies. The separate exer- 
cises are brief; these Christians are not dead 
enough to say long prayers, make long speeches, 
and disappear in a flux of words. The earnest 
spirit and the sense of responsibility take care of 
all the proprieties. Converts give their brief testi- 
mony; parents see their children engaged; older 
Christians look on kindly and help; these young 
voices are gradually becoming familiar in the other 
meetings of the church; life attracts life, and we 
have here a strong hold upon the outside commun- 
ity. This movement has been as natural and 
spontaneous as that of the tree which first carries 
June and then October in its branches. The 
fundamental truths are sure to be made promi- 
nent; there is much of Christ in the early love. 
The main object is not to have a training school, 
but to win the unconverted. 

The success of efforts of this description has 
elsewhere also been nothing less than a marvel. 
The young dre quick, ready, easily drilled, gener- 
ally eager for work. They may help a pastor, may 
grow into the empty places, may resist temptation 
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with active service, and save a church which 
otherwise would be a subject for funeral obsequies. 
We should not override the older people, but if 
they have fears of being left behind it might not 
be amiss for them to conscientiously consider whe- 
ther they could not be a little more spry. We 
want workers. The secret of recent evangelistic 
miracles lies in the waking up of Christians. The 
pulpit alene will never save the world; but the 
world needs to be saved; is loud in its appeal. 
The young people’s prayer meeting may have 
much to do with the organization and equipment 
of the forces of conquest. 





A FRIEND. 
By Honor SAXON. 


en days when moving through the crowded street, 
K Followed by cares that will not let me rest, 
I pase a face so fair and gravely sweet 
Its silent look doth still my troubled breast. 
It seems to say: * Friend, grieve no more to-day.”’ 


My soul leaps up to greet those holy eyes 
That turn to look on me with friendly glance 
Shining like two pure stars from tranquil skies— 
And I do know ‘tis by no wayward chance 
I meet a face that sheds so great a peace. 


The true, sweet eyes do follow all the day ; 
And when at night I lay me down in peace 
Cheered by the memory of that kindly ray 
I say: “* My heart, ob give thy cares release ! 
Thou'st made a friend, love her until the end !"” 


And though I may not see that face again 

Nor may those stars of hope shine into mine, 
That silent friendship ever shall remain ; 

And I sball know her in the land divine 
And say: “* Dost know—we met not long ago?” 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

rTNHE most important business done at the Coun- 

cil was that which looks to the future. A 
committee was appointed to initiate measures to 
establish an official list of Congregational minis- 
ters. The object of this movement, us Dr. Dexter 
explained it, is to separate from the denomination 
those who are not acceptable, as in the case he 
alluded to of Rev. Mr. Dudley, whose offemse is 
preaching to a congregation (‘Theodore Parker’s) 
who do not believe as he does. A committee, of 
which Prof. Smyth is chairman, was also appointed 
to consider and report at the next Council on the 
usages of the denomination concerning the certi- 
fication of ministerial standing. 

The discussion on the question whether the 
Council should cease to exist or should disavow 
any of the powers it exercises was lively but 
brief. The temper of the majority was indicated 
by Dr. Geo. L. Walker of Vermont, who said that 
the Council had been apologizing for its existence 
long enough; it must now be deemed settled that 
it was to be. Several of the strongest advocates 
of continuance expressed readiness to call it a 
‘‘ Conference ;” and President Magoun of lowa re- 
minded the objectors that the previous Council 
had repeatedly struck out even the word ‘‘ advise” 
from its papers; but did not notice the fact that 
the present Council is not so cautious. 

That part of Dr. Goodell’s paper on ‘‘ Women’s 
Work” which disapproved of the women’s boards 
was taken up, for the purpose of offsetting it by a 
counter declaration. Dr. Alden of the American 
Board vindicated their existence as useful aux- 
iliaries. A report of the Committee was adopted, 
sanctioning the printing of the paper in the min- 
utes, but declaring in favor of the present service 
of these organizations. 

The opinions expressed on the Indian question 
condemned the course of the Government in not 
abolishing the basis of tribal relation, and treat- 
ing the Indians as men, subject to law as other 
men. 

Dr. Dexter’s paper on ‘‘ Pastorless Churches 
and Churchless Pastors” was eontinued in the 
hands of the Committee for maturing some prac- 
tical measures by which unnecessary vacancies 
may be filled. 

Dr. Wolcott’s paper on the ‘ Parish System,” 
which had been read only in part, drew from the 
committee to whom it had been intrusted a 
general reeommendation to the churches to 
give it consideration, a warning that churches 
should not allow the interests of religion to be 
subjected to the control of the secular society, 
and should take the lead in making choice of pas- 
tor and reserve control of the services; and « 
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declaration that councils to ordain or install 
should act free of the influence of ‘‘ outsiders.” 
Discussion ensued, in which it was forcibly 
pointed out by Mr. Demond that church troubles 
quite as frequently originate in the church, or 
with the minister, as with the parish, and the 
Council were aptly reminded by Dr. Walker that 
under our very formal and repelling mode of ad- 
mission to the church many who would in other 
evangelical denominations be church members 
are with us merely members of the society; and 
that the parish relation should be so dealt with as 
to identify such men as far as may be with the or- 
ganization, instead of rejecting their co-operation. 
The paper was committed for a new report at the 
next Council. 

Prof. Smyth presented the report of a commit- 
tee reviewing the statement of the affairs of the 
American Congregational Union. This statement 
of the Union, which, in consequence of the re- 
cent resignation of both the secretaries, had been 
presented by a member of the Board, showed that 
in the first four years of the existence of the 
Union, when it had no salaried secretary, all its 
receipts were expended in administration; in the 
period following of nine years, while it had one 
salaried secretary, its receipts largely increased, 
and its expenses averaged 39 per cent of the re- 
ceipts. In the eleven years now ending it has had 
two secretaries, and expenses have averaged 20 
per cent of its receipts. The return to one secre- 
taryship, now determined on by the Board, will 
reduce this to 13 per cent, unless the receipts fall 
off. The statement presented also indicated the 
importance and probable permanence of the work 
by illustrations of its productiveness in establish- 
ing churches whose contributions had already re- 
turned nearly $40,000 to the treasury, and of its 
conserving and reclaiming character in holding a 
legal claim upon church property, preventing the 
fund from being lost if a church becomes extinct 
or changes its faith or order. In this manner the 
Union has reclaimed over $38,000 which woul 
otherwise have been wasted or diverted. Prof. 
Smyth’s report rezommended that the Committee 
of Corporators of the Union, which the Board of 
Trustees have appointed to consider further ques- 
tions of organization and method, be aided by a 
like committee from the Council. In accordance 
with this recommendation a committee of seven 
were appointed, of which Prof. Smyth is one and 
ex-Gov. Washburn is the chairman, charged with 
the duty of making such a statement to the pub- 
lic as at a proper time they may deem expedient, 
and to report also at the next Council. 

The Home Missionary Society’s work was the 
subject of animated discussion on two points. On 
the duty of the wealthier Western States, be- 
ginning with Illinois, to undertake to provide for 
their own feeble churches, as New England, New 
York, and Ohio now do, all were earnestly agreed. 
On the question of expenses of administration, 
questions were put indicating the existence of an 
opinion in some quarters that the salaries of the 
secretaries might be reduced. The committee to 
whom this report was recommitted for this pur- 
pose again reported in effect that, after full in- 
quiry, they found that, in view of the peculiar 
qualifications and gifts necessary for the post, the 
difficulty of filling it, the expenses of living in 
New-York, and the arduousness of the labor, the 
salaries were no more than reasonable, and that 
the nature of the work was such that it could not 
safely be delegated to assistants. They, however, 
in accordance with the feeling that had been ex- 
pressed in the debate which led to the recommittal 
of their report, advised that the expenses be re- 
duced as soon as practicable. In the course of 
further debate on this point it was suggested that 
the salaries were fixed by an executive committee, 
who had better means of judgment as to what 
ought to be paid than the Council could have, and 
that it would be more decorous for the Gouneil | 
not to assume to interfere between the Society and 
its employés, and the whole reference to the sub- 
ject of salaries was accordingly struck out again, 
leaving the report in its original form, and the 
subject, where all agreed it ought to be left, in 
the hands of the Society. The facts were elicited 
that Rev. Dr. Coe, the senior secretary, in 26 
years’ service has spent in living expenses, on a 

scale, 825,000 more than he has received, 


that none of the secretaries are enabled to accu- 
mulate property, and that their salaries are in ar- 
rear in the same proportion as those of the mis- 
sionaries. 

Dr. Coe and Dr. Storrs were called out, and 
cordially and sympathetically received, after a 
discussion which was sorely painful to hear, and 
which never ought to have taken place; and Dr. 
Storrs’s eloquent appeal for the cause to which 
they gave themselves brought tears to many eyes. 
The Council adjourned, with the usual religious 
exercises, on Sunday. 





THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION. 

HE 31st Annual Meeting of the American Mis- 

sionary Association convened at Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, Syracuse, N. Y., on Tuesday 
afternoon, October 23d. Col. Hammond, of Chicago, 
presided. The treasurer’s report showed a total in- 
come of $207,695.26, an expenditure of $179,279.17. 
Thus, by the most careful economy and by some 
special avails, the debt has been reduced nearly one- 
third, $30,416.09 having been paid—the remaining in- 
debtedness being $62,816.90. 

The report of the Executive Committee showed a 
year of vigorous and successful work. The28 schools 
of all grades are full, the standard advancing, the in- 
fluence religious. The better classes of Southern 
people are showing deepening sympathy with the 
work, and tbe Southern States providing more fully 
for the education of the colored people. 

To prepare teachers is the special work of the As- 
sociation. Of its 5,500 pupils, three-fourths will teach 
as soon as they are qualified. Seventy-four students 
are in training for the ministry of the gospel in 3 
theological schools. 

Fifty-nine churches have been planted, with a mem- 
bership of 4,048, and 7,036 children in the Sunday- 
schools. These are new churches, all of them, and 
wholly in the interests of morality and truth. 

The fruit of the Southern work is seen in the rein- 
forcement of the Mendi mission by three negro mis- 
sionaries, a minister, a physician and a teacher, who 
with their families set sail a month ago for Africa. A 
special fund for this work is in the treasury of the 
Association. 

Eleven schools have been maintained among the 
Chinese with 1,155 pupils. The converts among them 
are taken into the American churches. 

Five schools with 287 pupils and two churches rep- 
resent the work not already accomplished By other 
bodies in the six Indian agencies of which the Asso- 
ciation has the nomination. 

The reports of committees on the various depart- 
ments of the field and office work were all full of 
hearty approval, and the administration of the Soci- 
ety was heartily endorset> 

The officers of the Association were re-elected, with 
the addition to the Executive Committee of the Rev. 
Addison P. Foster, of Jersey City, in place of M. 
Beadle, deceased. 

The annual sermon was preached by the Rev. F. A. 
Noble, D.D., of New Haven, on the subject of *“‘ The 
Mutual Dependencies and Obligations of Men,” from 
the text, Eph. iv., 25—‘‘ For we are members one of 
another.”’ The self-protecting obligations and the 
self-denying obligations were strongly stated and 
strikingly illustrated, and an earnest plea based on 
them for the work of the A. M. A. among those who 
can not and will not take care of themselves. 
Wednesday morning, Hon. E. 8. Tobey, of Boston, 
President of the Association, having arrived took the 
chair. Secretary Strieby read a paper full of interest 
and fire on ‘‘ The religious aspects of the work.”” The 
Church Work was discussed by Dr. Swart, of Al- 
bany, N. Y. and Rev. Temple Cutler, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. The Kducational Work by the Rev. Wm. B. 
Brown, of New Jersey, the Rev. James Powell, of 
Illinois, Dr. Rankin, of Washington, D. C., General 
8. C. Armstrong and Colonel J. T. L. Preston, of 
Virginia; followed, as the moderator announced, 
by General Discussion. It 1s impossible to char- 
acterize these papers in few words. Any one 
who knows the writers will be able to distribute the 
following adjectives among them: wise, broad, en- 
thusiastic, careful, racy, rich. Col. Preston gave the 
regular Southern view of the influence of slavery in 
bringing the negro fron barbartsm to his present 
condition—of course the audience were not in the 
least in sympathy with this view, but listened to it 
with good humor, and beard with far more satisfac- 
tion of his sympathy with the work of Christian 
‘education among the freed men. 

~"There was a breezy discussion awakened also by a 
paper read by Rev. Washington Gladden, on the 
“Weapons of our Warfare.”” It was granted by all 
to be witty, but not by all to be wise, as the writer 
took occasion to give an elaborate and emphatic en- 
dorsement to the Administration in its Southern 
policy. To that ground several who were present 
took strong exceptions. 

. Dr. Bevan, of,this city, sent a paper which he could 
-not bring on the “ Relations of England and America 
to the Evangelization of Africa;” Dr. Dana, of Conn., 
on “The History and Lessons of the Mendi Mission;”’ 





us, in effect, giving that sum to the cause; and 





Rev. W. E. Park, of New York, a report on “The 


Chinese Work," and Rev. G. M. Boynton, of New 
Jersey, on ‘‘The Indian Work.”’ 

A full and fresh discussion of the ‘‘ T:ue method of 
living’’ was made by the Rev. George Harris, of 
Rhode Island. We commend it to the attention of 
pastors and churches everywhere. 

Thursday evening the sessions closed with an ad- 
dress by Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston. He began 
with a scientific statement as to the comparative slow- 
ness of motion of the nervous fluid. Such that if a 
large whale be struck near the tail with a harpoon it 
will be seventy seconds before the knowledge of the 
wound reaches the brain. So the dangers in our ex- 
tended land are slow to be felt, and the wounds 
already received in the body politic through the 
Chinaman, the Indian, the Freedman in their false 
and dangerous positions, have pot yet been felt in the 
brain of the nation. Upon this foundation was based 
an earnest and unique plea for the support of the 
work of the A. M. A. 


Acligions Hetvs. 














AT HOME. 
Seven years ago Methodism was first introduced into the 
dominions of Brigham Young. Now there are six Metho- 
dist churches and fifteen Sunday-schools in Utah. 


Rev. R. W. Dale’s “ Lectures on Preaching,” as just de- 
livered at Yale College, will be published on Saturday, 
November 3d, by A. 8. Barnes & Co., of New York, Chica- 
go and New Orleans. 


An Episcopal Congress is in session in this city as we go 
to press. The programme has been carried out at latest 
advices covering the discussion of all the important ecclesi- 
astical questions of the day. 


It is proposed by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions to publish a Missionary Review, beginning with 
January 1878. All letters and subscriptions should be sent 
to the Rev. R. G. Wilder, Princeton, N. J. 


The General Sunday School Convention and the Chris- 
tian Women’s Board of Missions, auxiliary organizations 
of the General Christian Missionary Convention, were in 
session in St. Louis on Saturday and Monday. Business of 
a general character was transacted by both bodies. 


A Sunday-school Convention for all Long Island is talked 
about, to take place late in November or early in Decem- 
ber. The unexpected size and success of the-Kings County 
Convention, recently held in Brooklyn, has stimulated the 
Long Islanders to want a convention for the whole island. 
Jamaica is proposed as the place, as it is accessible from 
all parts of the island. 


The semi-annual meeting of the New York and Brooklyn 
Association will be held in the lecture room of Plymouth 
Church, on Wednesday Nov. 7th at104a.m. A historical 
paper is expected from the Rev. Edward Beecher D.D. 
The theological examiners and their respective subjects 
are as follows: Christian experience and Ecclesiastical 
History, the Moderator; Doctrines, Dr. Helmer; Pastoral 
Theology, Prof. Lyman ; Hebrew and Greek, Dr. Edward 
Beecher ; Biblical Literature, Prof. Virgin; Polity and 
Positive Institutions, Prof. Stone. 


The Rev. C. Strong, a member of Western New York 
Congregational Association, has been appointed superin- 
tendent and his wife matron of a “Home for Friendless 
Children,” just established at Randolph, Cattaraugus Co., 
N. Y. A large residence property has been secured, 
and a society of influential ladies formed to sustain the 
enterprise, and Mr. Strong will lecture extensively to pro- 
mote it. There is no other similar institution in south- 
western New York. Mr. Pillsbury, Superintendent of 
State Prisons, and some eminent jurists and legislators 
endorse the plan. 


Missionary Eastman, of the American Sunday-School 
Union, in Florida, writes to a lady patroness in New York 
that he has “spent the greater part of the last month in 
organizing, visiting and aiding Sunday-schools among the 
Freedmen, and was pleased with the signs of an increas- 
ing interest in education noticeable in almost every in- 
stance ; but at the best they are dreadfully behindhand. 
Yet they gathered about me and bought about all the 
books I had with me, of the simplest kind but just suited 
to the wants of their children ; and they wanted more, and 
I have no doubt will buy them as soon as they can.” 


At the Congregational Tabernacle (Dr. Taylor's) the 
congregation was addressed on Sunday evening on be- 
half of the Mariner’s Church and Institute at Antwerp, 
The church is under the care of the British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society of London and the American Seamen's 
Friend Society of New York. Mr. Matthews, the agent of 
these societies, is an indefatigable worker and a man of 
much ability; so it is te his efforts that the Mariners: 
Church owes its success and present importance. Its 
actual and possible influence on American seamen is so 
great that Christians in this country should lend their aid 
to its support, 

Among the oldest and most famous of the Methodist 


churches in the land is the venerable structure in John st., 
below Nassau, in this city. Over its doors is the inscrip- 








tion; “ First Methodist Church in America.” On Sunday 
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its one hundred and eleventh anniversary was celebrated 
with a crowded audience and appropriate ceremonies, 
The morning sermon was by the Rev. C. H. Fowler, editor 
of the ‘‘ Christian Advocate.” In the afternoon addresses 
were made by Hon. W. T. Price, of Philadelphia, Judge 
Reynolds, of Brooklyn, and Rev. Dr. Hurst, President of 
Drew Theological Seminary. There was a young people’s 
prayer meeting in the evening. 

The Christian Railroad Men’s Conference closed its 
session at Cleveland on Saturday. The following subjects 
were discussed :—‘tHow to use the Bible—increase its 
study,” the discussion of which was opened by G. W. Cobb. 
‘**How can the approval and co-operation of the general 
officers of railroads be secured in the prosecution of Chris- 
tian railroad work among the employés ?” opened by R. F. 
Smith, who said that direct personal work to convert rail- 
road men should be the great aim of our work. The 
reports of work in America made by E. D. Ingersoll showed 
great progress in the East and West, and an overwhelming 
demand for help in organizing railroad branches of Chris- 
tian associations. In the evening interesting experiences 
of conductors and engineers were related. 





For many years the American Seaman’s Friend Society 
has been furnishing libraries of about forty volumes each, 
securely packed in strong wooden cases, to vessels of all 
nationalities entering and leaving this port. These libra- 
ries are intended for sailors, and no charges for their use, 
or restrictions as to care, are enforced. The society now 
has about six thousand of these libraries on vessels scat- 
tered throughout the globe. The society claims that it owns 
and thus distributes three hundred thousand volumes, 
which are accessible to about two hundred and fifty thousand 
seamen. In July last, the society, through one of its pub- 
lications, explained the desirability of extending its “Loan 
Library Service” to the United States Life Saving Sta- 
tions on the coast and inland lakes. The sum necessary 
was at once subscribed by a merchant of this city, whose 
name the society has been forbidden to announce. Eighty- 
two libraries have been thus supplied, containing altogether 
3,280 volumes, most of them of a religious nature. 


Revivals of much interest have already begun to be en- 
joyed in the Congregational Home Missionary fields in 
this state. At Champion evangelist Underwood, Jr., 
preached three weeks, and the work has gone on since he 
left. Lay-evangelist J. D. Foote last month held a series 
of meetings at Lronville (Crown Point, 2d Church) and the 
whole region was moved. Some seventy-five were hope- 
fully converted, and a pastor was called, the church having 
been vacant. Mr. Foote is now engaged in a powerful 
work at Bangor, in Franklin Co., in Rev. D. B. Bradford's 
congregation. At Center Lisle, in Broome Co., where 
there was no minister of any denomination, some mem- 
bers of the Congregational Church became deeply con- 
cerned about the religious condition of things, and meet- 
ings were held and Moody’s sermons read, and as the 
result a work of grace began. Secretary Holbrook spent 
a Sunday there and then sent another laborer, and there 
is a great awakening ; the minister now laboring there 
will doubtless be settled. This should encourage other 
feeble churches in like circumstances. 








A civil trial, painful alike to the defendant and to the 
great denomination of which he is a conspicuous member, 
has just terminated in Richmond, with an aquittal. The 
Rev. Dr. E. T. Baird, Secretary of the Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication, was charged with misapplying 
7,548.85 of the moneys of the Presbyterian Committee 
ot Publication. Dr. baird put in his plea of not guilty. 
‘the evidence tended to show that he had kept his private 
account in a manner jointly with that of the Publication 
Committee, and that checking indiscriminately on both 
accounts he came at last to find that he had personally 
employed considerable sums which belonged to the Com- 
mittee. This fact he had no sooner ascertained than he 
reported it to the Committee. His manner of living was 
shown to be economical and unostentatious, and in his 
dealings with the Committee several instances were 
cited showing his carefulness and scrupulous exactness in 
behalf of the interest of the Committee. It was shown 
aiso that there was not one month during the period when 
Dr. Baird was alleged to be a defaulter when the com- 
mittee did not have the opportunity, and, in fact, the duty, 
of examining his accounts. Judge Guigon interrupted the 
testimony and suggested to the Commonwealth’s attorney 
that the prosecution had manifestly tailed to make out a 
case. The jury then, without quitting their seats, signed 
the verdict of * not guilty.” 


A meeting under the charge of the society called the 
“Vriends ot St. Johniand” was held at Calvary Church, 
on Fourth avenue and ‘i'wenty-second street, Sunday even- 
ing. ‘Tne object was to excite a more general and deeper 
interest in the maintenance of St. Johniland, the last earthly 
work of Dr. Muhlenberg, the honored founder of St. Luke’s 
Hospital. The pastor and general agent of St. Johniand, 
Rev. John McNamara, read to the meeting the report of 
tae Sister Superintendent, Anne Ayres, as to the present 
condition and prospects of the liittle colony. “The Muhl- 
enberg endewment to St. Johnland now amounts to $26,000 
having lately received a munificent addition of $5,000 from 
Mrs. Sarah Ferguson. The permanent fund, including 
payments for two lots in perpetuity, amounts to $79,500. 
ihe current expenses of St. Johnland average $1,800 per 
month, and are not correspondingly reduced by the present 
reduction in the number of beneticiaries necessarily, as the 
la ger general expenses are still going on.” Rev. Henry C. 
Potter, D. D., delivered the final address, in which he ad- 
vocated the establishment of ‘‘a constituency—a large asso- 
ciation, which should in this way better secure the perman- 





ency of the work than by the help of contributions or 
church collections alone.” He spoke of the impression 
which Dr, Muhlenberg had left upon the thousands who 
had known him or experienced his tender kindness, and 
called upon those who wished to honor his memory to erect 
such a monument as he would have chosen by building up 
a memorial of active gooodness. ‘‘ Maintain for him the 
noble establishment of which he was the founder,” said Dr. 
Potter in conclusion, *‘ and thus make him live anew in our 
midst in the living power and benediction of his work.” 


ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—On the 13th inst. the Church Congress met 
according to programme at Croydon, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury taking the chair and pronouncing the inaugu- 
ral address. The circumstances surrounding this, the 
seventeenth annual congress, were of unusual interest, as 
we have repeatedly pointed out. Now that the meeting 
has actually taken place, it commands widespread atten- 
tion and provokes vigorous comment from all over the 
United Kingdom. The friends of the Archbishop pro- 
nounce his inaugural eminently practical, calm and useful, 
and declare that it had the good effect of at once assuring 
men of all parties that a spirit of fairness would prevail 
throughout the Congress and be the one distinguishing 
feature of the Archbishop’s presidency. 





Are these Congresses productive of good? The Archbish- 
op says that they are; and he labored with much felicity 
of illustration to show how they were good in themselves 
and in their results. He said, in substance: “They are 
occasions for taking counsel; they give both clergy and 
laity an opportunity of hearing the most burning ecclesi- 
astical topics of the day discussed by able men in a spirit 
of candor and moderation. Thus they soften asperities 
and bring men of diverse views nearer together, enabling 
them to see that truth is often many-sided, and that all 
sides must be embraced if we would accept it as a whole.” 


“ Every one,” says the “Morning Post,” “must have 
listened with satisfaction as the Archbishop pointed out 
that the Church is ex necessitate an all-embracing institu- 
tion; that although it has certain dogmatic truths which 
never alter their essbntial character, however the world 
may change, yet outside these there are shades of difference 
and varieties of mode, necessarily free and flexible, by 
which the Church is able to adapt herself with a versa- 
tility worthy of a divine institution to the changing con- 
ditions of changing ages and the multitudinous variations 
of human thought.” 


The Congress listened with attention while the Arch- 
bishop spoke of the Church as having included such men 
as Ridley, Hooper, Jewell, Jeremy Taylor, Warburton, 
Wilson, John Keble, Thomas Arnold and Charles Simeon. 
It was not breadth without depth for which he contended, 
but he claimed for good men who were true to the doctrine 
and polity of the Church a reasonable liberty of speech 
and action. This was very reassuring to those who, differ- 
ing widely from the Archbishop himself, expected to be 
spoken of in harder and more discouraging terms; and it 
left the pleasant impression that even those of whom the 
Primate most disapproves will receive from his Grace at 
least fair play. 


The London ‘‘ Times” says: 


“It is eminently characteristic of the present Primate that 
he places such a generous reliance upon these influences of 
mutual intercourse and interchange of opinion. The Con- 
gress could not have a more genial president, and he did his 
best in his opening address to put all the members in good 
humor with each otuer. But the lesson must reach further 
than the particular occasion, and is independent of the per- 
sonal influence of the present Primate. If it is good for 
men to meet in congress for four days once a year, if it tends 
to unite and not to separate them, to promote mutual! under- 
standing and to lessen disagreements, the method might with 
advantage be more frequentiy applied. There can be little 
doubt the success of these congresses must tend to foster in 
tue Church at large a wish for more regular opportunities 
tor mutual consultation. It is impossibie not to draw the 
conclusion that the clergy themselves, aud still more the 
clergy and laity, need to be more brought together, com- 
pelled to face each other, and thus led to reduce their con- 
flicting opinions to a reasonable and equitable compromise.” 





Contrary to General expectation the Congress was com- 
fortably harmonious throughout its sessions, which closed 
on Friday the 12th inst. The most threatening passage 
was introduced by Canon Curteis who does not look with 
much patience upon non-conformists. He said : 

“What Churchmen never can forget, and what they must 
pray earnestly for grace to forgive,is the forcible perversion to 
secular uses of things which long association has made sacred 
in theireyes. An attempt now being made to desecrate their 
churchyards, and to render them hateful in ,their eyes as 
scenes in which discord may arise, where once ull was erder 
and peace. I ask my Dissenting brethren, in shocked surprise, 
how they can do such things to the Church and ride rough- 
shod over the sentiments of churchmen.” 

Two of the laymen who spoke—Mr. Harwood and Mr. 
Thomas Hughes—endeavored to mitigate the hostility thus 
expressed, but the general tone of the Congress seems to 
have harmonized with that of Canon Curteis. 


In his Concluding Speech the Archbishop asked whether 
the representatives of the Episcopal Bench, of the House 
of Lords, and of the House of Commons who had attended 
the Congress had appeared such extremely unchristian and 
secular personages as seemed to be imagined by some of 
the clergy, and by some even of the clerical speakers. 





IraLy.—Trouble in the Jesuit Cangi~Gleverel dispatches 
from Rome assert that the General of Jesuite, by the Pope’s 
order, expelled from the Society Father Cruci, editor of the 





“ Civitta Cattolica.” Both as a sacred orator and writer 
he was heretofore regarded one of the brightest ornaments 
of the Jesuit Order and the Roman Church. Father Cruci’s 
offense was maintaining that temporal power is not necess- 
ary to the well being of the church. It is said he intends 
to publish a full account of his differences with the Vati 
can, dating from 1871. 


Arrica.—A South African Missionary writes; In the 
Legislative Council of Natal the question is often mooted, 
“What can be done to civilize the 400,000 Zulu Kaflirs 
within our borders?” Apprehensions of danger naturally 
arise at times, and how to check a native rebellion, should 
one occur, is more than we can tell. It is taken for 
granted that if these barbarians were civilized they would 
become good subjects of the British Crown, and all danger 
be averted. This might be the case were they civilized in 
the right way, but the godless civilization some of them are 
now affecting seems likely to prove an element of mis- 
chief. It is not uncommon for a Zulu young man to leave 
a mission station and palm himself off in one of the colonial 
towns as a Christian, parading the little knowledge he has 
acquired and for a time completely blinding his employer. 
When, however, he turns out to be a scamp all faith in 
“Kaffir piety” is at once dispelled, and the missionary, 
whose instructions were set at naught, is considered re- 
sponsible. Such ungracious words as these often come to 
his ears; “‘ Missionaries spoil the Kajflirs,” “I will never 
have another native who has been on a mission station,’ 
etc. Not all colonists talk or feel thus, and it is our privi 
lege to meet with considerate and sympathizing Christians 
who understand the difficulties of our position, aud agree 
with us that Christianity is the only foundation on which 
we can build a safe and permanent civilization. 





Y. M. 0. A. 


There are over 1,000 Young Men’s Christian Associations 
in this country and about as many more on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The multitude of Christian young men 
thus associated unite in setting apart the week beginning 
with the second Sunday in November (11-17 Nov.) as a 
season of special prayer for the far greater multitude of 
unconverted young men, and for Christian work on their 
behalf. In this observance they ask the cotiperation of 
all Christian people on both sides of tne sea. The workers 
in these organizations labor as the messengers of Christ 
and his church. In a vast multitude of homes the twice 
repeated question of David, “‘ Is the young man safe?” has 
never yet received a joyfulanswer. It touches the sorest 
anxiety felt in those homes. These bands of Christian 
young men therefore who are seeking to relieve just such 
anxieties appeal strongly to our sympathies. They ar: 
making decided progress. The associations of this con- 
tinent are banded together as State and Provincial Con- 
ventions in twenty-four different groups, eleven of which 
employ a secretary-visitor to correspond with and make 
them mutually helpful to one another. 48 societies own 
buildings worth over two millions of dollars. 105 employ 
secretaries devoted wholly to the work. Ten years ago 
there was hardly a single association building, and not 
half a dozen secretaries, so that in these elements of 
strength the societies have been growing rapidly. But the 
field before them yet untouched is immense. Among the 
800,000 employees along the 80,000 miles of American rail- 
roads the International Committee are sending their visi- 
tor. A few vigorous organizations of Christian railroad 
men have been formed. The influence exerted by these 
during the recent strikes was in every instance helpful to 
the friends of peace and order. At more than one point 
serious disaster was averted by their wholesome restraint. 
Though this work is still in its infancy a beginning full of 
promise has been made. At the South a few years ago 
hardly a dozen associations existed, now over one hundred 
report their work. Organizations have also been effected 
among the 30,000 young men in our colleges and schools, 
and for the first time the International Committee have 
secured a secretary for this branch of the work. The 
number and vigor of these associations make it evident 
that Christian young men are becoming more active than 
ever before in effort to benefit those of their own age. 
These seasons of united prayer on behalf of their work 
have in each year been signalized by many revivals in 
which numbers of young men have been added to the 
churches. The present year there is promise of an ob- 
servance by associations and churches more general than 
ever before. At this season two gifts as well as prayers 
are offered. The International Convention in making the 
appointment recommended the taking up of a collection 
at some service of the day or week in aid of this large and 
important work which they have instructed the Interna- 
tional Committee to prosecute at the South and in the 
West as well as among the railroad men and the Germans. 
The sums thus contributed are generally quite small, but 
so many churches and associations forwarded collectious 
last year that the total amount was large enough to be 
very helpful in the general work. 

At the recent Episcopal General Convention in Boston 
one of the delegates, a railroad President from Cleveland, 
Mr. J. N. Devereaux, testified to the value of the associa- 
tion work on behalf of railroad men and its restraining 
influence at the period of the strikes; “‘ 2,500 men,” he said, 
“had met in Cleveland at night and deliberately voted to 
march through the city and sack it. They were deterred 
by the presence and words of a Christian railroad Presi- 
dent who simply preached. the,Gospel to them. They 
were ready to listen, he said, because for years the young 
Men’s Christian Association had been doing effective work 
among them.” It is the object of the railroad visitor of 
the International Committee to promote and extend this 
work at the railroad centers of the country. 
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PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA. 
Nov. ll. Acts xxvi., 6-20. 

“ Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision.”—ActTs xxvi., 19. 

WO years had passed since Paul stood before Felix. 
‘- Festus had taken the latter’s place. He was a 
very different man from his predecessor; efficient ia ad- 
ministration, just and honorable in principle. But he, 
too, was not unwilling to do the Jews a favor. He 
therefore proposed to send Paul up to Jerusalem for 
trial. This was equivalent to a proposition to send him 
thither for assassination. Luther would bave been as 
safe in Rome as Paul in Jerusalem. Paul had protected 
himself against this unjust proposition by taking an ap- 
peal to Cwsar. The right of appeal from avy local 
tribunal to the Emperor could not be denied to any Ro- 
man citizen. The trial before Agrippa was therefore 
no real trial. Paul was summoned before the royal 
guest of Festus nominally because the latter desired 
advice. He professed a wish for Agrippa’s counsel 
respecting the report he should make of Paul’s case to 
the Emperor. The perplexity was real; because there 
was not even a show of accusation to which a Roman 
Emperor would pay any attention. But the assigned 
reason for summoning Paul before Agrippa was a false 
pretense. Paul was a man of note. The new religion, of 
which he was a distinguished representative, had already 
attracted attention by its rapid spread. Paul was called 
before Agrippa to furnish him entertainment. The 
apostle is invited to speak for bimself (ver. 1); he speaks 
of himself but for Christ. In this address he gives an 
account of his own conversion from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity. He speaks to one who is by birth and educa- 
tion a Jew, though in morals and life a pagan; to one 
acquaioted with Jewish customs and questions (ver. 3), 
and familiar with the Jewish Scriptures (ver. 27). He 
gives a more interior account of his conversion than is 
afforded by either of the other two accounts in ch. ix. 
and ch. xxii., respectively. A careful study of this 
narrative, especially if it be coupled with a study of 
Romans vii., 9-25, and Phil. iii., 4-7, will throw light 
on two practical problems ; one of conscience, the otber 
of conversion. To the light thrown on these problems 
I ask the Bible student’s attention. 

I. A problem of conscience. Paul was conscientious 
before his conversion. So were the feunders and ad- 
ministrators of the Inquisition. So were the cavaliers 
in exiling the Puritans; and the Reformers in burning 
Servetus. No faculty has been more loveless, more in- 
exorably cruel than conscience. Does a man do right 
if he does what he thinks at the time is right? This is 
the problem of conscience on which the history of Paul 
throws some light. For his analysis of his own experi- 
ence is a true analysis of similar experience of con- 
scientious sinning. 

Observe then (1) that Paul thought within himself. 
He did {not look for divine guidance. He did not seek 
to have his conscience illuminated either by the divin 
law or the divine Spirit. If he had done so, he would 
never have assumed the office of persecutor. For the 
O. T. Scriptures, properly understood, give no warrant 
for religious persecution; the course of divine Provi- 
dence does not sanction it; and the Holy Spirit has 
never indicated approval of it. Paul may have been 
conscientious in persecuting, men are often conscien- 
tious in wrong-doing, but the conscience in such cases 
is always a darkened conscience, because a proud and a 
godless conscience. Humility leads the soul te distrust 
its own conscience and to seek divine guidance and in- 
spiration. A self-conceited conscience is an untrust- 
worthy guide. The first principle indicated by Paul's 
experience is that it is not enough to do what we think 
within ourselves to be right. The conscience must be 
divinely illuminated to be a divine guide. 

2. Paul thought he ought to do many things contrary 
to the name of Jesus; but he does not say that he 
thought he ought to persecute the disciples of Jesus 
with scourgings and death. (Ch. viii., 1-3; ix., i; 
xxvi., 10, 11.) 

He was conscientious in opposing the new religion; he 
‘was not conscientious in the kind of opposition offered 
to it. He asked his conscience, Shall I oppose Chris- 
tianity? Conscience said, Yes. He did not ask, How 
shall I oppose it? Having taken his commission from 
conscience, he entrusted its execution to self-will and 
pride. Paul was in this a type. Conscience inaugurates 
many a work which pride and ambition and passion 
execute. It is not enough to be consaientious in our 
aims; we must also be conscientious in our methods. 
Conscience disputed with Stephen; but self-will stoned 
him. 

8. Paul was exceedingly mad. (Ver. 11.) Consciep- 
tious in his action he may have been; conscientious in 
his spirit he was not. He thought he ought to do things 
contrary to Jesus of Nazereth; he did not think he 











ought to be ‘‘ exceedingly mad.” What one when he is 
‘‘mad” thinks he ought to do is no good guide. The 
malign passions destroy the value of the moral judg- 
ment. When a man is in a state of passion he is in no 
condition to interrogate his conscience. His spirit must 
be right before he is in a condition to know what is 
right-doing. 

4. Paul’s conscience secretly remonstrated against 
bim. He had a secret consciousness of wrong-doing; 
he was not at rest. Conscience rightly interrogated 
and carefully obeyed gives peace. Paul knew no 
peace. That he did not is evident from the words of 
the Lord, *‘ It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks.” 
The pricks were the remonstrances of his own con- 
science. Not till this declaration interpreted to him his 
own innermost consciousness did he yield (See ch. ix., 
5-6). This yielding is itself a testimony that the Lord 
knew him better than he knew himself. An uneasy 
conscience is always a conscience disobeyed; though a 
conscience disobeyed is not always uneasy. Is it hard 
for you to kick against the pricks? Is there a social 
sense of uneasiness, of unrest? Then either you are 
disregarding conscience altogether, or you are disobey- 
ing it io specific action, or you are allowing it to be 
clouded or misinterpreted by your selfishness, your 
pride, yourambition, your passion. A pure conscience 
scrupulously obeyed gives the seu) peace. 

Il. The problem of conversion. In what did Paul’s 
conversion consist? 

Not in the light, the voice, the attendant circum- 
stances; these were the instruments that produced it. 

Not in a change of religious creed. His thought of 
Christ undoubtedly did change at once, then and there; 
but not till subsequently did he form a completed Chris- 
tian system of doctrine. 

Not in sorrow for sin and a sense of pardon. In this 
interview there is no coafession of sin or prayer for 
forgiveness. The deep sense of his guilt was a later 
and ripened fruit of his Christian life (See 1 Tim.i.,15). 

Not ina long conflict with Sin; a weary strife be- 
tween his self-will and his awakened and illuminated 
conscience. There was no prolonged peried of *‘‘ con- 
viction of sin.” 

Not in a gradual growth of change, through a series 
of years, months, days, or even hours; nor in a re- 
formed life consequent upon it. His conversion was 
instantaneous. 

Paul’s conversion was in the change of his will. It 
became obedient unto Christ. Before, he had done 
what he thonght witbin himself he ought to do; now 
he asks, Lord, what wilt tow have metodo? Before, 
self-will was bis Lord; he is converted when he resolves 
to be obedient to the heavenly vision. Conversion is a 
change of will. It is a willing acceptance of God as 
Lord; and his will as Law; and his love as Sife. It 
leads to and is sometimes founded on a change of intel- 
lectual convictions. It always produces and is some- 
times preceded by a consciousness of sin and need of 
pardon. It is often accompanied by a long struggle; a 
struggle which is always bitter and always needless. But 
neither the battle, nor the sorrow, nor the change of 
creed are of the essence of conversion. They may all 
take place and there be no conversion; they may all be 
wanting and conversion be genuine. 

The object of the teacher in this lesson should be to 
turn the allegiance of the scholars from an uninstructed 
conscience to a divine Christ, to make them obedient to 
the heavenly vision. 

He may well, also, study carefully Paul’s commission; 
for it is bis own (ver. 16-18). Every teacher, as every 
preacher, is appointed to witness the truth that is re- 
vealed to him, a revelation to be continuous and progres- 
sive (compare with ver. 16, John xiv., 26; xvi., 13); in 
this work he may rely on his Lord to be his Protector as 
wellas his Light (compare ver. 19 with Matt. xxviii., 20); 
and his work, like Paul’s, is to remove ignorance (dark- 
ness), to endow with power and therefore with liberty 
(compare John i., 12; viii., 32); and so to give both 
forgiveness of and freedom from sin. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


CALLED. 

Lacking some qualifications of a good teacher, you doubt 
your divine call to the work. This doubt tries your heart 
and partially paralyzes your working ability. Here is 
something for you. There are three divine calls which fit 
one to teach. 1. A heavenly vision—the Lamb of God 
bearing ‘“‘our sins in his own body on the tree,” and “ the 
sins of the whole world also.” 2. Another heavenly vision 
—the Saviour risen “ that they which live should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves, but unto Him which died for 
them and rose again.” 3. Yet another heavenly vision— 
the ‘inheritance among them which are sanctified,” the 
eternal glories of the saved. Now turn and look upon the 


children of the unsaved, untaught. A shipwreck near 


shore. The life-boat! There is none! Then, weak and 
alone, I will plunge in and try te save at least one little 
child. When perfect teachers are plenty you need not 
teach. But so long as there is in mansion, tenement or 
street a child untaught do not doubt your divine call to 





Hooks aud Authors. 


CARICATURE? 

This book is a revised and more fully illustrated 
edition of the papers with the same title which appeared 
in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine” two years ago, when they at- 
tracted great attention not only by the nervous, pithy 
style of the author, but also by the quantity, quality 
and rarity of the illustrated matter. The subject is a 
rich one, as the art it embodies has always been influen- 
tial. As Mr. Parton himself says, ‘‘ There must be 
something precious in caricature, else the enemies of 
truth and freedom would not hold it as they do.” It is 
a noticeable fact throughout the history of the art that 
great caricaturists appeared only when there was a great 
vice, social or political, which had successfully resisted 
all other attempts against it. Caricature is naturally on 
the side of virtue, and never fails to do good service 
except as those soldiers fail who in the ardor of battle 
know not when the war is over but continue to strike 
when the enemy is either dead or gone. 

Mr. Parton does his work systematically, beginning 
with the Greeks, Romans, Egyptians and Hindoos, 
about whom he talks more pleasantly than their achieve- 
ments in comic art seem to warrant, He has chapters 
on the religious and secular caricature of the middle 
ages, the Reformation and the Puritan period, on the 
later English comic art which preceded Hogarth and 
upon Hogarth himself, on English caricature of our 
own Revolutionary period, and that of France during 
her great revolution, on the comic art of Chisa, Japan, 
Germany, Spain and Italy, and two chapters each upon 
caricature in France, England and America. It is to be 
regretted that in these last chapters there has not been 
more space given to reproduced American caricatures; 
those which appear are very good, but the pst twenty 
years have called out many a noble satire which deserves 
permanent place, and could nowhere find a more appro- 
priate one than in this volume. 

Mr. Parton pays by implication a deserved compli- 
ment to modern English and American comic art; he 
says that when he began the preparation of these papers 
and the search for sketches he supposed the work would 
be a pleasing relief from more arduous literary toil. 
There were great masses of the comic pictures of other 
generations from which to select, but when they were 
examined he found that our respectable ancestors had 
not the least notion of what we call decency. To-day 
no one can find in the illustrations of any popular 
American periodical a single humorous sketch that can 
bring a blush to the cheek of the most fastidious. In- 
delicacy and indecency are now cared for by high art— 
not by that which the general public patronizes. 

The typographical finish of Mr. Parton’s book is 
worthy of special notice. The shape is the square 
octavo, the paper is thick and fine, the press-work be- 
yond criticism and the binding very tasteful, while the 
illustrations, which dispute with the author for the 
special favor of the public, are engraved with that care 
and taste which distinguish the Harpers’ finer work. 
The book will doubtless be a favorite during the holiday 
search for books, and has much more right to an endur- 
ing place on library shelves than any mere holiday book. 

CHOICE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 

If the publishers’ present fondoess for reprinting 
works already known generally resulted in such good 
books as Mr. Howel!s seems to promise us in his series 
of ‘** Choice Autobiographies,” 2 the public would have 
good cause for gratitude. Tne first of these little buoks is 
by a lady not very widely known, nor particularly to be 
admired except for her frankness and brightness. This 
story of human life, however, is more particularly one 
of court life in Prussia several generations ago, and al- 
though it is not a pretty one it is instructive as treating 
of the late peculiarities of a society and nation which 
would now enjoy ruling Europe and perhaps the globe. 
The pictures drawn by the princess are so distinct that 
we are not left with any doubts as to their meaning; 
of their beauty, however, the less said the better. 
Coarse, cruel, brutal, ignorant, almost as selfish as the 
French rulers and courtiers of the same age, though by 
no means so depraved, the familiars and tools of Fred- 
eric William appear upon these pages. As for the king 
himself, be is presented without a vestige of the divin- 
ity that doth hedge a king. Mr. Howells well says: 
“The poor democrats may well take heart; at our 
worst we cannot be so vulgar as that high-well-born 











1 Caricature and other Comic Art, In all Times and Many 
Lands. By James Parton. With 203 Lliustrations, Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $5. 

2 Memoirs of Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina, Princess Royal 
of Prussia, Margravine of Baireuth, Sister of Frederic the 
Great. With an Essay by William D. Howells. Two volumes. 
J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. $2.50. 

Lives of Lord Herbert of Cherbury and Thomas Ellwood. 
With Essays by William D. Howells. One volume. J. R, 
Osgood & Co., Boston. $1.25, 
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rabble; it will be our lasting shame if we are anything 
like as bad.” 

The second book of the series makes us acquainted 
with very different people. Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
was brother to George Herbert, the lovable poet and 
divine, and the high sease of honor and duty which 
George Herbert constantly expressed toward Deity his 
brother manifested toward himself. He wasa cavalier 
of the ideal type, except that be did not allow himself 
the sinful indulgences which were once considered, if 
not the cavaher’s by right of profession, at least ex- 
cusable, aod becoming to a gentleman. He knowingly 
wronged neither woman nor man, though he slew some 
of the latter in compliance with the code of honor as it 
then existed; to those who distinguish between Christ 
a d God he will appear to have been no Christian; he 
even wrote a book to disprove the arguments in favor of 
the Divine revelation of the Scriptures. Yet his law 
was the lawof God; he did slways as he would be done 
by,.and when his book against revelation was completed 
he bumbly knelt and asked Heaven for a sign in favor 
or against its publication, and his description of the de- 
livery of the sign is as honest and reverent as that of 
any medieval saint could be. He stood unusually high 
in the favor of ladies, warriors and rulers and himself, 
but only by the latter was be ever tempted to aught that 
was unmavly, and even this, his worst effense, was a 
fondoess for talking of himself. His autobiograpby 
honestly reflects his times; in it there seems naught set 
down in malice, certainly nothing in extenuation, and 
it embodies a great deal of manly taste, worldly shrewd- 
ness and good hard sense. 

Thomas Ellwood was a man similar in character to 
Lord Herbert, but one whose honorable bent was di- 
rected in lines wholly different. High born, well edu- 
cated, full of sense, spirit and delicacy, his surrounding 
made of him a determined Quaker, and from that time 
forward the world was as rude to him as it ever was to 
Herbert, acd he withstood it as courageously and per- 
sistently. Of the mnner life of the early Quaker societies 
he tells us a great deal, and all of it is delightful. 

Mr. Howells’s introductions to these biographies are 
about the most serious work to which the author has 
put bis name, and they are fully worthy of the company 
in Which they are found. Analytical, bumorous and 
critical by turns, they are also graceful or something 
more. There are but few young poets and romancers 
in America who have the sense and the courage to pen 
the following contrast of Herbert with Ellwood: ‘‘ Her- 
bert represents the last phase of chivalry, the essence of 
which lingered in his heart and influenced his conduct. 

Eliwood was of the new dispensation which 
shuoned the world, which bade men fashion themselves 
on Christ’s example, and abhorred arms and vanities. 
His sect goes forward to an early extinction, but its an- 
inating spirit can never die out of the world; it must 
prevail and rule at last.” The following is equally sen- 
sible and manly: 

“It is the great merit of Quakerism that it divined the es- 
sential democracy of Christianity in an age when democracy 
was so unknown in Church or Stateas hardly to have a name, 
and asserted the equality of all human spirits. The principle 
which influenced George Fox to refuse hat-honor and remain 
covered in every presence, and to give the plain thee and thou 
to each person, no matter of what station, may not have 
been the revolution he thought it, but it had the living truth 
in it, and it must yet rule the world. Quakerism had its own 
follies and excesses, but it swept more nonsense out of the 
heads and hearts that received it than the rest of the world 
has yet begun to get rid of, or is like to be for some ages to 
come. A man put off with his useless buttons all idle and 
foolish conventions and recognized himself as the equal of 
other men; he spoke the simple truth, and he worshiped 
honest labor by toiling at any trade without a sense of dis- 
honor. Because we are 80 glib in declaring our belief in the 
dignity of labor we fancy ourselves in advance of the 
Quakers of two hundred and fifty years ago; but the demo- 
crats among us who would not think it sorrow and shame to 
be foreed to work for their bread with their bands are far 
fewer than the sect who discovered Democratic Christianity. 

All impulses, good or bad, exhaust themselves, and 
Quakerism seems now in its last days; but those who love to 
believe that men sball some time dwell in peace and unity, 
through a sense of their essential equality, cannot read the 
history of that belief without renewed courage. It will be 
well for them, too, if they can perceive that democracy only 
becomes vital when it is a religion as well as policy.” 


“Tears for the Little Ones” is a collection of verse and 
prose for the comfort of bereaved parents. There have 
been such books edited before, but none so full of tenderly 
mournful bits, and so destitute of dismal ones. The editor, 
Mrs. Helen Kendrick Johnson, speaks feelingly in her intro- 
duction of the experiences which led her to prepare the 
volume, and it is doubtless because of these that the book 
is so much superior to others with the same purpose. (J. 
R. Osgood & Co., Boston. $1.50.) . 

Sheldon & Co. publish, in a single volume, two works of 
considerable value — Fleming's ‘‘ Vocabulary of Philos- 
ophy,” and “‘ A Vocabulary of the Philosophical Sciences,” 
by Charles P. Krauth, 8.T.D., LL.D. The first work ap- 
pears complete, with revisions embodied in the last En- 
glish edition, and also considerable matter which was 
omitted from the same edition. Dr. Krauth’s work is in- 
dependent of Fleming’s, yet in many respects supple- 
mentary to it; upon every topic treated it is fuller, and 
brought nearer to date. The inability of any one but a 





specialist in philosophy to read intelligently any modern 
treatise on philosophical abstractions will be conceded by 
any one who has tried the experiment; this work, both by 
the fullness of its terminology and the carefulness of its 
definitions, enables the general reader to overcome this ob- 
stacle to study. (Sheldon & Co., N. Y. $4.00.) 

“The Pilgrim Psalms” is the title of the latest endeavor 
to impress the meaning of certain of the Psalms upon the 
mind of the reader. The author’s method is different from 
that of most others, for instead of divining meanings by 
simile and sometimes by unwarrantable straining he goes 
boldly to the literal meanings of the words, and finds here 
the truth and the example which is of general application. 
The auther is the Rev. Samuel Cox, who is editor of the 
English ‘“‘ Expositor,” and a writer of great clearness, 
fervor, and spirituality. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New 
York. $1.50.) 

Sir Edward Creasy’s “ History of the Ottoman Turks” 
has just been reissued in revised and amended form by its 
author, in England, and the first American edition appears 
here at an opportune moment, for the intelligent Amer- 
ican, almost without exception, has about the Turks only 
such impressions as he has derived from romance and the 
drama. Creasy’s work is based principally upon an im- 
mense German book by Von Hammer, which has never 
been translated into English, but use has been made also 
of a score or more of other works of which the Turks 
were principally or collaterally the subject. The book as 
published consists of more than five hundred large and 
closely printed pages, and the narrative is of proportion 
and spirit very rare in historical compilations. Dislike 
them as we may, the Turks have contributed to the history 
of Europe more of real romance than has any other na- 
tion, France and [taly not excepted. A power before 
which all Europe trembled only two or three centuries 
ago has bebind it something more than mere ferocity, and 
whether its yet unknown secret was good or bad is an im- 
portant question. (Henry Holt & Co., New York. $2.50.) 

Dr. Mahan’s “ Critical History of the Late American 
War” is one of those books which civilians are so fond of 
writing upon subjects which they do not fully understand. 
As an illustration of the general superiority of aftersight 
to foresight it is a success, but the faculty of aftersight is 
not unusual enough to justify the writing of books upon 
topics no longer instructive. Dr. Mahan’s opinions coincide 
with those of most soldiers, no matter of how low grade, 
who think at all: our forces were scattered, we had in- 
competent generals, unity of plan was lacking, brilliant 
combinations were not properly executed, etc., ete. But 
the most ordinary soldier knows, what the author seems 
to be oblivious of, that good plans are as easy of manufac- 
ture as good resolutions—and as difficult of execution 
everywhere but in a mere machine or a body of men 
who by some process have come to resemble machines in 
the peculiarity of having no plans or opinions of their 
own. It was not alone lack of military ability that de- 
layed the close of the war, as true history may one 
day show. We would not have it implied that the 
book is destitute of ability, for the author claims, with 
good living evidence to support him, that he himself offered 
the government a plan of operations which had high ap- 
proval, and which went the way of many other able offers. 
The author’s temper, as displayed in his pages, is extremely 
bad, and warns the reader to look out for hypercriticism— 
a warning the wisdom of which frequently becomes evi- 
dent. (A. 8S. Barnes & Co., New York. $3.00.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Edward Garrett has completed a new book which Dodd, 
Mead & Co. will publish soon. 

—Miss Zimmern, who wrote a life of Schopenhauer, is 
about to publish a volume upon Lessing. 

—The December “‘ Harper” will contain a new poem by 
Longfellow, which is announced to cover 14 pages. 

—Macmillan’s series of ‘‘ Literature Primers” is to be 
enriched by a “‘ Homeric Primer” by Mr. Gladstone. 

—‘‘Creed and Deed ” is the significant title of a volume of 
essays, by Dr. Adler, which the Putnams will soon pub- 
lish. 

—The “ International Review ” for November-December 
will have a paper from Horace White on the Currency 
Question. 

—Mrs. Foote (Mary Hallock) is illustrating Hawthorne's 
“Scarlet Letter,” the engravings to be by the incompara- 
ble Anthony. 

—“The Annals of Sennacherib,” begun by the late George 
Smith, of illustrious memory, is to be completed by a 
writer who is said to be fully competent to the task. 

—The Eastern question is about to be embellished—it 
would scarcely do to say enriched—by a two volume col- 
lection of Théophile Gautier’s many papers on Oriental 
topics. 

—Mr. Gladstone, having cautiously examined the sheets 
of Dr. Schliemann’s forthcoming work, has consented to 
write an introduction: Americans may expect the com- 
plete work this winter. 

—A “Richard Wagner Lexicon,” soon to be published, is 
to contain prominent critiques upon ‘the music of the 
future.” It is to be supposed that Wagner will not cut the 
leaves of his own copy. 

—The hundredth volume of the ‘“ Vest Pocket Series” 
was published last week. It would be difficult to estimate 
how many persons these little books have delivered from 
the literary wiles of the train-boy. 

—The Putnams are to issue an illustrated edition of 
“Other People’s Children” (Mr. Habberton’s continuation 
of “‘ Helen’s Babies ”) as an illustrated holiday book. The 
title of the work will be “‘ Budge and Toddie.” 

—J. R. Osgood & Co, are preparing, as a holiday book, 
“ Christmastide,” consisting of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Excelsior,” 
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Whittier’s ‘“* River Path,” Lowell’s “The Rose,” and Ald- 
rich’s “Baby Bell,” illustrated by the best American de- 
signers and engravers. 

—The ‘North American Review” still exercises the 
right and duty of the Amercan editor to give prominence 
to leading questions. In the Nov.-Dec. number will be 
contributions by Secretary Sherman, ex-Secretary McCul- 
lough and others on the question of resumption of specie 
payments. 

—Scribner, Armstrong & Co. will publish “ Faith and 
Philosophy,” by the late Prof. Henry M. Smith, ‘The 
Beginnings of Christianity,” by Prof. George R. Fisher, of 
Yale, and “The Final Philosophy,” by Prof. Charles G. 
Shields, of Princeton ; all these books are in large measure 
devoted to the consideration of the criticisms upon Chris- 
tianity which have appeared in late years. 

—In the midsummer days a quartette of journalists and 
bankers, who might have been about more serious business 
with more dangerous results, went off to Canada on a 
canoe-cruise. They were their own navigators, caterers 
and (on Sunday) their own chaplains, in compliance with 
the injunction, ‘If you want a thing done, do it yourself.” 
They hugely enjoyed their vacation, and they propose 
soon to tell what they did, how they did it, and what the 
experiment cost, with many other things which the canoe- 
ist, and the man of lungs and muscle in general, may de- 
sire to know. ‘‘ Canoeing in Kanuckia” is the title of their 
story, the text being “‘ By the Commodore and the Cook.” 
The authors, with true journalistic modesty, are so doubt- 
ful of their ability to narrate their experiences graphically 
that they have arranged for a large number of pictorial 
illustrations, after sketches made by a member of the ex- 
pedition. It is confidently believed by boatmen who have 
seen the manuscript that a ‘“‘corner” in canoes will follow 
the publication of the work, and that the limit of member- 
ship of the New York Canoe Club, to which the quartette 
belongs, will be reached. 

In the “ Monthly Gossip” in Lippincott we find the fol- 
lowing comment on what are called the “artistic” tenden- 
cies of the day ; the writer of the paragraph has just noted 
the minuteness with which the daily lives of artists, writers 
&c. are detailed for general reading: ‘It is a familiar 
theory that the creative age dies out as the critical age 
gains strength—that when we grow nice, finical and blasé 
as to the quality of our intellectual aliment, we prove 
théreby the enfeeblement of our intellectual appetite and 
digestion. At present, the circumstances point to our hav- 
ing gone a step farther still, and attained the hypercritical 
stage. Our attention now has degenerated into a study of 
the dishes wherein the aforesaid food is served—their luster, 
fabric, style and “crackle,” a craze in flesh-and-blood 
ceramics. We never get tired of holding them up to the 
light and minutely mapping all their flaws and beauties, 
with each shade of color and glaze, superficial and irides- 
cent or stuck through and solid. There may be something 
in the fierce light that beats upon a literary or artistic 
throne beneficial alike to subject and monarch. But here 
there are too many thrones, and the light is too fierce 
Let us have a selection of potentates to be illuminated, 
and let us turn down the gas a little.” 

—In “Scribner’s” for November appears the first install- 
ment of Edward Eggleston’s new novel, “Roxy.” The 
scene is laid in Indiana, and the heroine and two probable 
lovers already appear. The style is the author’s own fa- 
miliar one, altered only in point of finish, and as finish is 
about all that anyone could ask for in Dr. Eggleston’s 
stories to make them perfect of their kind, the coming 
book may be expected to be a great improvement upon its 
predecessors. Side studies of character abound in this 
story ; and though they are frequently mere sketches, they 
are drawn with wonderful skill and strength. Major Tom 
Lathers, candidate for Sheriff, is a type of politician which 
every Western man will recognize, and his frequent un- 
conscious blendings of Scripture and rascality will be 
recognized as very like the ways of some people who have 
not been in Western politics. The heroine is unselfishly 
devoted to a half-witted boy, and the manner in which the 
boy’s shallow mother regards this kindness is expressed in 
language and with an air which will amuse the modern 
mother intensely, and remind her of somebody. The same 
magazine contains “ An Isle of June,” by Frank B. Stock- 
ton. The isle referred to is oft-described New Providence, 
but no one else has yet described it with such genuine 
humor. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edit- 
orial Lee 4 of this pepe w will be acknowledged in its earliest 
t issue. Publ will confer a favor by promptly 


advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoramda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 


Bushnell, Horace, D.D., “ Nature and the reer — © 


Scribners. 1 50 
“ Bessie’s | iy tha TY Te ‘etersons. 
Dawson, J, L.D., F.R.8., F.G. 8., “* The Origin oft and 
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Parton, James, * Caricature and Other Comic Art.” .... 500 
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Safe and Lucrative Investments, 

We have before alluded to the Western Farm 
Mortgages, a class of investments which, as 
placed by reliable Bankers, are both safe and 
exceedingly lucrative. Such a firm are J. B. 
Watkins & Co., to whose advertisement we 
again call the careful attention of our readers. 

In times like the present, when millions of 
dolars are lying idle and other miilions are 
earning but three or four per cent. interest, 
we wonder that capitalists neglect this oppor- 
tunity to invest their money in these perfectly 
safe securities at 10 per cent. 

Personally Messrs. J. B. Watkins & Co. are 
men of the highest respectability and business 
capacity, enjoying the fullest confidence of 
their patrons; they are located in the midst 
of the best investing field and give their per- 
sonal attention to every investment. Those 
States contain some of the most productive 
land in the Union and are situated centrally 
hetween the mining regions at the west of 
them, with an unfailing demand for their 
produce at good prices, and the Northern and 
Eastern markets. 

It is a rule with this firm to loan only to 
sober, industrious men, whose habits and 
character bear investigation. The applica- 
tion for the loan must be accompanied by a 
sworn statement of the liabilities of the ap- 
plicant as well as his assets, also a detail of 
the produce of the farm for the past season, 
and Messrs. Watkins & Co. loan only to those 
who are practicaliy free from debt except the 
mortgage they negotiate and who can give as 
security from three to six times the amount 
of the luan. 

The fact that our friend Mr. Henry Dickin- 
son, of the late firm of Marshall, Dickinson & 
Co., of this city, is their manager here, is a 
further confirmation, if any were needed, 
that the assurances of Messrs. J. B. Watkins 
& Co., will be carried out. 

Parties will do well to study carefully the 
securities they offer before investing else- 
where, Ten per cent. per annum, payable (by 
guaranteed coupons) half-yearly in bank in 
this city, with the record they present, is cer- 
tainly worth attention. 





Now that Cleopatra’s Needle is floating 
toward England, somebody comes forward 
with the offer of a somewhat similar obelisk 
to New York City. There is no doubt but 
bat we are sadly in need of an obelisk ;but 
thow humiliating it would be to have a lot of 
near-sighted Bostonians come on here and 
chaff us about our “insignificawnt awtempt at 
a Bunkaw Hill monument, you know.” 





The Fall Reception of the New York Press 
Club was held on Thursday evening. Pres- 
ident C. H. Pulham presided. The rooms 
were ciowded with many representatives 
prominent in literary, political and military 
circles. Among the guests were Major-Gen- 
eral Thomas C. Devin, Colonel of the Third 
Cavalry, Capt. Mahnken, U.8. A., Rev. Dr. 
Talmage and others. The musical entertain- 
ment included glees and solos by Geo. G. 
Rockwood, Dr. J. T. Hills, Arthur Woodruff 
and M. L. Bartlett. A handsome photo- 
graph group of the officers of the Club, exe- 
euted by Mr. G. G. Rockwood, attracted 
special attention. It comprised eighteen full 
length figures, all very artistically arranged. 
and without stiffness. Each picture was taken 
separately and the grouping afterwards was 
made with remarkable skill and effectiveness. 
Addresses were made by Dr. Talmage, Major 
Haggerty, Mr. Hutchings, of the Aitna Life, 
J. Howard, Jr., John Swinton, Frank Ottar- 
son, Col. H. C. King, and others. The festiv- 
ities were of unusual interest and enjoyable- 
ness. 





THE Boston ‘ Post” asks: “Can any good 
thing come out of Chicago?” And the jealous 
St.Louis * Republican’ replies: “Yes, it does; 
as soon as it can get out.” 


Marshall’s Great Pictures, 


By a special and exclusive arrangement 
with Oscar Marshall, publisher, any subscriber 
sending us fifty cents in addition to tbe regu- 
lar subscription priee of the Christian Union, 
will receive either of the following celebrated 
steel plate engravines—Abraham Lincoin, U. 
8. Grant, and H. W. Beecher; or all for $1.50 
additional. For fuller particulars of this 
offer, se issue of August Ist. Subscribers 
who have already renewed can have the bene- 
fit of this offur by enclosing to us fi‘ty cents— 
or 1.50 forall thre». These engravings are in 
the highest stylv of lineal art and regarded as 
Wm. E. Marshall's masterpieces. 





Paris Modes, 


Miss E. Dunne, at No. 155 Pierrepont street, 
Brooklyn, is just in receipt of the latest styles 
in cloaks, sacks, and dresses. Ladies can fur- 
nish their own materials and have their gar- 
iments made up in the most fashionable styles 
at moderate and economical rates. Mourning 
orders are filled within ten hours from receipt, 
and alt work for ladies or children executed 
at short notice and in the very best style, 


Homeopathic Hospital Fair. 

The annual fair in aid of the Brooklyn 
Homeopathic Hospital commenced yesterday 
in the Acadgmy of Music and continues for the 
rest of this week. 

During the past year nearly three hundred 
patients have been cared for in the Hospital, 
and over thirteen thousand out-of-door 
patients treated gratuitously. The number 
of patients bad so much increased that more 
room was needed; and an addition has been 
made to the Hospital Building, involving a 
cost of about seven thousand dollars. This 
will greatly extend their benevolent work, 
and makes it still moreimportant that the Fair 
should prove a financial success. The ladies, 
therefore, appeal to their friends to assist 
them, by donations of saleable articles 
and money, and refreshments of all kinds 
They may be sent to the Assembly Rooms in 
the Academy any and every day this week. 

The hall is most tastefully decorated. Among 
the attractive features are the Floral Temple, 
also a Country Store, where Groceries, Teas, 
Dry Goods, etc., are sold at low prices, and 
delivered free of cost. There is also an Art 
Department of many choice works, a Fancy 
Goods Department, a large assortment of 
Dolis, a Bric-a-Brac Table, Candies, ete. The 
Refreshment Department is in charge of an 
experienced committee of ladies. A daily 
paper is also published, and is an excellent 
advertising medium. 

Admission to the Fair twenty-five cents, 
and no one is urged to buy. 





“Witt a shortnessin Turkey’s crops in- 
crease our exports?"’ inquires an excbange, 
Well, probably—yes. A Turkey with that 
portion of bis anatomy a little short would 
not be likely to eat so much; hence we should 
have all the more to send away—however, a 
clearer view of this might be had after 
Thanksgiving, we think. 


Carpets and Furniture. 


At the spacious stores of M. D. Kelly, No. 
512 to 514 Eighth avenue, corner of 36th street, 
and 414 Sixth avenue, corner of 25th street, 
will be found a very large assortment of car- 
pets, oil cloths, rugs, mattings, crumb cloths, 
curtains, cornices, lambrequins, etc., together 
with every kind and style of household fur- 
niture for parlor, chamber, dining-room, etc. 
The prices range very low, while the quality 
of the goods is most excellent. Country or- 
ders are promptly attended to, and all goods are 
packed and shipped free of charge. We invite 
attention to the advertisement in another 
column. 





A WomMaAN in the suburbs has named one of 
her hens Macduff, so that it may lay on. 
—{Boston Transcript. 


For Debility, 


Arising from over-exertion, sickness, or from 
any cause whatever, SCHENCK’s SEAWEED 
Tonic is a valuable remedy, containing the 
nourishing and life-supporting properties of 
many natural productions; its strengthening 
properties are truly wonderful. A single 
bottle will demonstrate its value. 

Prepared by Dr. J. H. ScHEeNcK & SON 
Philadelphia, Pa. For sale by all drugyists. 





A MAN of north Galway, in this state, is the 
possesser of a napkin 242 years old. Its long- 
evity may probably be accounted for on the 
theory that its owners have been in the habit 
of wiping their mouths on the corner of the 
table cloth.—[Fulton Times. 





The American House, Boston, always 
reckoned one of the best, seems to improve 
with age. Its location is unsurpassed for par- 
ties either on business or pleasure, and it has 
few equals in its thousand contrivances for 
the comfort and pleasure of guests. 





The Russo-Turkish War. 


“Christian Union Extra, No. 4’’—the Russo. 
Turkish War—is now ready. It contains a 
convenient map of the seat of war, and the 
following chapters: I. Who are the Turks? 
Il. What is Russia? ITI. The Christian Prov- 
inces. IV. The Two Religions. V How the 
War Began. VI. The Seat of War. VII. 
Prospects and Probabilities. 

It differs in shape fro n its predecessors, is 
wore handy for the pocket, and more attract- 
ive in general make-up. For a full under- 
standing of the present conflict it is the most. 
comprehensive of any pampblet yet issued on 
thissubject. It will be sent by mail on receipt 
of fifteen cents. Horatio C. King, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 





Ir wasin Omaha. A lawyer was addressing 
a judge, and the judge was eating peanutsand 
reading a novel. The lawyer bore it some 
time, and then angrily remarked: ‘I suppose 
lam entitled to claim the attention of the 
court?” “ Well, sir,” retorted the judge, “the 
court bas leng suspected you and will do its 
duty the first chance it gets. "—[Ex. 





A Lingering and generally fata! disease 
often results from a severe Cold left to take 
care of itself.—Better prudently resort to Dr. 
Jayne’s Expectorant on the first symptom of 
a Cough or Cold, and so avoid planting in the 





system the seeds of an incurable Lung or 
Throat complaint. 


To Subscribers. 


Readers making inquiry of the publisher 
concerning advertisements are requested to 
give their names and post-office addresses. 
We have not space to reply through the col- 
umns of the paper. We desire to be informed 
of any failure on the part of any advertiser 
to fulfill his engagements. 





Youne Swell: “I should like to have my 
moustache dyed.” Polite Barber “Certainly. 
Did you bring it with you?’’—[{Ex. 





Why Suffer 
With your feet when you can have comfort 
by wearing boots or shoes made on the Mc- 
Comber Patent Last? F. Edwards, 166 & 168 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, makes to order and 
keeps rea‘ly made these goods in great variety. 





It is difficult to explain the workings of the 
youthful mind. A boy who will listen indiff- 
erently to the sublimest truths of theology 
will be aroused to the acutest interest by the 
progress of a caterpillar over the collar of the 
baldheaded man in the pew in front of 
him.—{ Ex. 





Our First Act in Life is to breathe. If 
the air is not pure the child soon becomes 
sick. For cause and remedy, send to T. New, 
& John 8t., New York. 





Reliable help for weak and nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful, and prostrating diseases cured 
without medicine. Puivermacher’s Electric Belts 
the grand cesideratum. Avoid imitations. Book 
and Journal, with particulars, maiied free. Ad- 
cress PULVERMACHER GALVANIC Co., Cincinnati 

0. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors 
and Poremareres gives intormation to Parents of 


oO” 
sume gone abroad or to the country prompt- 
7 Appl to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 


eign Teachers’ Agency, 2 Union Square (Broad- 
way side), New York. 





yO _ LECTURE STRectaziens, Choral 
Societies, and M 


Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
Boston, MAS6., 
have the honor to announce that they are prepared 
to esoors apvlications and make e gements for 
all the Leading turers and Musical Combina. 
tions Of the Country. Exclusive ng —¥ aay. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough 
A. Livermore, Mrs. Helen hag Mr MW whit. 
ney, the distinguished Basso, and his new epee 
Company and ali the great Soloisze of the Coun- 
J. nd for Var and Terms to 
ATHAWAY & POND, 
%6 Bromffeld &t., Boston. 








“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THIRD THOUSAND OF 


Lectures on Preaching. 


Delivered before the Divinity School of Yale Col- 
lege in January and February, 1877, 


By Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
281 pages. $1.50. 


These Lectures go down to the silent depths of 
our humanity, and seek to ground men in those 
permanen: qualities which greatly contribute to 
every man’s success as @ preacher.—New York 
Times. 

It is a book that no preacher of the Gospel can 
do without; no matter how smal! his salary, or 
threadbare his Sunday suit, he can hardly make a 
more profitable or enjoyable investment.—The Uon- 
tributor. 

Noman, lay or clerical, who likes bright thoughts 
and clear, artistic expressions. can affurd to ne- 
glect this volume.— New York Sun. 

A majority of men really do tire of preaching; 
but not such as Mr. Bro ks desires t) have from 
our pulpits, or such as will come when his teach- 
ings in these lectures have reached their fruition. 
—Boston Traveller. 


Studies on the New Testament 


By F. GODET, D.D., 

Professor of Theology, Neuchatel. 
Edited by Rev. W. H. LYTTLEITON, M.A. 
Smal! 8vo. 408 pages. $2.25. 

We eommend this very thoughtful, sugcestive 
and artistic volume to our readers.— British Quur- 
terly Review. 

Unquestiooably M, Godet ts one of the first. if 
not the very first, of contemporary commentators 
on the Scriptures.—Literury Churchman. 

FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES, 
Or sent by mail, postage puid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HARPER'S Masasrse. F gr fly WEFK 
one year, Postage BAZA hy bythe oe eR either for 
r, Postage Prepa to any 
Sepecriter in the United Statesor Canada on receipt 








12mo. 








HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPEX’s WERKLY, and 
ARPEH’S BAZAR, tv one address, fur one year, 
pa or aug two for #7. the 
tr Hanprn’s Ps A CE be 





BAMPAR © BRUTHBRS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 





BAGSTER & SONS’ 


BIBLES, °F a:sves. 


CALF-LINED and other styles of binding. 
—Also— 


HEBREW, ee ae) LATIN. SYRIAC, GER- 
MAN, FRENC ,ITAI. iAN we cw PORTU- 
GUESE- BIBLES and THOT AMEN TS. 
And 
HEBREW. GREEK—CHALDEEF, SYRIAC and 
ARABIC—READING LFEX®ONS—GRAMMARS 
~ LEXICONS and CONCOADANCES. 
For sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place. New Vork, 


*,* Discount made to Schon!s Collegesand Theo- 
goica!l Seminaries—Catalugues gratis. 


THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. 

112 Hard Cash. By Charies Reade. %®e 

18 Golden Grain. By B. L. *arjeon. lc 

144 Darrell Markham. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 4 

115 Within the Maze. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 





116 Pauline. By L. B. Walf rd. ioe 
lz The —— Minister. Eugere Lie We 
118 Grea tions. By C ——-y9 Dickens. 700 


119 Petronel. By Florence Marryac 

120 Komance of a Poor Young Man. O. Feuillet. 1c 
121 A Life fora Life. By Miss M»ulock. We 
122 The Privateersman. By Captain Marryat. lc 
128 Irish Legends. By -amue: Lover. 1c 


124 Squire Treviyn’s Heir. By Mrs. H. Wood. 20e 
125 Mary Barwon. By Mrs. Gaskell. lue 

For sale by Newsdealers, or sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of Twelve cents for Single Numbers, and 


Twenty-five cents for ee | Numbers, by GEvu. 
MUNRO, Vandewater 8t., 


PROF, = a 
HISTORICAL SERIES. 


1. oy Ee hale OF HISTORY. With Original 
Chrono'logica', Genenlog'cal, and 





Liverw ry. “By Ag (ROBERT H. LABBEKTON, 
ne 4to. dioth, # 2.10. 
2. nisront CAL U 'ESTIONS, Logically 


arra — and divides. 
= os ines of History.” 


$1.7. 

3. HISTORICA L ATtAS. © Containing a 
Chron logical! series of :00 colt red Maps. il- 
lustrating succes-ive periods from the dawn 
of history to the present day. Oblong 4to, 
cloth, $350. Can be used wiih any history. 
The latest changes in the m ap of Europe are 
fully and accurately exhibite 


ENCYCLOPAT DIA OF RELIGIOUS 

owl -EDGE: or, a Dictionary of the 

oe The.iogy. Religious Biography; ail 

Religions; Becle si astical Hist: ry and Mis- 

sions. New Revised Edition. L!lustrated by 

wood-cuts, maps, and engravings on copper 

and steel. Roy. 8vo, sheep extra, $6. 

Brewer's rear Sand Phrase and 
Fable, 10i4 pp., clot be 

Burton’s Auatomy of M 


The ec: mpanion tw 
Oblong, 4to, cloth, 


$3.50. 





Eachus ocd 0 cashes peoperpasrs cannce 
Dictionary. of Shakesperian Quota- 
tiens, cloth 1.75. 
For sale by booksellers, erwill be sent by 
mail, prepaid, upon receipt of price. 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 


624, 626, 6 628 Market Sr., Philadelphia. 











Works by 1 the Rev. R. W. Dale, M. a; 


PROTESTANTISM. 


Its Ultimate Principle. 
60 CENTS. 


“A very able a of Protestant claims.’’- 
London Quarterly Review. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


60 CENTS. 


“This volume has the characteristics that mark 
Dr. Dale as a preacher, snd which have given him 
so higba place among the English preachers of the 
day. They are robust in sentiment, vigorous in 
treatment, clear in style, and thorough in thiok- 
ing.” —Nonconfurmist. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


A Monthly Magazine, edited by R. W. Dale. 
$1.50 per annum. 


7 F. W. A. OSBORN®, '62 8 James Street, 
Montreal, will seud any «f the above publicati: ns 
by mail, postage prepaid, tor Sy part of the United 
Staves on receipt of the price 


‘National Sunday School 


TEACHER 


M. C. Hazard, Editor. Best and most thor- 
ovgh Teacher's Help published. The Gecgra- 
phy, Riography. Mythology, ete., of the les- 
sons ful'y trested in separate departments. 
Its lessons are mst heiptul und tn«piring. Its 
editorial departments sre exceedingly popular. 
Will be taken if examined, $1.0 per )eur—less 


A POSTAGHE STAMP 
for each Sunday. In clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each 


The Scholar’s Weekly. 


A new eight-page paper for the pupil, os de- 
voted te the lesson. Cun be given out exch Sun- 
eay. Twice the size of the vurainarys 'esson-leat. 
Same price. Nearly the size uf Quarteriies, at 
about: ne-third their price. 

TEKMS. — Single copies, 9 cents per year; 100 
copies, $9 per year; 100 copies fur one month, 75 cts. 


The Little Folks. 


A Beautifully Lllustrated paper for . Sranery 
Classes for Four Sundays in ea: — qa 
TERMS.—Sing!e c pies, ¥ cent 
Specimen copy of exch of the auove. FR ER. 


Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub.  Co., Chicago. 


. gp Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictisnary 


8 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling; 

Tables ¢ . Money, Weights and Measures. 

Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Prov- 

ron fe. from the Gonok, the Latin and 

dero La Morocen Tucks, 

Gilt Edges. By Mail fon ‘receipt of $1.00. 
For sale by al! dealers. 


Wvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
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INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


1878 FIFTH YEAR 1878 
Tug Original BIMONTSLY. $5.00 PER ANNUM. 


The chief object of this Review is to supply the de. 
mand for a non-partisan and International Lite- 
rature. 

it brings to its pages the best talent of Europe ana 
America. 

Its European, as well as American articles, arc 
originad. 

Opinion of its Management thus far. 

Among American Reviews, the Juternational is always cou- 
spicuous. Academy, London. 

The enterprise of this young and healthy periodical is 
evinced by the selection of eminent contributors, and the dis- 
cussion of topies of broad and commanding interest. 

Tribune, N. Y. 

Not equalled by any of its contemporaries, home or foreign, 
in spirit, style, and ability, Interior, Chicago. 

Illustrates the culture and literary — tiveness of Ameri- 
can genius, Nonconformist, London. 

w ill not suffer by comparison with the best foreign quarter- 
lie Churchman, N.Y. 

Re flects great credit on the higher journalism of the countr. 

Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

Puts in the shade many of our own magazines. 

Civil Ser vice Gazette, Loudon. 

Already famous, though yet young. 

. ” The State, Richmond, Va. 


The reputation thus briefly indicated, is to be maintained 
Subscriptions to be sent to the Publishers. a wanted 
in the large cities. Now is the time to subseri 


A.8. BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 William 8t., N.Y. 
AVOIDED!! 

ENTIMENTAL PRRASH 

ENSATIONAL & ITLES 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
THE SQUARE OF LIFE; or. Manhood Wo-) 
manhood, Fatherhood. one Motherhood. 
By 8. H. TYNG, Jr., D.D. Paoer covers...) 
‘ 








40 


CORAL AND CHRISTIAN; or, The Chil- 
dren’s Pilgrim's Progress. "By Miss LILLIE 
BARR. A clever, entertaipin, 
Every child will eugerly read 
“coral” knowing. Rich cloth, Ma 
POMOG ccc ccopccce cescccccccccesen ees wcovecses j 
q a BEAUTIES OF HBRBERT. By Bost- 
WICK HAWLEY, D.D. A perject gem. con- 
tat ning Herbert's giorious poems, house- 
hold proverbs and immortal essay. <A gift 
book par excellence. Buy it and possess a 
treasure. Rich cloth....... 
rHE TEMPLE OF PL BASURR: or 
Life. By Rev. J. BONHAM. ‘Guarek 
Evangelist. A TRU MPET BLAST of warn- | 1.00 
ing to sinful pleasure’s votarves. Rich, - racy, | 
original, popular. Superb binding.......... 
PCCK REGNUM. Must make tts mark var? 
speedily. It deserves to he soqeheses like the 
leaves of the autumn. Rich cloth — 
HE WILL COME. Fifth thousand 4 
THE PKEOPLE’S PULPIT. Sermons ery % 


ts) 








Home Reading. By Dr. TYNG, Jr. avery 


month. 60 pages. Uheap and popular...... 





[?™ At all booksellers, or mailed free on receipt 
of price, by 
WM. B. MUCKLOW, Publisher, 
Forty-second St. and Madison Av., New York City. 


N. B.—Agenta appointed where our publications 
are Be »t otherwise attainable. Send stamp fer par- 
ticulars. 


NOW READY! 


CHORAL ANTHEMS 


By H. P. DANKS. 

128 largee pages of Superior Anthems adapt- 

rall occasions of worship. 

We offer this ensirely NEW and valuable work 
at the low price of 15.50 per dozen, in order to 
bring it within reach of every Choir in the land. 

We = mai! it toany address ON RECEIPT OF 
#1. 


Vineyard of Song. 


any ogher beok etereh ice the use 
of Schoo cals, Sin and 
Conventions, tox instruction and 
practice in the art of Singing. 


Ite nevins 42 pages of valuable material. 
Price, $7.50 per dozen: 2 75 cts. each by mail. 


BICLOW & MAIN’S 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


No. 8. 
Cc entaining J My new and beautiful Christmas Carols. 
Nos. 1, ‘2. 3. 4, 5, @ and 7 can also be nt Chie: 
ris 











The pA 3 now become a necessity at 
was Festivals. Sent by mail on receipt of pri 


5 cents ench; $4 per 100 Copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


BEST MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS! 

We call special oy > to Whe tuRowing Lew 
and popular School Song »%ks, which are being 
used in many of the iargest public and private 
sehvols in the country. 


MERRY VOICES. 


By N. COE STEWART (Sup’t of Music in Cleveland 
Public Sehools.) For Common sSchovls. Juvenile 

‘asses, &c. An admirable collection of cheerful 
School Rongs. with complete Klementary Depart- 
ment. One of the best School Sung Books ever 
pubiished. Price 50c. $5 per d ae 


sINainea SCHOOL ECHO. 
Coe STEWART & J. M. NortTH. For Aigh 
or 5. O and extensively used in our Public 
Schools. 75c. $7.50 per doz. 
KING. 


THE CROWN 
By STEWART and NORTH, and the latest work of 
these well known authors. For High or Grammar 
Schools it is unsurpassed. Tic 0 per doz. 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL TRIO. 

By W. F. HeaTH. Two Numbers or Books. Collec. 
tions of Three — Songs, with the thira part es- 
pecia ly arranged for Boys’ Vo Sehools will 
tiod — little collecti_ns very attractive and use- 
ful. No. l—i0e. No. 2-30c. 
SCHOOL CHIMES, by Jayves R. MURRAY. 
Very popular «vu: — 0: School Songs, and in 
genera! use. bo 5 

Descriptive Cata onues 0 ~ ye and Sorte) pocns 
sent free. Send stam or. a 
Brainard’s Musical orld, containing 
worth of muse. Tne best Musical youth. 
per year with premium. Agents Wan 


Ss. Brainard’s Sens, Publishers, ented. oO. 











NEWEST AND BEST 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


NEW CENTURY 


By 7 8. PERKINS. 75 e@s. per copy. %6 per doz. 

Is the very best book for Conven ions, Classes, 

Choirs, etc., _camagtee a large variety of Glees, 

2*, Hymns, Tunes, Chants. Anthems, 

and vocal mane of al! kinds, and valuable lessons 
in voice culture. 


HYMN TUNES in Various Metres 


R QU VARTET CHOIR 
By Josern MUSENIHAL. A very _ oe col- 
lection of nineteea Jy for the use of Quartet 
Choirs w the Episcopai Church. lotended to ac- 


company Mosenthal’s Anthems. Obiong quarto. 
Price 75 cts. 


CETZE’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORT 

is a bright, fresh work, presenting the subject in 

the most atiractive and oelightful manner; among 

much other new matter is a very valuable treatise 

on accompanying, and a number of very beautiful 

songs. ousands of copies suld. Price $2.75. 


ARMOR BEARER. 


Rev. FE. P. HAMMOND and W. W. BENTLEY. 
8 the best book for Praise, Prayer,G spe!, Camp 
and other devotional meetings. Contsins over 
two hundred of the best Hymns and Music by the 
m: ee paul com pusers. cts. per copy. per 


CHURCH WELCOME. 


The largest and best Collection of Hymn Tunes, 
Anthems, etc., for all denominations. Also con- 
tains a fine collection of Glees, Part Songs, etc. 
Reduced price, $)2 per dozen. 400 pages. Is meet- 
ing with a iarge sale. 

ublished by WM. A. POND & CO., 57 
Broadway. Branch store, 39 Union Square, N. Y. 


Singing Schools and Choirs 


THIS WINTER WILL USE 


HORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK 
($1.25 or $12 per dvuz.) by A. N. JOHNSON, Such 
commendations of it as “ Simply the best and must 
complete work of the kind we huve ever b. en priv- 
ileged to meet witn,” from the “ Boston Travel- 
ae ” are getting to be as common as they are weil 
oor rved. lastructive course and 260 pages of 
music. 


VWNCORE. (75 cents, or $7.50 per doz.), by L. O. 
EMERSON, ts already in extensive use. Fine 
instructive cuurse,and capital and eomplete col- 
lection of Glees, Quartets. Airs, Sacred Tunes and 
Anthems, fof practice. 


PERE ING'S SINGING SC foot. (75 ets. 
or $6.75 per doz), by W. O. PERKINS, has of 
course entireiy different matter inom that in the 
“ Encore,” but closely resembles it in plan and 
general excellence of contents. 


S4 LUTATION. (#1.25, or $12 per doz.), by L. O. 
EMERSON, is a first-class Church Music Book, 
with afull set of nes, Chants and Anthems, a 
full instructive course, and plenty of Examples, 
Airs, Part-Sungs, &c., for practice. 


ION. ($1.25, or $12 





r doz.). by W. O. PERKINS, 

is the latest ee Music Book of the author 
and of the first ality. 836 pages,of which 10 
pages are filled w th Anthems, 100 pages with easy 
music for the Stoging School, and 75 pages with 
METRICAL Tanes. 


Mailed, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditsen & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


843 Broadway, Buccessors to Lee & 
New York. Walker, Phila. 
co.’s 


MAGMILEAR & 
ogue of Recns in all depart- 
mente ot ) fh ~~ sent tree by mail for six 
cents. 
22 BOND &ST.. New York. 


BOOKS. map piteath 


CA88ELL, PETTER. & & GALPIN, 
596 Bro: ‘oadway, New York. 








New Catalogues free 
by f = a a 





OME GUEST. best tamily paper. On trial 

three months, with chromos of Stony Puint 
and world renowned Aygo River, for 
only 40 cents. | J. LATHAM & Co., Bustor, Mass. 





A Fresh and Vigorous Story. 
VOYACE OF THE STEADFAST. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Large lé6mo, $1.00. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 





Chea wort Pooks ore 
7 
3} 3 ott ld Books at your price 
agnificent Books at our price. 
22% Bibles and a sets er Books at any 
price. Cataive ue of fiction L&GGAT BRos.. 
Beekman 8t.. opp. New a Office. New York. 


OARD IN FLORIDA,—At Bay Port. p'eas- 
aptly situated on the Gulf, the subscriber can 
accommedate about + a Goud hunting, fish- 
ing, sailing,ete Addres 
Dr. J. 8. BRU NER, Bay Port, Fla. 
Refers to John Parsons. 28 Broadway, N ip 


MA4ee LANTERNS AND STEREOP. 


& & i. T. ANTHONY & £o- 51 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite ee Stereoscopes and Views, 
rapbosco pee. aad Frames. A)bums, 
Pho phs of Celebrities, hee og Trans- 
parencies, Convex Glass, P graphic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna 4 Phil adelphia 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MODES DE PARIS. 


MISS E. DUNNE, 
ant Pierrepont St., near Fulton, 
~F received the Latest styles in Clouks, 


mF and Dresses. 

Ladies ) 1 find it great economy to furnish their 
own rials and have their garments made up 
in the most fashionable manner at the shortest 
botice and moderate prices. 

pide mourning orders attended to at once, a com- 

outfit ready :n ten hours. Cloaks and Sacques 
but and basted. Fringing and Pinking done. Chil- 
drens Gai mente made to order. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau. 


9° Opel Sere. terse, Ryiect oe 


Fami bee. of fk kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, b me wr 0 select g00d women for do- 
Weatic a he Wate regard to .gaSanaiy or 
religion. ,B. urses supplied 


























PLYMOUTH ORCAN CONCERTS 


RESUMED. 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 
102d Concert, Nev. 3. from 4 to 5 P. M. 
GEORGE W. MORGAN, ORGANIST. 
SENOR J. E. SALCEDO, Couner. 
Admission, ,5cts. Ten Tickets, $1. 
ENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 
COLLECE OF MUSIC, 
56 Court St. over Smith & Bunce’s music rooms. 
Instruction given in all branches of music. A 
thorough foundation laid i beginners. style and 
finish given ete vy F- sees 


Li .ENHAC ER, Director. 
E. GRABS, Secretary. 


J. R. OTTMAN, 
Confectioner and Baker. 


FRUIT CAKE, Ornamental and Plain. 

FANCY CAKE, twenty varieties. 

MACAR®@ON, NAUGAT, and COCOANUT PYR- 
AMID8. 

BONED TURKEY, SALADS, JELLIES, CREAMS 
and LICKS, 

LOANS of SLLVER, CHINA, LINEN, and GLASS. 

COLORED or FRENCH WAITERS. 


449 FULTON ST., near Jay, Brooklyn. 
CEO. DEVERALL, 


IMPORTER OF 


HUMAN HAIR 


And manufacturer of Wigs, Toupees, and every 
Description of Ornamental Hair Work, 233 Fulton 
Street. Bet. Concord and isiilary Ste., Brooklyn. 











OVINGTGN BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas« Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwoo: and Fayence Ware, A fine a:- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


___ and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 


Brooklyn QQ Cent Store. 


497 & 499 Fulton St., cor. Bridge, Brooklyn. 
Light House Furnishing Goods, Wal! Bracke'«,. 
Bohemian V —. = -we'ry and Seasonable Novel- 
ties in are vari 
hela MES | e. ‘RAMSEY. & CO. _Proprs, 


H. M. WINTER, 


IMPORTER 
Fine Millinery Goods, Bonnets, 
Hats, Etc. 


____ 489 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


JOURNEAY & BUBNHAM, 


126 and 128 Atlantic St,, 
BROUVUKLYN, 
Have this season a larger assortment of 


DRESS COODS 


than ever before offered, consisting of all the 
choice styles of Paris Novelties, etc. 
COLORED SILKS 
and Velivets to match the different shades of over- 
dress meterials. 
LYONS BLACK SILK. 
of all the reliable makes. Also, 
American Black Silks. 
And all at greatly reduced prices. 


MOURNING COODS. 
of every description, and aW the choice Novetties 
in Black. 

FRINGES AND GALLOON TRIMMINGS 
ip great vuriety. 

A full line of HOSIERY in Cotton, Wool, 
Lisle Thread, and Wool Legs with Cotton feet. 
_EVERY DEPARTMEST COMPLETE. 

ere" Ss Ie 
Manufacturer of 


FINE DRESS SHIRTS, 


213 Faliten Street. Brooklyn. 


OUR SPECIALTY, 
Shirts, | Collars : and Cuffs ready-made and to Lo order. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 
L. V. D, HARDENBERGII 


CARPETINGS, Oil. CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
vPHOls 








Axminsters, $2.00 to $3.50. 
Moquettes, 2.00 to 3.50. 
Weltons, 2.00 to 3.25. 
Velvets, 1.50 to 2.50. 
Body Brussels, 150 to 2.00. 
Tapestry Brussels, 1.00 to 1.25. 


TURES FES. INGRAINA, OIL CLOTHS, LIN- 
OLEUMS. MATTLINGS, RUGS, MATS, &e. 


LACE CURTAL Ne, LAMBREOUINS, CORNICES, 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO.. 


174 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


LORD & , TAYLOR, 


Black and Colored Silks. 


These departments have been largely replen- 
ished with BARGAINS 


FROM AUCTION. 
BLACK SILKS 


at $1, $1.12, $1.25, $1.50. 
Sold everywhere until recently at one-third more 
than these prices. 
We offer no Black filks but those which we can 
guarantee to wear wel! and retain their finish to 
the last. 


QUR COLORED SILKS 


Embrace all the NEW SHADES, and are lower 
than goods of equal value have been offered at in 
fifteen years. 

PLAIN COLORED OrLES, from 70c. up, and ex- 
cellent value at $1, $1.25 and $1.50, 


FANCY SILKS 


IN DAMA88A, BROCADE and other new and 
desirable styles from $2 up. 


Novelties in Dress [Goods 


Being opened from every steamer.in BOURRETTE 
CLOTH, NEIGEUSE;CLOTH, DRAP DE OTTO- 
MAN, BULGARIAN S8UITINGS, BEIGE MO- 
SAIQUE, CAMELS’ HAIR CLOTH, and other 
exclusive styles,at much lower prices than for- 
merly. 


Popular Dress’ Fabrics 


OF THE MO&8T USEFUL AND HANDSOME 
MANUFACTURE, in great variety,from ic. up 
to half a dollar. 


Cashmeres and Merinos, 


ALL COLORS, DOUBLE WIDTH, from Sc. a 
yard up. 


SAMPLES OF GOODS AND CATALOGUES OF 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ UNDERCLOLHING, 
SENT ON APPL:CATION TO ANY AD- 
DRESS, AND ORDERS FOR EVERY 
KIND OF GOODS CAREFULLY PXE- 
CUTED WITHOUT CHARGE, 

AND GOODS PACKED AND 
FORWARDED AS DI- 

RECTED. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th Street. 








The “ ieee Sense Binder” 


is a simple, serviceable and permanent binder 
for newspapers and periodicals, and is adapt- 
ed to meet the wants of those who desire to 
preserve and bind their weekly papers, mag- 
azines and reviews. For the convenience of 
our subscribers we will supply this binder by 
mail, post-paid for $1.00. It isa recent inven- 
tion, and the best we have ever seen. Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 27 Park 
Place, New York. 


TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send fur our New Reduced rice List. 
TBE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 543. 4i and 33 Vesey Bt., New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
‘will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


BINCHAMTON COLLECE 


AND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC FUR 
YOUNG LADIES. 
Two Courses, $200—$300. 
“Elegantly furnished, ably officered, qypertly 
loeated. Doub.ed its number last year.” 


oe, 
BV. R. An PATS ERODE. A.M., Pres., 
BINGHAMTON, N. , a 


PrER BILL (No¥), MILITARY AC A D- 
. Opens Sept. 12. 2. Send for Circular. 
RS. JONSON oni MISS JONES. English, 
4 French ana German Boarding and Day Schuo! 
for young ladies and children, 1s Bs bast 3 31st 5 St.. N. Y. 
4 Bs MIngES GRAHA M. sv successors to the 
Green, will reopen their School fur 
¥ tee, ‘indies and Cnildrea at No.1 Fifth Avenue, 
first house frum Wasvington square, on Wednes- 
aay, the 2th of September. 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN FRBMAL®B COL- 
LHGE. Best advantages J paerenase, Science, 

langunces, J Painting ind Mu 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, , D.D., 
































. PREST. 





Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ coqses- 
Year r STop’d Be Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear, H Hamilton, N -Y. 
GeErwica ACADEMY with Musical 
y roo and Coanmnetete! a Sib Foucded 
For —_ sexes. noe. On 
direct tg eh from New ‘re 
D. BLAKBSL EE, “. M. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Tov Infinite Father, we rejoice that we can understand 
something of thy nature. Thou hast made us so much like 
thyself that out of our own experience we have some knowl- 
edge of thy quality. We know what love is, what truth, 
what justice, what self-denial, what self-sacrifice. We know 
the ways of benevolence, and the ways of joy, and we are 
able to gather up out of ourselves some conception of thy 
dignity, and thine infinite majesty, and the glory of thy sur- 
roundings in the heavenly family. But we know little as 
compared with all. We bebold thee as we do the stars afar 
off, whose orbs and brightness we discern, but whose interior 
contents we know not, the greatness of whose circuite we 
know not, and whose connections we know not; but we re- 
joice that the light that shines from thee, and especially the 
licht of revelation that is in Christ Jesus, is brought so near 
to us that we can make thee our Companion and our Friend. 
And we can never be solitary if we have faith to appropriate 
thee: for thou hast drawn near to us with wondrous words 
of condescension and of confidence and of love, and hast de- 
clared that thou hast need of us. Thou hast stood even a 
suppliant for our love, knocking at the door of the sou! with 
blessed importunity till thy locks were filled with the dews 
of the night. Thou hast desired to come in and abide with 
us. Thou hast desired to take possession of our souls, and 
to fashion them into thine own blessed image, and to make 
us indeed the sons of God. 

For all this great mercy, and for all the ceaseless endeavor 
with which thou hast plied us, we render thee thanksgiving. 
We confess our inaptitude and our inertness; we confess our 
infirmities and our dullness; but above all we confess that 
pride, that vanity, that willfulness which has wrought out in 
us sins most unnatural and ungrateful: and we pray that we 
may more and more feel the peril of transgression within 
ourselves, and more and more see the hatefulness of sin com- 
mitted against the majesty of love. 

And may we be delivered from the power of temptation. 
May there be developed in us that power by which darkness 
is expelled, and before which it cannot live. We pray that 
this wondrous work which man cannot do unto himself nor 
unto others may be accomplished in us by the efficiency of 
the Holy Ghost. And so we pray that we may become res- 
ponsive to everything in the universe that is divine, that our 
hearts may tremble at every touch of thy thought, thy pur- 
pose and thy feeling, and that we may live as becomes the 
children of God. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon all 
in thy presence who are endeavoring to lift themselves above 
the flesh, above the contaminating influence of carnal life, 
and are more and more seeking the kingdom of heaven, and 
the rhought, purpose and disposition of God. We pray that 
thou wilt help them in prayer, in the reading of thy word, in 
the interpretation of thy providence, and in the knowledge 
of that which comes in to them from every quarter of thy 
domain. We pray that thou wilt grant that they may grow 


L 


in grace and in the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus 


Christ. 

And may these blessings which we ask for ourselves not be 
ours only. In all the churches be thou this day, we pray thee, 
with thine animating Spirit, to give warmth and light; and 
may all thy servants who to-day preach the gospel have it 
within them, that it may be a part of themselves that they 
give forth in the name of the Lord. We pray that thou wilt 
unite thy people, taking away all divisions, all envyings, all 
jealousies, all bitterness, all that causes offense among them. 
Bring them together in the blessed unity of the Spirit of God. 
And we beseech of thee, O Lord, that thou wilt remove all 
discontent, this day, from the worship of the sanctuary. 

Make the dwellings of thy people a sanctuary to them. If 
any are sick, wilt thou be very graciously present with them. 
If any are appointed unto death, may they have the cloud of 
joy already banging over them and sending down bright 
colors upon their sunset. Be near to all children of sorrow. 
To all that are in darkness may a great light come. 

We pray that thou wilt be near to those who are out of the 
way. Thou that goest forth, thou that seekest and savest, 
grant, we pray thee, to all wanderers the recovering influence 
of thy Spirit. Arouse a conscienee in those that have 
none. Create a desire for purity in those that are giver up 
to lust. Give an earnest purpose and a new and spiritual 
manhood to those that are in the bondage of the flesh. 

We pray for all nations, and especiaily for those that are 
drenched in blood and overtaken by a hail of fire. Will the 
Lord bring speedily the sound of the battle to an end, and es- 
tablish justice everywhere. We pray for the disenthrallment 
of the whole human raee. Enter the dark places. Send forth 
the morning light with heralds of promise, and bring in the 
fullness of thy love. And grant that all the earth may see 
thy salvation. 

We ask it in the adorable name of Jesus, to whom, with the 
Father and the Spirit, shall be endless praises. Amen. 


THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT.* 


“Keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin, and that will by no means clear the 
guilty; visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, 
and upon the children’s children, unto the third and to the 
fourth generation.”—Exop. xxxiv., 7. 

HERE is the mora] system of the world in a nut- 

shell—the perpetuity and transmission of divine 
rewards for virtue and goed conduct, keeping mercy for 
thousands, and the transmission of guilt to the third 
and fourth generations. The phraseology is different ; 
but the idea is the same. On the one side guilt, and the 
transmission of it, and on the other side good, and the 
reward and transmission of it, do not interfere with the 
equitable administration of justice. Transgression is 





* SUNDAY MORNING, Oct. 21, 1877. Lesson: Ezek. xxciil., 1-20; 
3-3. Hipmns (Piymouth Collection), Nos. 286, 771, 1251. 
expressty fer the Ghristian Union by T. J. ELLINWooD. 





guilty, and is punished ; obedience is virtuous, and is 
rewarded ; but the one and the other are not in such a 
sense fixed and inevitable as to be fate. On the ccn- 
trary, they are reversible, both under natural law and 
under moral government, within certain limits. He 
that cuts an artery must die—unless he ties it up again ; 
and then he will not. He that takes poison will die : if 
he repents and takes an emetic he will not. He that by 
mis-eating comes to indigestion will suffer all forms of 
penalty ; and yet, there isa remedial possibility inherent 
in the constitution. 

So we find that in the system of physical nature there 
is this reward and penalty ; and yet that within certain 
bounds there is room for restoration and health. 

That which is true in the physical realm is also true 
in the moral—more eminently true in the moral than in 
the pbysical ; and that for which I have selected this 
passage is the doctrine of the transmissibleness of 
conduct and of the results of conduct—a doctrine which 
in the political philesophy of our own time has been so 
strongly urged by ethical writers. The dogma of the 
sovereignty of the individual, which belongs to the 
modern school of theorists, has almost covered out of 
sight the antithetical or opposite truth of a man’s social 
prerogatives and liabilities. Men have been treated as if 
they were like statues in a gallery on exhibition, which, 
being carved separately, are so absolutely perfect in and 
of themselves that they are competent to all the func- 
tions which belong to them ; whereas, while a man has 
a certain individuality and sovereignty, it runs in very 
narrow limits, and is counterpoised by relationships 
more sens?tive and more vital, and in many respects 
higher, than this truth of individuality and sovereignty. 
For society must not absorb and swallow down the in- 
dividual, thus constantly turning units into genera. 
And, on the other hand, mén must not forget that a 
man is an organic part of that which is greater than the 
individual. The two thivgs are reciprocal ; they stand 
over against each other; and the balance between the 
one and the other constitutes the true theory of the uni- 
verse so far as human beings are concerned. 

Mem are separable. They may be individualized. 
They may have a separate contro] of themselves, toa 
certain degree, and within certain limits. A sphere of 
limited sovereignty there is. And this truth is of trans- 
cendent importance. It is the truth which popular 
education and republican government tend to empha- 
size, perhaps beyond just dynamic boucds; but while 
each man is as a separate and perfect link yet no chain 
has any links that are good for anything except as they 
are wrougbt into each otber. The chain is made by 
perfect individual links; and yet they are so coupled 
together that the chain itself is the sum of all of them. 

Now, men are links in a chain. They unite in a great 
sum. They are subordicate members of the structure 
called ‘* society,” which, good or bad, on the one hand 
takes things good or bad from the individual conduct of 
men, and which, on the other hand, confers, by its own 
good or bad condition, benefit or iujury upon the indi- 
viduals that ge to constitute it. It works both ways. 

There is great fault found with society, in our popu- 
lar and sci: listic reasonings, as being ivjurious to poor 
wronged culprits by what it does, or what it does not 
do; and there is much insisting upon the power and 
duty of individuals, Thus are reared up two conflicting 
schools, one ef which tends to attribute misconduct on 
the part of individuals to the morbid condition of soci- 
ety, aod the other of which is so stringent as almost to 
ignore the influence of society upon the individual, 
holding him to the full responsibility of every result 
that takes place in him or around about him. These 
two elements are at such conflict that, it seems to me, it 
is time for men to have Seriptural instruction on these 
points. 

The Scriptures from the earliest day have announced 
that men stood in such organic relations to society that 
their good or bad conduct spread far beyond the indi- 
vidual actor, and that, in part, they were what they 
were on account of society. That is, in part the con- 
duct of a man is reflected upon those who are around 
about him ; and in part their conduct is reflected upon 
him. A man’s misconduct originates largely in his in- 
dividual will ; and the influence of it goes out upon his 
fellews, as the iofluence of their conduct comes in upon 
him. It acts both ways. 

Men are recipients ; but they are no more recipients 
than they are actors. Every individual man gives and re- 
ceives impressions incessantly. Men ccllectively, looked 
at in the universal, are a great, gigantic organization, 
aod each one reeeives, upon a most sensitive surface as 
it were, impressions of mankind, of nature, and of 
God ; and, according to his power, he produces impres- 
sions upon others. 

Let us.look at some facts that cannot be contradicted. 

First, men are not born as new and separate seeds. 
The old doctrine that men at birth are like a sheet of 
white paper is not quite true. They are like such a 
sheet written on with invisible ink ; and though there 
is nothing to be read there when they are born, or for a 
time afterwards, yet when they are held to the fire of 





circumstances there begins to be developed in them a 
writing that they did: not write. Who did write it? 
Their fathers? Their mothers? Yes, in part. Who 
else? Their grandfathers, and their grandmothers, and 
their fathers and mothers, running back through three 
or four generations. In other words, the individual 
man comes into life as a seed which has in itself the 
effects of the foregoing conduct of a successive line of 
ancestors. Man, therefore, is a composite result. He 
is not an original and new thing organized perfectly, to 
be set in motion, and to be determined asto bis outcome 
wholly by his own will. There are elements that inhere 
in every man who is born into the world which are not 
all of them casua). Many of them are; but some of 
them are essential. They are related to the foundation 
of character. They go to determine moral responsibili- 
ties; aud under the great government of moral respon- 
sibilities they go to determine the subsequent degree of 
guilt or innocence in the conduct of men. The influ- 
ence on us of our ancestors is undoubted, even though 
the analysis may be imperfect and obscure—as it is. 
The very features that have come down to us came 
from our ancestors. It is not as if God were an artist, 
and invented a face for every man that has been born, 
and that isto be born. Human features, as separated 
from each otber, are as types in:a case ; but when they 
are fashioned into the face, or countenance, or bodily 
form of an individual, they are features every one of 
which has before existed in some ancestor, in whole or 
in part. We are spelled out of the past existences of all 
those who were our ancestors. 

Temperament is only another word for predominant 
organization, The brain, the lungs, the heart, the liver 
—on these the very action of life turns; and yet they 
are not given to all men alike, nor with any idea of in- 
dividual military symmetry. The excellences whieh 
have come down to us have come in greater or less per- 
fectness on account of what our fathers were ; and they 
belong to the past, and are reproduced out of it, as out 
of the soil, through a succession of years, plants are re- 
produced, And whether we have a big brain or a little 
one, whether we have large lungs or a wheezy bellows, 
whether we have a heart that like a pump easily sends 
great streams of blood coursing through the system or a 
poor crippled one that leaks and groans in doing its 
work, these things do not depend upon our choice. We 
get what we get, and must make the best of it; and 
what we get comes down to us from our ancestors, 
modified and combined differently. The question is 
simply one of fact, and not of whether you like it or 
not. 

So the tendency in men when they are born into life 


| varies largely with the character aud conduct of their 


ancestors. With some there is a tendency to health, 
while with others there is atendency to disease ; and in 
either case the tendency is very largely transmitted. It 
is modified and affected by the prudence or ignorance 
of the nurse and the mother; but the first forms 
of it belong to the great law of transmission. Some 
men come feebly into existence, they are easily subject 
to morbific influences, and they are ready to break 
down on any assault; others are vital, resilient, tough, 
enduring; and in neither the case of the strong nor of 
the weak is there any credit or biame attaching to 
them. That passes to their ancestors. These influ- 
ences come down to them through various channels, 
transmitted from the past. 

This extends beyond the bodily organization. The 
mental and moral qualities and the disposition, which 
we usually mean by the ‘‘social emotions,” are modi- 
fied by our ancestry. They come down to us in forms 
which are determined more or less by those who have 
gone before us, If you should wipe out all those pri- 
mary elements which they derive from their ancestors 
there would not be enough left of them to make a per- 
sonal identity up out of. 

The problem, therefore, of self-government differs 
through a wide range in individuals. It is easy for 
some men to be good, and it is hard for other men to 
be good; both from the forces that are acting within 
them and from the influences that are operating from 
without upon them. It makes all the difference in the 
world where a man was born, how he was born, of 
what be was born, and with what stringency or 
feebleness of fiber. Some men are born with very 
large understandings, and some ate born with under- 
standings that are very small. Sume men are born 
with very large benevolence, and some are born appa- 
rently with no benevolence. Some men bave great 
basilar force, and indicate it in their very structure and 
orgavization. Other men tbere are who come singing, 
as it were, into life, not being vexed with these great 
animal passions. And of those who are unvexed by 
prodigious basilar furce, some are organized from their 
birth with selfish desires and instincts; and though 
they never sin by passion, they never do anything ex- 
cept by pride and vanity and selfishness. Then again 
there are others who come into life having received a 
still more fortunate temperament, and a still more for- 
tunate organization; and from the cradle, all through 
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life, they evince that to them were given well-balanced 
and large moral tendencies; and self-government with 
such persons is a source of almost no trouble to them. 
It is easier for them to do right than to do wrong, ordi- 
parily, and through a long scale, by reason of trans- 
mitted qualities of human nature, at very different 
points, and in very different degrees of culpability. 

This I say on the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ: 

“That servant which knew his lord's will, and prepared 
not himself, neither did according to his will, shall be beaten 
with many stripes; but he that knew not, and did commit 
things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes.’’ 

It shall be required of a man accerding to what he 
hath; and not according to what he hath not. We do 
not blame a blind man for stumbling, as we do a man 
who bas eyes. We do not praise a man who has no 
hands because he does not strike. In the lower forms 
of buman life we classify responsibilities, and so it 
must be in any true estimate of God’s moral govern- 
ment, 

Men have transmitted, also, their relations in society. 
(od does not briog the nascent soul to the gate of 
heaven, and say to him, ‘“‘Now, choose where you 
would like to be born.” He does not let us find our 
Eden, nor our valley of happiness, nor our occupation, 
nor our parentage, nor our compasions, nor our govern- 
ment, nor our literature, nor our religion. This great 
law of transmission has been grindiog on with infinite 
variations in every direction; and if, by a miracle, when 
an infant comes into life he were permitted to see just 
where he was, aud how he was surrounded, he would 
find that he was dropped into the midst of great streams, 
courses, institutions, which perfectly controlled his life. 
I do not mean that it is so controlled that the question 
of virtue or vice is not the question of volition; but it 
is so controlled as to materially affect the difficulty or 
ease with which he is virtuous or vicious, or with which 
he abstains from vice or attains to virtue. The great 
law modifies his life in these particulars, 

I hold, for instance, that a man who is born under 
circumstances that compel sin 1s innccent, and is prop- 
erly subject to restraint; but it is taken for granted that 
although men ate under conditions of more or less 
difficulty, which differ in different individuals, yet if 
there is remaining in them the power of controlling 
their tendencies then they are responsible in different 
degrees; some in little, some in more, some in much 
avd some in overwhelming measure. A man cannot 
determine what the measure is. God determines that, 
and will determine it. He does it throughout buman 
life in the results which outflow from men as creatures 
of society here, and as creatures of the other life. 

Is it not true that when a man is born into this life 
the immediate character and reputation of his parents 
ichere in him? Would John Milton’s son’s chance in 
literature have been no better than that of the son of an 
ignorant uncultivated man? If Shakespeare had left 
an beir to whom the influence of his genius had been 
transmitted, would he not have been buoyed up by the 
admiration and almost worship that was felt for his 
great sire? And does it not disappoint our expectation 
when we find a noble father with an ignoble son? Are 
we not as much surprised as when we see a noble son 
with an ignoble father? There is a sub-morality that 
runs through society. All men recognize these facts. 

More than that, coming into the sphere of the indi- 
vidual, when a man has dore that which is creditable 
to bim it does not rest with him alone. Everybody 
that bears his name, or is associated with him, even in 
voluntary friendship, has a dividend of what that man 
gave to the world. You see the tendency in this, that 
every good or great man has ever so many parasites. 
Men want to be understood as knowivg him. ‘He is 
my particular friend,” says a man of one who is greatly 
honored. ‘‘ He and I have been intimately associated.” 
All men from England are closely connected with some 
lord or other, or somebody who has an honored name. 
They are in relations of acquaintance or friendship with 
this or that great man. It is simply an extreme and 
somewhat amusing action of that which is a great 
principle—namely, that whenever a man does things 
that are eminent and good, not only has he the advan- 
tage of doing it, but all who are connected with him, 
the district to which he belongs and the age in which 
he lives have the advantage of it. Usconsciously he 
throws his light far away from the socket or candlestick 
of that evolution out of which it came. 

And so, on the other hand, when a man does wrong 
he strikes down himself, his wife, his daughters, and 
his sons, not only; but if the disgrace be great and cries 
out, everybody throughout the community feels as 
thcugh if be had died it would have been better. All 
feel as if he had made their way hard. 

And this social liability, as I call it, to good or evil, 
reflected from the action of each particular man, has 
its own range and method. That is to say,in propor- 
tion as men are degraded and uncultured their social 
liability is narrow and low down. I do not suppose 
that in mid-Africa it makes much difference what a 
man does, In alow and undeveloped state of human 





nature I suppose the result of conduct centers, or mostly 
centers, on the person who does it; but as men rise 
above that state and become more moral and refined, 
and more competent to produce various and large ef- 
fects, in that proportion the law of social liability or 
responsibility widens, indicating that while there is only 
a rude exemplification of this law of transmission in 
the lowest form of living, it is working towards the 
universal form, and that though it is not wholly dis- 
closed in this life its range will be infinite in the life 
which is to come: so that as a man playing on an organ 
may spread the joy of music among ten thousand men, 
there will be atime in which a man sball by his indi- 
vidual self be able to throw light and glory over in- 
finite spheres, and be relatively, though suobrdinately, 
what God is, who is God over all, blessed forever, 
because he is forever blessing. 

On the other hand, we can conceive that men might 
go on into a sphere where the power of evil would pot 
ouly stop with them, but might by this great law of so- 
cial liability take hold upon thousands and thousands 
and thousands of others. Nay, still more than this, 
we find that the effect of a man’s wrong conduct does 
not stop in his own life-time. In other words, it goes 
down to his children, and to his children’s children, to 
the third and fourth generations. Good blood inoculates 
three or four generations; and bad blood inoculates 
three or four generations; so that not only ina man’s 
life-time does he produce results by his conduct, but 
transmissibly ne sends them down the ages, for weal or 
woe, A healtby man, living healthily, sweetly, nobly, 
and in right affiances, will make it easier through two 
hundred years for his posterity to start and enlarge 
themselves, to live and thrive; and a man that gives 
way to license, to lust and to intemperance, with all 
their nerve-sucking tendencies, is not sinning against 
himself alone; his sin is like some ravenous beast on 
the track of its prey, and goes on down to his posterity, 
and through them to others, and through them to still 
others; and if it were not tbat his social actions, co- 
ordinate, developed good as well as bad tendencies, 
evil would work like murrain and rot among men. As 
we are the products of unequal connections—as of a bad 
father and a good mother, or a pad mother and a good 
father—as there is often strength on the oue side and 
weakness on the other, in our ancesiry, the problem of 
life consists in equalizing the discordant constitutions of 
men. 

These things I state, not as philosophies but as facts 
that are patent to the observation, and as facts that are 
not new at all. There is a novelty connected with 
them—namely, that a minister should say them; but 
they are facts that lie at the foundation of things; and 
uvtil we work them not only into our ethics and morals 
but into our theological systems, our ethics and our 
morals will break down. I do not think we are in dan- 
ger of having them break down through the incursions 
of science. It is our weakness that makes science dan- 
gerous. Of course there will be a tendercy to general- 
izations; but the knowledge of what és in this world is 
the knowledge of God’s will. F.r God is not confined 
to a printed Bible. He bas a Bible as old as the world 
itself. The heavens declare his glory, and the earth 
shows his handy-work. Paxaul argued, expressly, that 
the power of God might be known by the state of 
things as they exist, and as they were created. Crea- 
tion is a revelation; and that which we want is to know 
what creation is. Then we shall know what Gud 
thought of when he brought it into being. There is 
no necessary Collision between the printed revelation 
and the revelation which comes from the organic globe 
on which men dwell. There is no necessity for con- 
fusion between these two sources of knowledge. 

And now, with these statements as a foundation, I 
remark in the first place that as they are facts it is a 
great folly to find fault with them. Men instantly 
begin to say, ‘* Well, if that is so, how can God be 
just? Was it right for God to make a creation so 
and so ?” 

A boy has in bis hands a beautiful glass vase; and, 
holding it carelessly, he drops it, and shatters it into a 
thousand fragments, and is vexed about it; ard the 
father says, ‘‘ My son, don’t you know that there is a 
law of gravitation?” And the boy says, ‘* Well, I 
don’t know what there is a law of gravitation for; I 
don’t think it fair, when a body drops things and don’t 
mean to, that they should break to pieces.” And the 
father says, ‘‘ Well, what’s the use of your complain- 
ing of that which you cannot help?” 

Now, God made the world as he thought best, and it 
is as it is, and you cannot make it otherwise; and ail 
you have to ask in this sphere is, ‘*‘ What are the things 
which God has made? what are the principles which he 
has established? and what are the circumstances under 
which I am placed?” and you must conform to them or 
take the consequences. If you think you know better 
how to make a world than God did, there is no law in 
heaven or on earth that prevents your marking out what 
in your estimation should have been, and trying that way 
—only, if thou art obedient, thou art obedient for thy- 





self in this matter; but if thou sinnest thou alone shalt 
bear it. 

Of course there will be more or less of this social 
liability. It is painful to have a fool in a man’s family 
—because it does not stop there; nevertheless, if any 
man says that this doctrine of social liability, or of the 
transmission of qualities through the world, is not 
worthy of God, I leave God and him to settle that. I 
am content with merely saying, Here are the facts; and 
I think it wise to accept the facts and act according to 
them. I think it wise to inculcate this doctrine among 
men; and to teach them not to set up their own will and 
insist on what they think ought to have been, but to 
inquire what is, and follow the line of that which reve- 
lation has disclosed in regard to the structure of the 
human race and the world. 

But I now condescend to argue the question of 
whether what is is best. Viewed in a large way, this 
condition of affairs tends very powerfully to restrain 
evil and promote good, not as we look at it fragmentarily 
avd occasionally, but looking at it in its scope. Every 
person who knows that his neighbor's conduct carries a 
reflective and distributive dividend beyond the doer ; 
every person who knows that he is more or less affected 
by the good rame of his neighbor, has an interest in 
that neighbor’s right conduct. You know that it is so 
in the community. When io a neighborhood where we 
are bringing up our children men open gambliag 
saloons, aod sample rooms, and salacious dens, and in- 
fernal tiaps, on every corner, if we rise up and demand 
that these things sball be suppressed we are met with 
resistance, and are charged with meddling with that 
which does not concera us, with interfering with men’s 
rights, with uodermining the liberties of private citizens, 
and all that sort of thing; but I hold that it belongs to 
us to see to it that demoralizing influences shall not exist 
in the neighborhood where we dwell. No man bas any 
business to bring into the midst of our community that 
which shall be an injury to everybody init. A man has 
no right to have a private little swamp where miasma is 
generated. He may say, ‘‘ It is on my farm,” but if it 
is on bis farm he must keep it there or he will forfeit 
his right to it. 

Now every wicked man is a gigantic, living pump, 
drawing from infernal wells icbor that is distributed 
throughout the whole community. It does not stop 
with the individual. Therefore society has a right to 
say whether a man shall do right or wrong, and has a 
right to restrain men who do wrong. Every good man 
has a right to control everybody that is endangering 
the safety of bis children by his character or conduct. 
I hold that true manliness, true honesty, true patriotism, 
are superior to immorality and vice. I do not besitate 
to say that goodness is imperial and that badness is 
servile, and that it is right and proper that goodness 
should put down badness, and put it down with the 
right hand of power if needful. It may not always be 
needful; but I am speaking of the general fact. There 
may be need of patience, of gentleness, of kindoess, of 
all manner of lenieoce, to others; but the general fact is 
that good men own bad men, and have a right, for their 
own sake, for the sake of their children, and for the 
community’s sake, to put down what is bad. So then 
all society is, as it were, under bonds to keep the peace. 

This brings to bear upon men the action of their very 
strongest forces. A man, for example, is reclaimed to 
rectitude Jate in life. Many a man might be restrained 
from giving way to passion kindled to excess if he un- 
derstood that when he seat life down intv the future he 
was liable to send down this brand of hell in the body 
of every one of his children. A man might say, ‘‘I 
will risk my own intemperance”; but ab! the drunkard 
is liable to send down tothe second, the third, the fourth 
generation, an almost inevitable spark that will kindle 
hell in his posterity; and who can stand and look the 
fact in the face that he is bringing such ruin and misery 
upon those that be loves better than his own lifer Oh! 
after a man is seared all things are alike, and nothing is 
anything to him; but while a man is in the beginnings 
of wrong ways if he could have the scope and power 
of his social relationships and liabilities brought before 
him it would be a very strong restraint upon his ac- 
tions. The thought that others inherit the result when 
we do good or evil should appeal to the generous and 
noble sides of a man’s nature. 

And as men rise in the world the appeal becomes 
stronger and stronger; and it ought to, because every- 
thing is difficult in proportion as it apprcaches perfec- 
tion. Skill in machinery, fineness in pictures, admira- 
bleness in statues are difficult; and so is nobleness in 
character. It grows more and more difficult as men 
rise in the scale of being. And as society rises in de- 
velopment it feels the need of stronger forces to contrcl 
the higher and supremer elements that are unfolded, 
And this principle of transmitted responsibilities God is 
bringing to bear upon mea more and more as they rise 
higher and bigher, that they may feel the need of de- 
veloping them to their ultimate state. 

This constitution of things gives the most cogent 
motives to virtue and morality, One rot only carries 
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his own happiness in his hands, but he carries that 
which ougbt to be dearer to every honorable mon— 
namely, the bappiness of otbers. Many and many & 
man will do more to save anotber’s life than ever he 
would to save hisown. Mavy and many a humble man 
whose night work on the engine leaves bim without ob- 
servation, if he only thought of saving bimself, would, 
when he sees, too late to stop the train, that it is rush- 
ing to destruction, spring from the engine, and take the 
chavees of safety, which are many; but, instead of that, 
he says, “‘lam carrying two hundred men”; avd he 
stands firm on his machine, and goes with it down un- 
der the water, and perishes. For such men there ought 
to be monuments nobler than he has who gives his life 
on the battlefield. 

And so, where a man sees that he is carryiug the wel- 
fare of an age, of a pation, of a generation, of his 
neighb rhood, of his own family, of his children, does 
it not bring concentrated influences to bear upon his 
conscience and benevolence and intelligent reason? 

We see, farther, that the doctripe of individual 
sovereignty must be very much modified in intensity, 
and reduced to much narrower quarters, and that it 
must be specified as one action taking place in a conger- 
ies of actions or tendencies. We are makers of socicty, 
and we are made by society. There is a limited degree 
in which a man originates his thoughts, and there is a 
large degree in which his thoughts are induced by in- 
fluences outside of him. A man has a certain amount 
of will; but there are elements which are continually 
influencing his will ; and though be is an individual, he 
is part and parcel of, avd is inseparable from, a great 
organization. And he is not meant to do what he has a 
mind to. No man can stand up and say, ‘It makes no 
difference to anybody else what Ido. I will do what I 
please and take the consequences—that is enough.” A 
man cannot sin against his own soul and not sin against 
somebody else’s soul. Therefore we must modify this 
wild and unchastened and undefined doctrine either of 
the liberty of will or of the power of choice. 

Individual men in single actions may be vital, but 
there is also another and much less considered truth, 
and a truth of very great moment, namely, that men 
tco often bring their sensuous nature into the sphere 
of moral judgment, and think that any act which 
attracts universal attention, which sets all the news- 
papers into a universal cackle, must be a great acd im- 
portant act. No, I think not, oftentimes the events 
which attract the most attention are in the moral sphere, 
in the sphere of cause and effect, the least potential. I 
know that there is not a single gnat or mosquito in this 
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world that I cannot at a fair fight whip ; but I know 
that where there are ten thousand million gnats or mos- 
quitoes they «ill overmatch me, and drive me, in spite 


of everything that I can do. There is not an aphis that 
sucks juices out of my roses or plants that is not con- 
temptible ; the weight of my finger settles him: but 
aphides multiply with prodigious rapidity ; each one 
has seven times reproduction in a single day ; and there 
emerge in one season millions and billions of them ; and 
they meet me at every corner, in swarms, and overcome 
me. I know that any single beetle is insignificant ; aud 
yet I know tlfat there are beetles to which, when they 
come by the multitude, our gardeners and cultivators 
have to submit, and which set all Europe in a fever 
when they go abroad. 

Now, 2s insect hfe, not on account of its individuality 
but on account of its collective abundance, on accuunt 
of its myriad productiveness, is mightier than armies, 
and is dangerous to an extraordinary degree, so among 
men it is not the great acts of life that are the most ic- 
fluential ; it is the countless swarms of little evils, little 
wrongs, little injustices, little violations of conscience 
and duty, that are taking place morning, noon and 
nigbt. These thousand and one small mischiefs are ris- 
ing and floating over many a man’s head, and by and 
by they will condense ia a final thunder-storm and des- 
troy him. Many a man who does not make any charge 
against himself is laying up wrath against the day of 
wrath, when there shall be a revelation of God’s right- 
eous retribution. 

Living is a serious thing. Life is not a dance. It is 
not a drama on a theater-board. It is prodigious. It 
has infinity in it. It reaches out from every individual 
sphere as far as light reaches. It goes on duwn beyond 
the present, through death, to eternity. And when 
some of us shall stand in Zion and before God it will 
be with us as it was with those who are meationed in 
the parable of our Saviour. There are some in my 
hearing who are good, and are doing good, and who, 
when they stand in heaven and behold the myriads of 
sweet-faced and blessed chanters that throog around 
them will turn and say, ‘‘ Lord, who are these?” and to 
whom the response will come, ‘‘Tbhy children, my 
child, thy children. It was thy fidelity and love and 
teaching that influenced the first movement; and that 
influenced the next; and that the next; and behold 
here is the fruit: but not the whole; for it shall go on 
unfolding forever.” 





And there is many a man that will go up and stand 
in the judgment day, saying, ‘‘There must be some 
balance yet pgainst me here, but on the whole I think I 
have done pretty well,” ard before whom shall rise the 
outcome of all his neglects, of all his sivs, of all the 
mischiefs which he has inflicted on the dispositions of 
men, on the ways of society, and on the courses of 
truth and virtue; and to whom the hideous vision of 
the inferna) darkness which awaits him will appear. 
There is bis portrait drawn in the results that are pro- 
ceeding from him, and tbat bear his likeness and linea- 
ments, 

It is a very solemn thing to live, unless a man is living 
right; and then it is a very joyful thing to live. Itisa 
very solemn thing for a man to die if be does not know 
where he is to go at death; but it is a final triumph, and 
it may well be an ecstasy, to the man whose conscience 
bears him witness thet all his purposes have been just, 
and pure, and loving, and true. Death to him is only 
coronation and glory. 








Fact and Rumor. 


—Coroner of Cleveland thought he was sure of a fee the 
other day, but the skeleton turned out to be that of an ex- 
tinct domestic cat. Proficiency in osteology should be 
required of policemen. 

—Periodical wild, steer made his appearance up town 
last week, tossing three or four women and children, not 
to mention sundry men. Was shot at last—the Peruvian 
Consul not being at hand to lasso him, as in the last in- 
stance. 

—Snow in Canada. 

—U. 8S. Consul Griffin has notified one of the political 
parties at Samoa that it must not use the stars and stripes 
as its national flag. The simple natives will try the Ger- 
man flag next. 

—One year’s imprisonment was none too severe a sen- 
tence for the Ward’s Island keeper who was convicted of 
brutal treatment of an inmate of the Insane Asylum. If 
the victim had been competent as a witness the sentence 
might have been heavier. 

—National Guard Cadets is the latest proposition for 
increasing efficiency of New York State troops. Twenty- 
third Regiment of Brooklyn leads off. Cadet corps now 
fairly established. 

—Heart-rending accident at Woolwich Arsenal (En- 
gland). An “Infant” split its steel lining while being 
fired at a target. Will have to be sawn in two longitu- 
dinally for repairs. Has been fired some thousands of 
times, weighs thirty-five tons all the same. Was the orig- 
inal ‘‘ Woolwich Infant” before accident. 

—Famine imminent in Crete. No reason for it, except 
general misgovernment under Turkish rule. 

—British school-boy under examination by Rt. Rev. 
Bishop says that ‘‘an average is what a hen lays on.” 
Bishop slightly amazed. Boy sticks to it, and refers to 
“Book of Facts.” Book produced. Boy points triumphantly 
to this: “‘The domestic hen lays on an average fifty eggs 
each year.” Confusion of Bishop. 

—Witness took the stand and was sworn: “ Profession ?” 
“Saleslady,” etc., etc. Next witness: ‘ Profession ?” 
“Salesman,” etc., etc. They were employees in the same 
store, but she wasn’t a saleswoman, nor was he a salesgen- 
tleman. Queer, was not it? 

—Leipsic policemen are ordered to arrest wearers of 
tmailing dresses in the street. Unfair discrimination, that, 
against the sex, but an effectual way to bring about dress 
reform. Worth a cycle of conventions. 

—Spaniards capture the President of the Cuban Repub- 
lic and once more proclaim the rebellion at an end. The 
Republic keeps right on, though, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, just as it has done any time in the last eight 








ears. 
7 —Charley Ross again! Small boy in Indiana suspected 
of being C. R., and kidnapped for identification. Indigna- 
tion and pursuit by foster parents who declare that they 
adopted the boy before Charley Ross was heard of. Boy 
recaptured. Kidnappers still declare their belief that it is 
Charley. General row and confusion of all concerned. 

—No U. S. duty on uncanned lobsters. Mr. Ayer, of 
Nova Scotia, knows this and is freezing lobsters by the 
quantity. Will keep them frozen till December and then 
ship them to the West. 

—Young men with $1,500 or so in their pockets can in- 
vest it with absolute certainty as to the result by forming 
chance acquaintances when they come to New York and 
going to a friend’s house for a quiet game in the evening. 

—Consul at Martinique reports wages for general labor- 
ers at 30 cents a day on the plantations and $1 in the 
towns. Thinks there isa great opening there and in the 
neighboring islands for trade with the United States. 

—Dangerous to run under some circumstances! Meyer, 
able seaman, tried it the other day. Officer McGrath saw 
him and arrested him purely ‘“‘on spec.” Meyer said he 
was running away from a fight. McGrath told him to 
take him there. Met mate of Meyer's ship on the way. 
Mutual explanations. Search reveals $11,000 worth of dia- 
monds on Meyer’s person. 

—Henry Watterson will lecture in New York, Nov. 20th, 
on “‘Comicalities, Whimsicalities and Realities of South- 
ern Life.” Good subject. Lecturer perfectly well able to 
deal with it. Says he has no plans for bridging over the 
chasm, but wants Northern capital. 

—Theatrical audiences are ready at a moment's notice 
to accept the cry of “fire” in perfectly good faith. Proven 


by actual experiment at Niblo’s Saturday night, to the 
damage of clothing, smashing of doors, fainting of women 
and general consternation. 

—Kitty Wagner, aet. 13, of Porter’s Lake, Pa., went 
for the cows Sunday afternoon a week ago, lost her way, 
was chased by a black bear and luckily took to a tree that 
was not big enough for him to climb. Was nearly starved 
when found. Bear killed. Three hundred pounds. 

—Fernando Wood, chairman of Ways and Means Com- 
mittee; Appropriations, Atkins, of Tenn.; Foreign Affairs, 
Swan, of Md.; Military Affairs, Banning, of Ohio; Com- 
merce, Reagan, of Texas; Naval Affairs, Whitthorne, of 
Tenn.; Judiciary, Proctor Knott, of Ky.; Post Roads, 
Waddell, of N. C.; Banking and Currency, Buckner, of 
Mo. ; Elections, Harris of Va. Most of the other chairman- 
ships are reappointments. 

—England reports a check to the recent agricultural 
tendency to turn arable into grazing land. Reason, im- 
portation of American beef. 

—The “ World” thinks that ‘‘An Egyptian Obelisk which 
bears testimony (a Latin inscription) that it has passed 
from the keeping of the Roman Empire to that of the 
American Republic isan object which the least imagina- 
tive or impressible of New Yorkers could hardly look upon 
without emotion.” That does not sound like the coldly 
cynical ‘‘ World,” but it is generally admitted that it has 
lost its head in this Obelisk matter. 

—Making lint for the Eastern hospitals is now the 
fashionable employment in London. The Queen and 
the Princesses set the example. 

—What is the reason for the existence of the two oll 
political parties? Give it up? Why, to keep one another 
from going to pieces to be sure. 

—Story that Chief Joseph would not so much as look at 
Gen. Howard at the surrender pronounced false. Joseph 
at first tendered his rifle to Howard, in token of surrender. 
Howard said it was Miles’s fight and referred him to that 
officer. 

—In addition to its labor troubles, Scranton, Pa., dis- 
covers a municipal ring of creditable dimensions for sv 
smallatown. Illegal bonds, fraudulent orders, etc., etc. 

—People who read the item to the effect that the large 
boa-constrictor in the New York Aquarium has given 
birth to fifty young ones had better refresh their know!- 
edge of the habits of reptilia before giving it entire cre- 
dence. The item is prudently worded, however, as regards 
the unprecedented character of the event. 

—Great interest in foreign missions in Washington. 
Pity it had not arisen when the A. B. C. F. M. was in ses- 
sion at Providence. 

—General Grant has gone to Paris and is received with 
great consideration everywhere. Newspaper representa- 
tives have made the astonishing discovery that he is 
reticent. 

—Mr. Bergh has been a trifle precipitate again. Having 
been worsted in a suit on behalf of an abused horse, he 
accused in a private letter Justice Wandell of being cousin 
to the defendant. The Justice denied the charge, and Mr. 
Bergh was very near being fined for contempt of court. 

—The British meteorologists cannot become reconciled 
to the fact, now pretty well demonstrated through the 
“* Herald’s” remarkably intelligent and successful observa- 
tions, that Great Britain cannot have any weather to 
speak of until we have done with it here in America. 
Twice within a fortnight storms have been foretold for the 
English coast at least four days in advance. 

—Next summer the Yale-Harvard boat race will be at 
New London. 

—George D. Lord, of the Canal Ring, is discharged, the 
Supreme Court having overruled the decision in his case 
on what looks very like a technicality, namely, the statute 
of limitations. Attorney General Fairchild will at once 
take the steps necessary to secure a review of the decision, 
and the District Attorney of Erie County will secure an- 
other indictment for conspiracy to defraud. 

—lIn the matter of military service alone the strikes cost 
New York State about $250,000, 

—South Fifth Avenue and West Broadway bear testi- 
mony to the vigor with which the Elevated Railway is 
being pushed forward. Some three hundred workmen are 
engaged, and the foundations are being laid in the most 
substantial manner. 

—Second Lieutenant Flipper, the colored West Point 
graduate, is still enjoying his post graduate leave of ab- 
sence, after which he will join his regiment, the Tenth 
Cavalry. The last story about him was to the effect that 
he had been offered, and was about to accept, the com- 
mand of the Liberian army. Upon this he writes a letter 
saying that there is no truth in the report, and that if there 
were he would not accept the position. He says that he is 

“not at all disposed to flee from one shadow to grasp at 
another—from the supposed error of Hayes’s Southern 
policy to the prospective glory of commanding Liberia’s 
army.” Look out, Mr. Flipper; the President is Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

—Mr. Tilden came back from Europe on Thursday and 
was serenaded Saturday evening by the Manhattan Club. 
Considering the fight which he has waged to bring out the 
respectable elements of his party, his reception was rather 
lukewarm and the cheering absolutely feeble. But then 
things have changed since last fall. His speech was some- 
what discursive, but plain enough in regard to the election 
and the army. In the former he declared that the people 
had been robbed, and to the increase of the latter he pro- 
tested that he would never consent. 

—This looks very much as if the Canadian authorities 
were taking a leaf out of our book in the matter of Indian 
government. It is no more nor less than an alleged treaty 





with the Blackfeet Indians, giving them so much per head 
in return for a clear title to some valuable Jands, 
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10 PER CENT. INTEREST 


We wish to call attention to our first mortgage coupon bonds on improved farms in the 
States of Kansas, Missouri and lowa, as an 


INVESTMENT 


paying ten per cent. per annum, half yearly, in New York. As the sustenance of human life 
depends upon the productions of agriculture, carefully selected mortgages 


UPON IMPROVED FARMS 


have always been and always will be regarded as the choicest of securities. While there is 
more accumulated wealth, because of greater age, in Europe and the Eastern States, than in 
the Western, there is much more natural wealth 


IN THE WEST 


than in the East, because of greater fertility of soil, and an excess of all natural resources. 


OUR RECORD. 


On commencing work we concluded to locate our principal office in the midst of 
the securities. Our success in the work has demonstrated the wisdom of our choice. 
Though the investor is in many cases a long distance from us, it is self-evident that 
the most essential part of the business is to obtain in every loan made security of un- 
questionable excellence. To obtain securities of this nature, being located as we are, 
we possess many advantages over negotiators who have their headquarters in the 
East, and have to depend upon agents for the selection of securities. 


WE HAVE NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 


and no customer of ours has ever waited a day after maturity for interest or principal. 

In no case bas any party had to take an acre of land on which we loaned bis money. 
Having been in the business more than six years our work is not an experiment. The 
past is a proper index of the future. 

We now have two hundred and five customers residing in twenty-six States, 
Provinces and Foreign Countries. To this number we are constantly receiving ad- 
ditions. 

Those who know us best can certify to all of the foregoing assertions, and all who 
know us at all can say that we have fulfilled our promises according to agreement. 

We have made as high as sixty-four loans for one party, and we have other cus- 
tomers whose number will exceed this before many months. 


WHY OUR SUCCESS. 


First because of the excellence of our field in natural resources, and second for the 
reason that we have been careful in each case to obtain ample security, owned and 
occupied as a home by a good party. 

The central location of these three States, on the two great rivers of North America, 
is exceedingly desirable for future growth and accumulation of weal:h. The marvel- 
leus growth of these States in the past is now a matter of history. 

In 1855 the population of Kansas was but 8,601. To-day it is not less than 650,000. 
This is a gain of nearly 30,000 a year. 

The population of Missouri in 1820 was only 66,557, while it is now 2,000,000. In 
1840 Iowa had a population of 43,112. In 1870 it had increased to 1,194,020, which 
is a gain of 2,669 per cent. in thirty years. These figures are weighty arguments in 
favor of our field. 

The portions of the States in which we work comprise the eastern part of Kansas, 
the western portion of Missouri, and the south-westera part of Iowa, so that our office 
at Lawrence (which is in the north-eastern part of Kansas) is near the geograpbical 
center of the field. These are the best agricultural portions of the three States. Rail- 
roads penetrate all portions of this field in such a manner that we can without delay 
see our western customers and their securities in what ever direction they may be. 

One reason of our success is, that men whom we have lvuaned to have been success- 
ful in the use of their money. We loaned $1,000 toa man in the fall of 1874. He 
stated the following wivter that the cattle he bad bought with that loan were worth 
$2,000. We know of similar instacces in all the years of our business. One-third of 
the actual value of the land is the largest amount that we place on proper! y—this, 
exclusive of the perishable improvements. 


TO INSURE ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


we make use of every possible precaution. We ascertain values by requiriog a sworn 
appraisement of the property by men who are well acquainted with it, and by inspec- 
tion of the same. LEvéry necessary means is made use of to secure ali the facts in re- 
gard to each applicant and his security, and being in the midst of our field we have 
great facilities to this end. All papers are carefully prepared at this office by men of 
extensive experience, and every part of the work is subjected to careful examination 
before the loan is completed. 


INVARIABLE RULES. 

1. Sworn statements must be made by applicant and by disinterested parties, as to 
the condition and cash value of the land and improvements. 

2. Property must be examined before loan is made. 
Luan only on improved farms THAT WILL INCREASE IN VALUE. 
Loan no more than one-third of the cash value of land, exclusive of buildings. 
Lan only on first mortgages. 
Loan only to good managers not in debt. 
. Abstract of title must be furnished, certified to by the county officers. It must 
show the title to be in borrower, without any cloud whatever. 

8. Mortgage must be recorded before money is paid to borrower. 

9. Interest must be paid in New York every six months, to net the lender ten per 


cent. per annum. 
TITLES. 
In this respect these States possess great advantages, as in many cases the title of 
the present owner is obtained direct from the Government. S» few conveyances 
have been made that titles are seldom complicated. 


THe LAWS 


are very favorable to parties loaning within these States. Our form of mortgage 
expressly waives all appraisement, homestead and stay laws, and also provides 
for full attorney’s fees. Under our laws, conditions in a mortgage, providing 
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that if default is made in the payment of any one note secured thereby, or the interest 
thereon, or any part thereof, or in the payment of taxes and assessments on the 
property mortgaged, or any part thereof, the whole of the money secured by said 
mortgage shall become immediately due and payable—are valid. If contracted for, 
ten per cent. is legal interest. Judgments bear the same rate of interest as the con- 
tract on which they are rendered, until fully paid. Courts are so arranged that 
speedy judgments are always obtainable. 


saan Mortgage Loans 

are obtained what can be claimed for no other securities. They are investments 
where the investor bolds all papers, and has his money under his own control. The 
papers show : Ist, that the Government patent is of record ; 2d, that the chain of 
title from patentee to borrower is complete ; and 3d, that the investor’s mortgage is 
the First and ONLY lien of any kind upon the property. These loans judiciously 
placed are conclusive evidence of certain repayment, yet we guarantee the payment 
of interest when due by placing our name upon the face of each coupon. This is 
done that parties may know that we use great care in the selection of securities, and 
that we are compelled to act for the lender during the life of the loan. 


PAYMENTS, 

We keep a record of all Joans, and see that each interest installment is in New York on 
day of maturity. We alsosee that the principal (which is collected promptly on account 
of the very large security demanded) is as promptly paid or reloaned as parties desire. 

The promptness with which interest is always paid makes these loans very desirable 
for all, and especially for those who make use of the interest on their money for their 
support, for toey kaow to a day just when it will be paid, and can make arrange- 
ments accordingly. . The interest is made payable in New York so that the investor 
can collect his money at bis home back without expense to him. 

As a proof of the great productiveness of our soil, we take a few statements of 
farmers from tbe Fourth Anoual Report of the 


Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 


Corn.—Statement of 8. K. Freeman, Osage county : I planted the third of May. 
Obtained 94 bushels per acre. (This is sbelled corp). 

WINTER WHEAT.—Statement of J. Wilday, Butler county: Drilled in the Gold 
Drop. Harvested over 63 bushels per acre. 

William Mellison, of Marion county, raised 60 bushels of wheat per acre. The 
ground was measured by County Treasurer. 


PoraTogEs.—Statement of J. T. Bullock, Greenwood county : Harvested peach- 
blow potatoes that yielded 480 bushels tu the acre. 


Broom Corn.—Statement of 8. C. Arnend, Brown county : I planted on the 22d 
of May, aod harvesied on the 23d of August. Net profit of 18 acres was $956.80. 


The Report shows that parties in different parts of the State have bad as large 
yields of spring wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, castor beans, and vegetables, as of 
those crops that we have shown. 


Can Pay 10 per Cent. 

The foregoing statements are evidence of the productiveness of our scil when prop- 
erly treated. But suppose a man raises only 20 bushels of wheat and 50 busheis of 
corn to the acre one year with another. Wheat is never worth less than $1.00 per 
bushel, and corn fed to stock will pay at least 40 cents per bushel ; so figuring cery 
low we see that the producing capacity of the land is not less than $20 per acre. Our 
loans average $3.55 per acre ; thus the interest on an average loan is but 1% per cent. 
of the producing capacity of the farm on which it is placed. To pay the interest, 
then, requires no effort, Figuring in the same way on our five-year Joans, it only re- 
quires 3}¢ per cent. of the producing capacity of the land to be laid by each year to 
pay the principal. But it is not necessary to pay the principal from the productions 
of the farm. The continued prosperity of this country is assured. The people are 
bound to continue the development of our unequalled resources. Our lands ure yet 
at a minimum value, and they are bound to increase enough during the life of the 
loan, to pay the principal. This, if there is not a dollar’s worth of improvements put 
on the land. 

Opinions of the Press. 


KANSAS is a great State. It extends four hundred miles from east to west, and two hun- 
dred miles from north to south. [ts soil 1s iuexhaustible in fertility, its climate salubrious, 
its people are a peuple of enterprise, thrift, energy, intellig*nce, liberality and progress. It 
is one of the bes: grazing States in the Union. Wheat, rye, Darley, corn, oats, flax, Irish pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes, sorghum, peaches, cherries, grapes and berries are grown iu abundance. 
— Wooster (Ohio) Republican. 

Having seen this wonderful country, we cannot abstain from uniting with the lamented 
Greeley in tne advice to every young man, every man of ambition, to secure a home in the 
West. Here the land is easily cultivated, the crops are enormous, a railroad is at your door, 
and prices are equal to those in Kastern cities.— Toledo (Uhio) Democrat. 

The soil of Ka::sas is certainly one of the best in the world. The valleys of Neosho, Cotton- 
wood and Arkansas, however, secm to produce everything.—Cambridye (/nd.) Tribune. 

If a new home is desired, we say go Wes! Go to Kansas, and there you will find every thing 
that nature can offer as an inducement to stay and improve its advantages. Kansas is a 
mighty State. It nas twice the area of Ohio. It has capacities for production beyond al! the 
conceptions of a man who bas not seen tne Great West. It has a vigorous, thriving, go- 
ahead population. It bas schools. and J and all the means of education, and also a live 
disposition te improve them.—Canton (Oh) Repository. 

In every township in Kansas two sections ot land bave been set apart for schoo! purposes. 
Heuce every town, large or small, bas its school house, and the people of Kansas can look 
with pride, as they do, upun their advantages for education. Already the influence of these 
schools is felt, in vringing into the State, as settlers, a better class of people, and tue traveler 
will hardly find a more iutelligent people than is found to-day in most parts of Kansas.—Cin- 
cinnati (Ohio) Western Christian Advocate. 

Our observation has led us to believe that the soil of Kansas is of the most productive 
in toe world—producing crops of almost every description in prolific abundance.— Laporte 
(Ind.) argus. 

Fields of corn of almost boundless extent were usual sights along the line of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, wbich carried us through tbe heart of Kansas.—N. Y. / imes. 

Whatever may be said of the State of Kansas and the West, | am bound as au honest man 
to say thatin the month of June, to my eye, it is one of the finest countries I ever saw.— 
Wabash (Ind.) Plaindealer. 

From the “ New York Financier,” June 22, 1875: The debt of sev of the principal States 
of the West is nt much more than one-half that of the single State of New York, and that of 
the six principal cities of the West is less than one-balf that of the single city ot New York. 

As the present valuations of property are so Jow, and appraisements are made with unusual 
care aid caution, the basis on which loans are now made is unusually safe, and presents a 
most favorable time to make mortgage loans. Itis high time the wonderful materia! advance- 
meutand tue creditabie financial condition of the West were more intelligently comprehended 
by Eastern capitalists. The distrust of the Eastern man will always disappear betore a careful 
persona! examination of the Western country and its condition, especially as to the compara- 
tively insignificant State, county and muvicipal indebtness of the West. 


CAUTION. 


You may not again have an opportunity to read this advertisement, therefore if you 
have, or expect to have, funds to invest, and a certaun ten per cent. will satisfy you, 
send NOw for our 32 page pamphlet, giving full description of our field and manr er of 
work, with opinions of the press, testimonials, references, and specimen papers used. 


J. B. WATKINS & CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas, 
Branch Office : 243 Broadway, N. Y. 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
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Science and 


Att. 


\ NEW PROCESS of embalming has been devised by Dr. 
Lowell, of Brooklyn, N. Y., which bids fair, according to 
the ‘‘ Scientific American,” to supersede the process now 
in vogue. A solution of cloride of zine is injected into a 
vein or artery simply by placing the fluid in a porcelain- 
lined receptacle raised to a convenient height above the 
subject. Rubber tubing and a glass point suffice to con- 
duct the fluid to an opening in a vein or artery (this is 
best made, according to Dr. Lowell, in the brachial artery 
above the elbow), and allowing the injection to take place 
through the natural hydraulic pressure of the apparatus. 
If the cost of this process does not exceed the figures 
claimed, and its efficiency is confirmed, strenuous opposition 
may be expected from the undertakers and all others en- 
gaged in keeping funeral expenses at a maximum. 





A REWARD of $24,000 is offered by the Government of 
India, through the Department of State, for a ramie clean- 
ing machine which will separate the bark and fiber from 
the stem and the fiber from the bark. Ramie is the 
plant which produces the fiber known as China grass. It 
belongs to the nettle family. A full description of the 
plant and of the best machine as yet invented will be found 
in the ‘‘ Scientific American” for Nov. 3d. The trials are 
to be held in India in August and September, 1879. 





GovuprL—NEw ENGRAVINGS.—We note first a fine im- 
pression from a newly executed plate of Titian’s famous 
‘Presentation de la Vierge,” in the Gallerie des Beaux 
Arts in Venice, also two engravings from recent paintings 
by Alma Tadema, representing genre scenes in ancient Ro- 
man life. The “‘ Huguenot Fugitives” is engraved by Hunt 
from one of G. H. Boughton’s recent works. The motive 
is drawn from the dreadful days which followed St. Bar- 
tholomew, when parties of fugitives were making their 
escape in all directions. Several members of such a party 
have in this instance gained a boat which is pulling toward 
a brig which is in the offing, but a little family consisting 
of father, mother, and little child have evidently fallen 
behind, in the hasty run to the boat, taking refuge behind 
a boulder which temporarily hides them from their pur- 
suers. The father evidently expects prompt discovery and 
stands with drawn rapier waiting to sell as dearly as pos- 
sible the life which he knows will not be spared. Boughton 
is seldom altogether successful in facial expression, but the 
mise-en-scene is pathetically dramatic. ‘The Greedy 
Calves” is another fine, large, new English engraving 
(Arthur Turrell, of London), after Otto Weber. It is a do- 
mestic subject, of great life and vigor, which should be 
very popular with collectors of choice engravings. 





\ New Compass.—Mr. Stephen Longfellow, a nephew 
of the poet, has, it is said, invented a compass which is 
wholly insensible to local attraction such as is caused by 
the iron used in naval construction, or the carrying of 
large masses of iron in cargo. The bowl of the compass 
is surrounded by four magnets in the form of segments, 
each segment one-sixth of the circle. They are insulated 
by means of porcelain or glass knobs so completely that 
a six-pound magnet placed within a very short distance 
fails to affect them. These magnetic segments are put in 
slides around the upper part of the bowl of the compass, 
and being attached to jointed arms they can be readily ad- 
justed to the plane of the chord in a broken circle, or 
grouped together on one side of the compass. Their ordi- 
nary position is in the plane of the chord, extending 
around the upper rim of the bowl] and distant therefrom 
only about one-fourth of an inch. This is not wholly un- 
like the invention of Professor Airy. It has, however, 
stood tests as no other compass has done, and is regarded 
as a valuable discovery by competent judges. 





Mr. W. H. BEarp is beginning a humorous composition 
entitied ““A Wayside Rehearsal.” It represents an old 
mountebank engaged in teaching a terrier and a monkey 
to perform tricks. Behind him is a trained bear, and at 
his right a Newfoundland dog. A peasant girl watches 
the proceedings with interest. He has also under way a 
pleasing design which he calls ‘“‘ Making Friends.” By a 
farm house porch stands, with her toy wagon, a little girl, 
and near her a lot of tamed rabbits, two of whom are ex- 
amining her. One standing on his hind legs reaches up 
and snuffs at her, and the other, with ears up, looks quiz- 
zically at her. The child, timid, hardly knows what is ex- 
pected of her, whether she is te kiss the standing rabbit or 
not. These subjects are in the line of Mr. Beard’s best 
work—quite unlike the humanized monstrosities which he 
sometimes paints. 





THE PORTFOLIO is not quite so lavish of etchings as 
formerly, the three plates in the October number being, 
Ist. One of Mongin’s etchings after a child-picture, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 2d. Five engravings by the Beham’s, 
reproduced in fac-simile by Arnaud Durand; and, 3d. ‘‘ A 
Divided Attention,” photogravure by Goupil, after G. H. 
Koughton. There are also four minor illustrations accom- 
panying the text of the several articles. The titles of the 
contents for the month are “The National Gallery,” 
‘ Albert Durer,” “ Brief Notices of Art Publication,” “A 
Divided Attention” and ‘‘ Sketches of Italy.” 





Tre Art JourNAL for November has three steel plates, 
namely, ‘‘On the Hillside,” after Holman Hunt ; “‘ The 
Dog and the Shadow,” after Landseer, and ‘‘ The Student,” 
rather poorly etched, from a painting by Meissonier. The 
(ictober two plates are good work. There is besides these 
a full page illustration entitled ‘‘ Le Passeur,” which is a 





very poor piece, and should not have been admitted to the 
pages of the journal. The reading pages are rich in admira- 
ble subordinate illustrations, showing specimens of ancient 
Irish art, modern interiors selected from New York houses, 
afew new Philadelphia churches, and some drawings of 
American art manufactures. 





THE GREAT WALL OF CuotIna.—The Great Wall of China 
was measured in many places by Mr. Unthank, an Ameri- 
ican engineer, lately engaged on a survey for a Chinese 
railway. His measurements give the height at eighteen 
feet, and a width on top of fifteen feet. Every few hun- 
dred yards there isa tower twenty-four feet square, and 
from twenty to twenty-five feet high. The foundation of 
the wall is of solid granite. Mr. Unthank brought with 
him a brick from the wall, which is supposed to have been 
made two hundred years before the time of Christ. In 
building this immense stone fence to keep out the Tartars, 
the builders never attempted to avoid mountains or chasms 
to save expense. For 1,300 miles the wall goes over plain 
and mountain, and every foot of the foundation is in solid 
granite, and the rest of the structure solid masonry. In 
some places the wall is built smooth up against the bank, 
or canons, or precipices, where there is a sheer descent of 
1,000 feet. Small streams are arched over, but on the 
larger streams the wall runs to the water’s edge, and a 
tower is built on each side. On the top of the wall there 
are breast-works, or defenses, facing in and out, so the de- 
fending forces can pass from one tower to another without 
being exposed to any enemy from either side. To calcu- 
late the time of building, or cost of this wall, is beyond 
human skill. So far as the magnitude of the work is con- 
cerned, it surpasses everything in ancient or modern times 
of which there is any trace. The Pyramids of Egypt are 
nothing compared with it.—{London News. 





Woop STRvcTURE.—If the stem of an exogenous tree be 
cut across, it will be found to exhibit a number of nearly 
concentric rings, more or less distinct, and, in certain cases, 
radial lines intersecting them. These rings represent the 
annual growth of the tree, which takes place just under 
the bark. Each ring consists of bundles of woody fiber, or 
vascular tissue, in the form of long, tapering tubes, inter- 
laced and breaking joint with each other, having a small 
portion of cellular tissue at intervals. Towards the outer 
edge of each ring the woody fiber is harder, more compact 
and of a darker color than the remaining portion. The 
radial lines consist of thin hard vertical plates formed 
entirely of cellular tissue, known to botanists as ‘‘ medull- 
ary rays” and to carpenters as ‘‘silver grain.” As the tree 
advances in age the rings and rays become more irregular, 
the growth being more vigorous on the sunny side, causing 
distortion. It must be borne in mind that the strength of 
wood ‘along the grain” depends on the tenacity of the 
walls of the fibers and cells ; while the strength ‘across 
the grain” depends on the adhesion of the sides of the 
tubes and cells to each other.—{The Builder. 








Correspondence. 


TWO QUESTIONS. 

I HAVE just read your article on ‘‘ Foundations,” and 
hasten to say that it is just the ground I have wanted to 
see taken by some Christian paper, and want to thank you 
for it; but please tell me why, if Christ came eating and 
drinking and turned water into wine as his first miracle, I 
should be governed by a stronger law of love, and never 
touch wine on any occasion for fear some one else may be 
injured by my example? Is it not enough that the ‘“ dis- 
ciple be as his Master,” without trying to be better? 

In regard to your article, ‘‘New Doctrines in Old 
Churches,” suppose the pastor of a Baptist church should 
feel that he had new light on the subject of baptism and 
begin to preach that there was no salvation without it, 
would it be persecution for the church to say to him, We 
believe you perfectly sincere in your convictions, but it is 
not the view held by this church, and you will have to go, 
as we believe it a dangerous doctrine to preach! I believe 
in progress, but ‘how can two walk together except they 
are agreed?” W. 

To tbe first of these queries we answer that W. would 
not question the duty of a father to Jeave off from his 
table fruit in the cholera season which in avotber sea- 
soo he would use freely and with impunity. He would 
not take wine with him on a visit to the Bic ghamtoa 
Inebriate Asylum. He would not offer it to the pa- 
tients. That fact concedes the principle that total ab- 
stinence may be, in certain circumstances, a duty of 
love to the weak. When it is love’s duty, each Chris- 
tian discipie must judge for himself, 
hierarchy may decide for him. 

As to the second question, if W. will lock at Amos 
iii., 3, he will see that his oft-misquoted text simply 
declares that no person and no nation can walk with 
God unless he agrees with—that is, is in harmony with 
—him in spirit ard purpose. Two can avd often do 
walk together who are not agreed, provided they are at 
one in their spirit and ultimate aim. Couservatives ard 
radicals, democrats and republicans, fougbt side by 
side in the civil war, agreed in nothiog but ia their de- 
termination to preserve the Union unimpaired. The 
agreement necessary for Chrietian work is not agree- 
ment in theological opinions, but in allegiance to Cbrist 
and in desire to bring every knee to bow and every 
tongue to confess Him Lord. The Sunday-school as- 








No temperance 





semblies at Chautauqua, the Thousand Islands, Lake 
Bluff, and a score of other encampmeats, sutfice to dem- 
onstrate that. 

THE CHURCH A SUFFICIENT TEMPERANCE 

SOCIETY. 

Is the sin of intemperance a greater sin than many 
others in the calendar? Can we say that the person ad- 
dicted to strong drink is a greater sinner—or in more 
danger of the loss of his soul—than the profane swearer, 
the liar, the swindler, the adulterer, or the Sabbath 
breaker ? 

Now, if the church is not sufficient, as a society, for the 
sin of intemperance can we claim that it is sufficient for 
the other forms of sin? Or, in other words, if there is a 
call for a society, outside of the church, to battle with the 
sin of intemperance, is there not an equally loud cali for 
separate organizations to cope with the other evils named ¢ 

That these evils exist, and exist in the church, cannot be 
denied. Why, then, single out but one of the sins, and or- 
ganize a separate society for its overthrow, when, at the 
best, the work stops short of a perfect work +—for it must 
be acknowledged that the only safety for the victim of 
strong drink is in the grace of God, and that the only 
safe society is in the church of God. Is not this outside 
work an admission that the church of God is not equal to 
certain emergencies that may arise, and that it must be 
amended or supplemented by the patchwork of man / 

If warfare is not carried on by the church against the 
evil of intemperance, the fault is not in the spirit, or de 
sign, of the church, but in unfaithful administration. But 
lack of fidelity to its principles does not constitute a suffi- 
cient reason for abandoning the principles, or the substitu 
tion of something else. Tora. 

JUNCTION CrTy, Kansas. 

The church ought to be all the temperance society 
that the community needs. But if it is not, in any given 
locality, that fact is abundant reason for organizing such 
a society outside the churches; it is not a sufficient 
reason for adopting other than Gospel principles acd 
methods in the temperance work. 


MORE ABOUT “CHRIST AS A TEMPERANCE RE- 
FORMER.” 

Curist did not indeed establish temperance organizations 
nor anti-slavery societies. He did not talk about free 
schools, nor orphan asylums, nor any of the many benefi- 
cent institutions of the present day. He simply during 
his brief ministry laid down a set of principles to be car- 
ried out by his followers. To save the world from sin was 
his mission, not by remaining here personally to do the 
work, but he intrusted to his disciples in all time the 
carrying forward and finishing of that work after he 
should have returned to his Father. He cast out devils in- 
stantly by his miraculous power; we, his followers, not 
having that power, must do the work by other means 
within our reach, looking to him in all our efforts for 
guidance and help. 

If we are to pursue the course indicated in the article 
referred to in relation to intemperance, why not in relation 
to all other evils! Why direct any special effort against 
any sin? but rather wink at it, handle it gingerly, and wait 
for the currents of time and the gradual moral elevations 
of the race to overcome and finally obliterate them. 
Have we pursued this course? Think of all the turmoil 
and commotion, the riots and bloodshed, the under-ground 
railroads and devices innumerable which were connected 
with and employed in the overthrow of slavery. And the 
leading editor of the Christian Union, Mr. Beecher, was 
first and foremost in all this work. He did not think fit to 
deal gently with that subject on the ground that Christ 
said nothing against it, but he dealt the evil its heaviest 
blows, right and left, at home and abroad, in the pulpit 
and on the platform. And though the desired object was 
not accomplished in one year, nor ten, nor twenty, and 
though laws failed of their desired effect and the end de- 
sired sometimes seemed hopeless of attainment he never 
wavered nor desisted from his labors until the work was 
consummated. Why was this course pursued if we of 
the nineteenth century are to do nothing except what the 
Master did? 

But now we have an evil at home to overcome; one that 
affects every one of us personally and directly; a greater 
evil than slavery, because it is an unmixed evil. And now 
how changed. Now we are advised to cease all our direct 
efforts for the suppression of our own home evil and by- 
and-by everybody will become Christians, and then of 
course we shall all be temperate and the work will be 
done. Why didn’t we think to wait for onr ‘“ dear south- 
ern brethren” to be converted, and so abolish slavery of 
their own accord? M. C. 

If M. C. will read the article criticised a second 
time, and then will read our editorial in last week’s 
paper entitled ** Foundations,” she will see that we do 
not propose to deal gently with drunkenness, nor to 
wibk at it, por to handie it gingerly. A little two-inch 
garden hose las been playing ou this fire. We call on 
the Christian churches neither to man the garden engine 
nor to stard off and lcok on with their hands in their 
pockets, but to bring up their churches and work them 
on Gospel principles. As to the slavery question, Mr. 
Beecher did exactly what Christian ministers ought to 
do now; be fought slavery from the pulpit; he made 
Plymouth Church an anti-slavery society; he insisted 
on the moral obliquity of slavery because it violated the 
spirit of love and defaced the divine image in humanity ; 


‘ he worked always with the Christian anti-slavery re- 
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formers; and he was chid at the time, and when the 

war closed he was vigorously denounced, because he 

would not impart into a campaign of love the ammu- 

nitions of bitterness and wrath; because he would not 

« mduct a Gospel campaign on anti-Gospel principles. 
FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 

Tue following extract from a letter, which has been 
two months coming from an occasional correspondent, 
wil! be read with interest, showing as it does that the 
temperance question is not wholly confined to Christian 
commuaities : 

NATAL CoLony, Aug. 25, 1877. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

The Colonial authorities are beginning at last to take 
into consideration the means of averting an evil which 
threatens not only the bodies and souls of the natives but 
the peace and prosperity of the colony. I refer to intem- 
perance, which is on the increase, with crime and other abom- 
inations naturally resulting. Drinking beer, brewed from 
musty Indian corn, is common throughout South Africa, 
but it does not degrade to a level with the brutes like that 
of rum and whiskey. Now that the natives are acquiring 
an appetite for the “ fire-water” supplied to them by ava- 
ricious white men the ruinous effects appear, as in the 
case of the North American Indians. Though it is a viola- 
tion of Colonial law to sell ardent spirits to the natives, 
the Indian coolies, now numbering upwards of 8,000 on the 
sugar estates, can buy them ad libitum; so, also, the Hot- 
tentots, half castes, and St. Helena servants who have 
lately come to the colony. The coolies are sometimes de- 
tected in purchasing bottles of rum on the sly for the 
Kaflirs, being rewarded with a draught for their services. 
The sale is so lucrative that unprincipled liquor dealers are 
willing to run the risk of detection, the penalty being only 
a small fine. Itis easy to see, with eyes but half open, 
what a serious state the colony will come to if the native 
population become drunkards. It is curious and yet pain- 
ful to observe how the Natal law makers handle this grave 
matter. Some of them argue that the natives cannot be 
prevented from drinking and that coercive measures are 
useless. Some say, “Let drunkenness be a punishable 
offense,” without inquiring what shall be done to those 
who throw temptation in the way of the ignorant natives. 
The most sensible proposition which has been made is the 
appointment of a detective police composed of natives, of 
a secret nature, to be on the watch and report every case 
of illicit sale of spirits. One of the Natal magistrates has 
declared that he can prevent the sale entirely within his 
jurisdiction if provided with an able staff of policemen. 
It is impossible at present to say what will result from the 
discussions on this subject at the seat of government. My 
fear is that nothing will be done more than increasing the 
fine for a contravention of the law and an occasional sup- 
pression of licenses. Oh, for the good old Maine law to 
prevent a deluge of liquid fire overwhelming this, in many 
respects, delightful part of the world! But I must stop. 
You wil see that missionaries in Africa have something 
to contend with besides heathen ignorance and supersti- 
tion. I speak seriously when I say that the most formida- 
ble obstacle is the influence of unprincipled Anglo-Saxons 
who, for the sake of gain, would sweep the poor Africans 
‘off the face of the earth,” either by rum or otherwise, 
and ‘‘the sooner the better.” 

Yours truly, J. TYLER. 


MATTHEW ARNOLDS VIEWS ON 
CONSCIENCE.* 
By JoseErPH CookK. 


T is inconceivable that intellect and moral emotion 

can have been put into man by an entity which had 
none of his own. But Matthew Arnold says that neither 
this inconceivability nor anything else shows that God 
isa person. Otber and greater men have felt different- 
ly; Richter says that in the heights of every fully 
endowed man there is an instinct of obligation or sense 
of responsibility which peints to a personal God. Take 
merely literary men; take lawyers; take historians; 
take philosophers of no school in ethics; and, as a 
general and very revelatory rule, wherever they have 
been full-orbed they have found in the depths of their 
endowments this deepest instinct—a sense of obligation, 
a feeling of dependence. Incontrovertibly we do not 
stand on anything that rests in the air when we stand 
on this ineradicable human instinct which belongs to 
every full-orbed nature—a feeling of dependence, a feel- 
ing of obligation. That is a part of us. We are so 
made that we cannot doubt our finiteness. We are not 
everywhere ; we do not possess all power. There are 
limitations of ‘our being. But we have an idea of the 
infinite. We are circumscribed, and we have an idea 
of a Being who is not. We do not comprehend him, 
but we apprehend him. 

That there is an eternal power not ourselves on whom 
we are dependent is indeed Arnold’s central thought. 
There is one note in Matthew Arnold which has a di- 
vine resonance, and that is his passionate perception of 


the natural victoriousness of right under the laws of the ; 


universe. Everywhere he is the prophet of a power 
not ourselves which makes for righteousness, and this 
central assertion he regards as a truth of absolute 
science, But he cannot decide whether the power is a 


* Eighty-fourth Boston lecture. Delivered Monday, Octo- | 
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personal one. Yet he concedes and we know that it 
makes for righteousness. 

Standiog on this common ground, I wish to lead you 
up the heights which rise from it. 

Our natural, human instinct of obligation to moral 
law we feel to be imposed upon us by an authority 
which is outside of ourselves; and it lies towards an 
authority which is outside of ourselves and which is 
independent of all human government or society, and 
even of all finite beings. For we cannot conceive the 
obliteration of all these as operating to obliterate the 
distinction between right and wrong. I can imagine 
the putting out of all the fires of all the hosts of heaven. 
I can imagine that all finite being here and in the Un- 
seen Holy is not. But I cannot suppose that the put- 
ting out of existence of all finite being would obliterate 
the distinction between upper and under, between the 
whole and a part, between a cause and an effect, or be- 
tween right and wrong. The difference between the 
right hand and left would yet inhere in the very nature 
of things were all fisite existence swept out of the uni- 
verse. It would yet be true that there cannot be a be- 
fore without an after, that two straight lines cannot 
inclose a space, and that there is a difference between 
the whole and a part, and between right and wrong. 
These propositions are self-evident truths, and depend 
for their validity, not on the existence of the archangels, 
or of the government of the United States, or of Magna 
Charta, or of the human race; but are revelations of 
the laws of the nature of things. So, though we im- 
agine all finite things annibilated, the sense of moral 
obligation pursues us ever. 

Now, in the very nature of things, moral obligation 
to answer for ourselves to a Power not ourselves can be 
owed only to a Power that knows what we are and 
what we do aod what we ought to do; who approves of 
the right and disapproves of the wrong; and who has 
the power and purpose to punish or reward us accor- 
ding to our character and conduct. Now, such a Being 
or Power is a personal God. 

Take another view. Even Professor Tyndall asserts 
that we are woven by something not ourselves. Watch 
the process of the weaving, as if under a microscope. 
Here is woven a lion, there a man; here an oak, therea 
palm. ,From the outset the plan of each is in the 
embryo. That plan must have been in existence before 
aoy physical organization. A plan in existence and not 
executed is a thought. But a thought implies a thinker. 
The thought executed in the organism does not belong 
to the organism. The design is not in the thing de- 
signed, The cause is outside the effect. The argument 
then stands thus: Since we are woven by a Power not 
ourselves, there is a thought in the universe not our 
own. But there cannot be athought without a thinker; 
there is, therefore, in the universe, a Thinker not our- 
selves. But a thinker is a person. 

And now, if we apply the argument from design to 
the establishment of Moral Obligation, it,may be stated 
thus: 

1. If there is an omnipresent, self-existing and in- 
finitely holy moral Jaw, and if the nature of ail depen- 
dent intelligence has been adapted to that law, there 
must be a moral designer to account for this moral 
adaptation. 

2. There are such a law and such an adaptation. 

3. There is, therefore, a Moral Designer. 

4. But a moral designer must possess mind, free-will 
and conscience. 

5. The union of mind, free-will and conscience in any 
being constitutes Personality in that Being. 

6. The Morel Designer of the Moral Law is, there- 
fore, a Person. 

Even Matthew Arnold says that all be cap say against 
the argument from design is, that he has ‘‘ had no ex- 
perience in world building;” that we know from expe- 
rience that men make watches and bees make honey- 
combs, but we do uot know from experience that a 
Creator of all things makes ears and buds.” What if 
Red Cloud and Chief Joseph had been brought to the 
Centennial or to Washington? What if they had seen 
the majestic dome of our national Capitol and all the 
marvels of the Centennial? Red Cloud would have 
said, if he had followed Matthew Arnold’s philosopby: 
“7 have had experience in building wigwams and paths. 
1 know that every path is made by some cause; that 
every Wigwam must have been built by some man. But 
this railroad—I never had‘ experience in building rail- 
roads—I do not know but that it was fished out of the 
sea. This marble Capitol, these wonderful and strange 
things ia the Centennial! I have never had any ex- 
perience in making columbiads or spinning jennies. I 
know that the fliot which I sharpen for my arrow must 
be shaped by some man; but this columbiad, I do not 
know but that it grew. This spinning jenny! I have 
had no experience in factories and weaving-machines 
and these marvels. 1 think this loom was evolved /”” 

After all, the deep human instincts of Conscience 
proclaim all that our metaphysics do. Science, stand- 
ing upon axioms, knows no more at last than the man 
full-orbed, who allows every tide in him to rise accord. 
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ing to untaught instinct, and finds that when he swells 
aloft under the natural attraction felt by the sense of 
obligation and dependence, he touches the stars. If 
you are a thin brook; if you are under the torrid sun of 
skepticism; if there are no great waves in you that caa 
kiss the heavens at times, you may be in doubt. But 
let your nature feel all that can come to you from the 
winds, and from the springs, and from the search of the 
depths; and then, when the Power, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness, rides the waves, you will find 
that the highest instincts in you touch Him far aloft, as 
a Person. ; 








ASCENT OF MOUNT ARARAT. 
-ROF. James Bryce, of Oxford, bas accomplished 
the difficult feat of ascending Mt. Ararat. This 
has been done several times before, the most recent 
ascent having been made in 1856. The ‘ Spectator’ 
thus condenses his account of the afternoon climb and 
of the few moments when he stood on the summit: 


“The hours were wearing on; a night upon the mountain 
would probably mean death to the brave man (whose 
clothing was insufficient even for the day-time, for his 
overcoat had been stolen on a Russian railway); the de- 
cision had to be quickly taken. He decided for the snow- 
basin, retraced his steps from the precipice, climbed into 
the basin along the border of a treacherous ice-slope, and 
attacked the friable rocks, so rotten that neither feet nor 
hands could get firm hold, floundering pitiably, because 
too tired fora rush. All the way up this rock-slope, where 
the strong sulphureous smell led Mr. Bryce to hope he 
should find some trace of an eruptive vent, it was so 
“delightfully volcanic,” but where he only found lumps 
of minerals and a piece of gypsum with fine crys- 
tals, he was constantly gazing at the upper end of 
the toilsome road for signs of crags or snow-fields 
above. But a soft mist-curtain hung there, where 
the snow seemed to begin, and who could tell what 
lay beyond? The solitude must indeed have been aw- 
ful then, for everything like certainty and calculation 
had ceased. Only one hour was before him now; at 
its end he must turn back,—if, indeed, his strength could 
hold out for that other hour. He struggled on up the 
crumbling rocks, now to the right, now to the left, as the 
foothold looked a little firmer on either side, until suddenly 
the rock-slope came to an end, and he stepped out upon the 
almost level snow at the top of it into the clouds, into the 
teeth of the strong west wind, into cold so great that an 
icicle enveloped the lower half of his face at once, and did 
not melt until four hours afterwards. He tightened-in his 
loose light coat with a Spanish neck-scarf, and walked 
straight on over the snow, following the rise, seeing only 
about thirty yards ahead of him, in the thick mist. Time 
was flying; if the invisible summit of the Mountain of the 
Ark were indeed far off now, if this gentle rise stretched 
on and on, that summit must remain unseen by him who 
had dared and done so great a feat that he might look 
from its sacred eminence. He trailed the point of the ice- 
axe in the soft snow, to mark the backward track; for 
there was no longer any landmark, all was cloud on every 
side. Suddenly he felt with amazement that the ground 
was falling away to the north, and he stood still. 

“A puff of the west wind drove away the mists on the 
opposite side to that by which he had come, and his eyes 
rested on the Paradise plan, at an abysmal depth below. 
The solitary traveler stood on the top of Mount Ararat, 
with the history of the world spread beneath his gaze, and 
all around him a scene which reduced that history to 
pigmy proportions, and man himself to infinite little- 
ness, a ‘landscape which is now what it was before 
man crept forth on the earth, the mountains which 
stand about the valleys as they stood when the vol 
canic fires that piled them up were long ago extinguished.’ 
His vision ran over the vast expanse within whose 
bounds are the chain of the Caucasus, dimly made out, but 
Kazbek, Elbruz, and the mountains of Daghestan visible, 
with the line of the Caspian Sea upon the horizon ; to the 
north, the huge extinct volcano of Ala Giz, whose 
three aks enclose a snow-patched crater, the dim 
plain of Erivan, with the silver river winding through it: 
westward, the Taurus ranges; and north-west, the upper 
valley of the Araxes, to be traced as far as Ani, the an- 
cient capital of the Armenian kingdom; the great Russian 
fortress of Alexandropol, and the hill where Kars stands— 
peaceful enough when the brave climber looked out upon 
this wonderful spectacle. While it was growing upon him- 
not indeed in magnificence, but in comprehensibility, 
‘while the eye was still unsatisfied with gazing,’ the mist 
curtain dropped, enfolded him, and shut him up alone with 
the awful mountain-top. ‘The awe that fell upon me,’ 
he says, ‘with the sense of utter loneliness, made time 
pass unnoticed, and I might have lingered long in a sort 
of dream, had not the piercing cold that thrilled through 
every limb recalled me to a sense of the risks delay might in- 
volve.’ Only four hours of daylight remained, the thick 
mist was an added danger, the ice-axe marks were his only 

ide, for the com is useless on a volcanic mountain 
ike Ararat, with iron in the rocks. The descent was 
made in safety, but by the time Mr. Bryce came in sight 
of the spot, yet far off, where his friend had halted, ‘the 
sun had got behind the south-western ridge of the moun- 
tain, and his gigantic shadow had fallen across yl 
Araxes plain ow; while the red mountains of Media, 
far to the south-east, still glowed redder than ever, then 
turned swiftly to splended purple in the dying light.’ 
At six o’clock he reached the bivouac, and rejoined his 
friend, who must have looked with strange feelings into 
the eyes which had looked upon such wondrous sights 
since sunrise. Three days later, Mr. Bryce was at the Ar 
menian monastery of Etchmiadzin, near the northern foot 
of ———— was nted to the archimandrite who 
rules the house. ‘ Englishman,’ said the Armenian 
gentleman who was ing as interpreter, ‘says he has 
ascended to the top of is’ (Ararat). The venerable 
man smiled sweetly, and replied with — decisiveness, 
‘That cannot be, No one has ever been there, It ig 
impossible,’” 
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MOTHS IN CARPETS. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 
| IRECTIONS for destroying moths or protecting 
carpets as well as clothing from these little in- 
corrigib.e marauders are innumerable, and many 
very useful; but in this, as in every household duty, 
eternal vigiiance is an absolute necessity if one would 
subdue this small but by no means insignificant foe. 

Heavy carpets need not to be lifted vftener than 
every second year, aud some may safely remain duwn 
three years if the moths will keep the peace, or if the 
indomitable perseverance of the mistress can keep 
them in subjection. But if they have so far con- 
quered as to secure.a lodgment in the house it is not 
sufe to leave a carpet ou the floor even one year. 
Until sure that the house is freed from this pest, it 
may become indispensible, however disheartening, to 
take up the carpets spring and fall. Until the battle 
is fought and the victory won this extra labor is 
the ouly reliable method of protecting carpets and 
turniture. 

After the house has been well cleaned, both spring 
and fall, and every carpet Well shaken and cieaned, 
if any moths have found a harbor beyond reach or 
observation but very tew weeks will pass by betore 
the moth-miller may be seen tlying abvut in every 
room Ou its mischievous errand, aud if not at ouce 
hunted out and their bank deposits found and over- 
hauled, their destructive Work is soou accomplished. 
‘The favorite resort of the carpet moth is abuut the 
biudiugs and corners of the carpet. if imgraiu or 
ihree-piy the evil may be overcome by wriugiug a 
cloth out of hot water, laying it over the bindiugs 
und edges, aud ironing with a very hot irun as hot us 
cau be used without scorching. Mold the iron ou till 
the cloth is dry, then move on. Have several irons 
heating ali the time. Re-wet the cloth aud chauge 
the iron as rapidly as one becomes dry and the other 
cold, until ali the edges and Cuoruers Lave beech tho7- 
oughly steamed aud ironed. ‘This will destrvy buih 
the egg aud the young moth more eifectually than 
ubylunug we Kuow ol, and alter a few such opera- 
tious thuse Wwoublesome things will disappear. 

But this prucess of steamy aud irouimg will not 
prove as eliectual with Wiitous, Moqgueties aud all 
heavy kinds oi curpeung. ibe heat will not penetrate 
through the thick iwaterial sulliciently tu destroy the 
ibsect, aud irobluy is lnjurivus Lo Lhese Leaviiy-leeced 
carpets. But muck way be duue, aud time and bard 
labur suved, by occasivuaily drawing the tacks, so 
Lihat the edges cau be laid over tar enough to vbserve 
if any Motus are sheltered uudernueatu. Ol course, 
only one side, wud but a part of that, should be turued 
up ut a tiune—ouly lar ehough to steal and iron the 
dhat wili Dot injure the 





edges on the wruiy side. 
carpet. 

We have been successful in our wars with the moths 
by ftuliowing these directions, and then wiping the 
Huor, as iar Under a We could reach, with a cioth 
wrung vut oi strong aud hot Cuyeinne led, leaving the 
carpet turned back long enough vo dry ihe lvor. 
Betore re-ualling Lhe carpet wring a clean cloth quite 
dry out of this Lot pepper-tea aud wipe the binaing 
and edge of the Curpet with it, rubbing it bard. 

itis suid, and by good autuority, tuat alter wiping 
up the livor if salv is sprinkled over it while dawyp 
moths will uot try that harbor again. _Wheu making 
u carpet it is recommended that enough be alloweu 
to foid under an inch or two, so that when it ils pul 
down sait can be spread between the tolds, aud aiso 
sprinkle sait all around the sides aud corners of the 
room betore nailing the carpet. We have never tried 
this, but have several good authorities who endorse 
it and promise that moths will not injure carpets if 
this advice is Lollowed. 

Small pieces of cotton batting dipped in turpentine 
and put under the edges of the carpet have been suc- 
cesstully used, but we quite incline to the sait remedy. 
it is worthy of a fair tral, and can do no harm. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERs. 

Question.—“ Are the plantain and the bauana the 
same ?”’ 

Answer.—Not precisely. They look much alike, and 
their habits are similar. The plantain ieat is much 
broader, avd indeed larger every way than the 
banaua. 

Question.—* [f not the same, or nearly so, will Mrs, 
Beecher please give the diiferent modes of using 
them? The writer had supposed until within a tew 
days that they were the same, only one was gathered 
betore tully ripe.” 

Answer.—The plantain is seldom eaten raw unless 
very ripe. It is drier, more mealy than the banana. 
Before fully ripe, while quite Lard, they are boiled 
lise a potato, When ripe, before they have turned 
quite yellow and soft, they are considered very vice 
cut in slices and tried, or baked and seasoned with 
salt, pepper and butter. 

The banana is greatly relished by all classes of peo- 
ple in the West indies, and preterred to bread in hot 
climates. It is said that in its native soil no species of 
provisions could supply its place. Raw, roasted, .uiled, 
und wade into bread and fritters, preserves, marma- 
lade, or dried in the sua and cured liké igs—in each 
and every mode of using it—1t 1s healthy and strength- 





giving. It is sometimes dried, then pounded and 
made into meal, or the juice extracted and made into 
wine. 

It is often mashed, strained through a sieve, and 
made into a loaf and, wrapped in its own leaf, baked; 
but does not make a light bread. Mashed, rolled into 
a paste and dried, it will keep a long time, andisa 
great favorite with sailors, when thus prepared, to 
take on long voyages. 

‘c¢he young saplings of the banana are often boiled 
and used us a vegetable, and the fibrous parts of the 
stalk and leaves of both the banana and plantain are 
made into ropes aud course cloth or bagging. 

The young leaves of both the plantain and banana 
are very soothing, applied to any iniiamed part, and 
very healing. Indeed there is no end to the many 
uses that can be made of the stalk, leaf, juice, or fruit. 

There are several varieties of the banana—red, yel- 
low and the smail green sugar banana. To our taste 
the red has the richest flavor; but either variety, 
fuliy ripe and eaten with sugar and cream, is deli- 
cious. By using a little sugar clue truit loses a certain 
astringent taste nut peculiarly agreeable, but does 
not apparently become sweeter by the combination. 

A most delicious salad—or dessert—is made by mix- 
ing ripe figs, bananas, oranges and pineapples. Peel 
the tigs aud cut in thick slices, or bits; remove the 
rind trom the oranges and bauanas; pare the pine- 
apple—never slice it, but Cut out the black spots and 
With a silver fork dig out each of the cone-like sec- 
tions, leaving the ceuter uutouched. That is always 
hard, indigestible, woody; but when the littie sec- 
tious are all removed wring the woody part and a 
good deal of juice will be saved. Remove the seeds 
irom the orange and cut that in thick pieces—not 
slices; cut the banana in thick bits aiso. Now take 
the dish in which this *‘ambrosia,’’ “nectar” or 
‘salad '’—by whatever bame one chooses to call it—is 
to be served and put in a layer of figs, over which 
shake a little sugar; then a layer of pineapple and a 
little sugar; then banaua aud some sugar; then a 
layer of orange; and so on till full, finishing with 
orange and sugar, and squeeze over the top a little 
lemon juice. Set it on the ice or in a cool place sev- 
eral hours before eating. 

We were vold of this way of combining these four 
delicious fruits, and teel quite injured, every time we 
think of it, that we have never tasted of that which 
we know must be superlatively good. 


Che Little Folks, 











By CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 

fey EK car was full of passengers when Trot and her 

mother got in, every one of Whom stupped read- 
ing or talking and gazed at the small midget with 
surprise and disapprobation. Both were quite thrown 
uway upon her, however; for her eyes were shut as 
tightly as possible, while her mouth was wide open, 
ditto; and from between her rosy lips, from some- 
where behind two rows of pearly teeth, issued a series 
of determined yells, ear-splitting yells, which did 
credit to Trot’s lungs. 

People whispered, “Did you ever?’ and “No, I 
never!’’ to one another, varied by other remarks re- 
lating to lrot, all of them uttered in tones sufficiently 
loud tor the midget’s mother to hear, as she stood in 
the ceuter of the car, swaying to and fro, clinging to 
a strap with one hand while with the other she 
steadied the yeller, who was devoted to ber occupa- 
tion so entirely that she might have pitched head- 
toremost into the stomach of the fat old lady who sat 
opposite had she not had somebody to care for her. 

The wicked man who was the cause of all this 
trouble walked slowly up the hill, keeping pace with 
the car, and crying, ** Balioons! Balloons!” in a mel- 
ancholy tone, as if he commiserated the hapless ‘rot 
in having such a hard-hearted mamma. 

For the midget wanted a balloon. She was a pretty 
good midget, aud might not have asked for one had 
not the man, having a keen eye for business, thrust 
the whole bunch of rosy beauties into her face, say- 
ing, ** Buy a bailoon, missy? Oh, so pretty!” 

Her mother pulled her along, and distracted her 
attention with something else; but the man had seen 
the wish in “missy’s’’ eye, and kept up with them. 
Business was slack, and he telt that no chance was to 
be lost. It had not escaped his sharp eye that Miss 
‘Lrot was a spoiled child and generally had what she 
wanted by making a fuss about it. 

According to his expectations, she teased a few 
times and then began to scream. 

‘Hush this mument!"’ said her mother, severely. 
Trot screamed louder than ever. 

“I shall take you right home, if you do not stop,” 
said her mother, who had been recently reading an 
article ou indulgence of childreu, and resolved to 
reiorm. 

Trot did not believe it, and, besides, she was dceter- 
mined to have her own way now. 

“Trot, stop screaming !”’ 

“Will you buy me a balloon?” 

**No, 1 will not!” 

“Will you give me one?”’—to the man. 

*Oh, Missy! I'm a poor man!” he said, with a 
dreadful whine. 

She opened her mouth, and began again with fresh 





zeal; her mother looked determined but distressed, 
hailed a street-car and got in, where she felt less de- 
termined and more distressed by the remarks which 
the midget’s behavior caused. 

“Trot, are you going to stop screaming?” she said, 
at length. 

Trot opened one eye, looked straight at her mother, 
and said, viciously, 

‘No, Lain’t!’ Proving her sincerity by the vigor 
of the opening numbers of the new series. 

Just at this point a tall woman who had been eying 
Trot with great disfavor left the car, making a 
vacent seat next to the fat old lady; Mrs. Yale took it 
with a sigh, and lifted her naughty girl into her lap. 

The old lady, who had an eye like a diamond, 
looked with great interest on her new neighbor. 
Trot was getting tired, but was determined to gain 
her point if she had to scream until midnight. After 
a while the old lady said, in a soft, sweet, grand- 
motherly voice, ‘*‘ What's the trouble, my dear.”’ 

Trot had been trained to politeness, so she opened 
one eye, and gasped, between two yells, “‘I want a 
balloon !”’ 

‘**Oh,”’ said the old lady, ‘‘and you mean to scream 
until you get one!” 

The midget did not exactly approve of this way of 
putting it, but, after a moment’s pause, she nodded 
assent, and then opening her mouth to its widest ex- 
tent she prepared to go on with her concert. 

“Tf l was your mamma,” continued the old lady, 
still in the same sweet voice, “I would give you 
something that you want a great deal more than a 
balloon.”’ 

**What?”’ said the midget, much interested, now 
opening her eyes to their widest extent. 

“A good whipping!” said the old lady emphati- 
cally. 

Trot sat up straight, the very picture of indignant 
astonishment. 

‘“‘My mamina never whipped me in my life!” she 
said. 

“So I thought!” said the old lady, drily. A quiet 
grin went round the car; even Mrs. Yale, though she 
felt annoyed, could not suppress asmile, which threat- 
ened to turn toa tear when Trot added, patting her 
cheek, ‘*She’s too good, she is!”’ 

* Why! you don’t love your mamma, do you?” ex- 
claimed the old lady, in a tone of surprise. 

‘Of tourse!”’ said Trot. 

“I was quite sure you did not, from your actions,”’ 
said the old iady. 

‘‘I was bad then, now I’m sorry,’ said the midget 
soberly. 

“Oh!"’ returned the old lady. ‘‘ Well, my dear, I 
am going to buy a balloon, and give it to the best 
little girl in this car. Who ought to have 1, do you 
think ?”’ 

The midget looked carefully through the car; there 
was but One little girl there besides herself—a dirty, 
treckied, round-eyed, [rishwoman’s baby sat on her 
mother’s Knee in the corner, staring placidly before 
her; the midget looked at her for a moment, and then 
gazed long and attentively at her own pretty pink 
shoes. Meanwhile, the old lady signalled the balloon- 
man, and when they arrived at the crossing, where 
the car stopped a moment, she made the necessary 
purchase. 

** Here, my dear,”’ she said, handing it to Trot, ‘‘ give 
it to the very best little girl in the car. One who loves 
her mamma, remem ber.”’ 

‘Trot looked at it fora few moments, not admiringly, 
but with a face as grave as adeacon’s; then she slid olf 
her mother’s lap, and tumbling up the car someway, 
until she reached the corner, she put the string into 
the Lrish baby’s little red fist, and turning about 
tumbled back to her mother again. 

“You are a dear little giri!”’ said the old lady 
warmly; several heads nodded assent, and an approv- 
ing murmur went around the car; before it had 
ceased they had reached their destination and depart- 
ed, the midget throwing kisses from her tiny fingers, 
and saying ** Dood-bye!’’ over and over to the old 
lady while the round-eyed Irish baby looked like a 
petrified image of joyful surprise. 





DON’T FAIL TO LOOK IN YOUR 
BOOTS. 
By THE Rev. Epwakp A. Ranp. 


SB yp Sve black. Black? If be had had a coat 
’ of bis favorite “‘ Day and Martin” on his face he 
couldn’t have been blacker. He had, though, a white 
conscience on all matters of truth. 1 had rather have 
a black face and a white couscience than a black con- 
science and a white face. The color outside is not 
the great thisg. A white skin is very unpopular in 
Atrica. An old woman who befriended Mungo Park 
on the banks of the Niger couldn’t help exclaiming 
when she looked at him, ‘*God preserve us from the 
devil!”’ It is the color inside that is the great thing ; 
and here a lot could be said for Cuffy. He was hon- 
est. That shone out of his haudsome dark eyes. 
They were deep wells with a sparkle to them that 
guided you right to the bottom, and there you saw 
the truth. Nobody yet had ever caught Cuffy in a lie. 
And still one day, Mr. Simpson, bis employer at the 
hotel, thought surely he had fished a lie and a theft 
out of the shining depths of Cuify’s eyes. And this 
was the way it happened. 

He was singing ‘“‘ My Lubly Lady,” and at the samg 
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time with his brush playing an accompaniment on 
the boots of the boarders. In came Mr. Simpson, 
rather nervous that morning and wanting to hurry 
up every living thing, from the bootblack in the 
cellar to the chamber-maid in the attic. 

‘What, Cuffy!” he said, ‘not done? Let me take 
hold. Where are the minister’s boots? Ill shine 
them for you. Getting lazy, Cuffy?’ Cuffy only 
grinned more good naturedly than usual, till it 
seemed as if the split that nature made in his face 
would run round from ear to ear. 

** Guess, massa, you'd better stay in dat office. You 
makes fussy work of it.” 

Mr. Simpson was reddening with the exercise till 
his round face glowed like a red hot griddle, and it 
was a wonder the perspiration on it didn’t sizzle! 

‘Fussy, Cuffy! Fussy ain’t so bad as lazy."’ 

Cuffy gave another grin and showed more ivory 
pillars than ever in his mouth. 

“Well, massa, don’t spill yourself into dose boots. 
Dere’s a wristband coming off !”’ 

“Tut, tut! Cuffy. I'll take care. There; a lazy 
boy’s work is done. Now scamper round with these 
boots = 

The next moment, Cuffy was shuffling along the 
entries, Whistling an appropriate tune, ‘Carry me 
home!” and dropped his burden of boots at one door 
after another. Five minutes later Mr. Simpson was 
in a stew, boiimg over with vexation. He couldn't 
find a wristband with a valued gold button to it. 
Where was it? He fussed under all the tables. He 
fussed in the entmes. He fussed out on the sidewalk. 
He bothered the cook. He thumbscrewed the souls 
of the waiters. He ran up to the market to see if he 
had possibly left it there while buying pie-meat and 
pumpkins. He excited so much interest in that 
sleevebutton by questioning everybody that it 
wouldn't have been surprising if some one had run 
and struck the town bell, sounded an alarm, and 
called out the people to institute a general hunt for 
the missing article. It suddenly came into Mr. Simp- 
son’s mind, “ Why, there’s Cuffy! He was with me 
when I had the button. He spoke about it. The 
rogue has got it, sure!”’ 

He found Cuffy in the office and turned upon him 
quick as a cat upon a mouse. Nothing like a pounce 
all at once, thought Mr. Simpson, to surprise the 
guilty. ‘Cuffy, give me my sleeve button,” he 
abruptly demanded. I don’t know but that he ex- 
pected Cuffy to turn pale in his confusien, something 
Cuffy had never been known to do yet. Cuffy, how- 
ever, faced his employer boldly. The spirit of George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin, supposed to 
reside in every honest boy’s soul, rose right up in the 
breast of Cuffy, and it seemed as if his curly hair 
would really stand up m his indignation. 

‘‘] didn’t do nuffin, massa,’’ replied Cuffy. Mr. 
Simpson looked in astonishment on the bold Cuffy, 
but Cuffy looked back till it seemed the eyes would 
start out of his head and fly at Mr. Simpson like 
bullets at a mark. 

A crowd began to gather from the entries. 

“Go get the police,”’ suggested a boarder. 

**Don’t care if he gets the pleese and the whole of 
Uncle Sam’s army. I didn’t do nuffin,’’ shouted 
Cuffy, defiantly. 

Just then the minister came in, Mr. Thomas, occu- 
pying one of Mr. Simpson’s rooms. He stopped, 
looked at the crowd, and then came up to Mr. Simp- 
son. “ What's this? I just wanted to say, sir, on my 
way out to take a walk, that I found this.’ He held 
up a wrist band with a gold button dangling! “I 
don’t know but you'll think the minister is a thief, 
for—for—to own up, I found it in my boots! How it 
came there I don’t see.’”’ Cuffy began to grin. The 
crowd began to laugh and cheer. Poor Mr. Simpson, 
he looked as if an immediate balloon-ascension would 
bea relief. ‘*‘ Well—well!” he stamered out. He hes- 
itated a moment. “Cuffy, forgive me,’”’ he gasped 
out. “All right, massa, I will,”’ cried Cuffy. 

That ended it, but the next time that Mr. Simpson 
wants to charge any one with theft he will be likely to 
stop first and look in the boots he has blacked. 





THE PATCHWORK PARTY. 


V 7 E must have some kind of a ghost story for 
Hallowe'en, of course, and I suppose none of 
you would be afraid of the spirit of a dear little duck- 
ling. Listen, therefore, to 
MUSOCOVY’S STORY. 

‘How many Muscovy duck eggs have you, Bridget?”’ 

* Jist a dozen, ma’am.”’ 

“Well, pack them nicely in this basket; Mr. Johns 
wants to give them to a friend who has gone to live 
in the country.” 

“Is he going to take thim to town wid him in the 
boat, ma’am ?’’ 

“Yes; make haste.” 

Bridget turned into the pautry and laid hold of the 
dish on which we had been slowly accumulating, say- 
ing as she did so: 

“ They'll niver hatch; running water ‘ll be the ruin 
av them.” 

‘What do you mean?” said Mrs. Johns. 

“Jist that. Eggs niver hatches out if they’ve 
crassed a running strame.” 

“Qh nonsense! Mr. Johns wants to try, anyway. 
Water won't hurt ducks—such splendid swimmers as 
these should be.” 





We were all snugly packed by this time, and much 
warmer than we ever bad been before since we were 
taken from the nest, so that our present condition 
was pleasant, whatever might come in the future if 
we didn’t *‘ hatch.” 

I suppose we were duly turned over to Mr. Johns’s 
friend, for after some time we were again a topic of 
conversation between mistress and maid. 

* Ann, Mr. Franks has brought home a lot of duck 
eggs that a friend gave him. He says they’re Mus- 
covies, and wants them hatched out.” 

“Ts it dooks? The darlin’s! Och but yez'll be 
proud av them whin they ge waddlin’ and quackin’ 
around the place. Sure there's the ould hin sittin’ on 
nothin’ in the barn this minit!”’ 

We seemed to rush violently along through the 
air, and in a few minutes were being comfortably 
coddled, I suppose by that * ould hin.” 

Days of comfort passed ; we had an addition of one 
to our number the next morning, but did not object, 
not knowing the disaster it was to cause. 

One morning the “ hin’’ walked about with afunny 
little chicken and did not take any notice of all of 
us! Ann came out to take a peep and saw her doing 
it. She was very much annoyed and took the chicken 
away, thinking the hen would go back to her duty, 
but she would only stand ‘round and cluck. 

We grew very cold and thought we should die, when 
Ann came again, rolled us in her apron, and took us 
away. 

My next recollection is of being in the middle of a 
very warm Shetland-wool shawl, and again they were 
talking about us. 

“The eggs was chipped, ma’am, and three of them 
was dead wid the cowld. Sure these in the oven is 
doin’ finely ; better a trifie too warrum nor too cowld.” 

* But that’s very warm, Ann. I think they’re shed- 
ding their second coat of down this afternoon. Won't 
it make them weak?”’ 

“Look now, ma’am, I'll stand them on the table 
and ye can see for yersilf.”’ 

I never experienced such a sensation before. My 
ankles were weak and I fell over backward whenever 
I tried to stand. 

“Not but that their feet are large enough,” said 
Mrs. Franks. 

“They?” thought I, and then I looked around at 
several more of me—and I do think we were lovely. 
Little bright eyes like beads, soft, downy, yellow and 
black bodies and yellow feet. We piped a little, our 
way of saying “good morning,” just to show that we 
knew what was proper to do, and found ourselves 
growing stronger every minute. I was very glad of 
that, for the only way we could balance ourselves at 
first was by sitting on what little tails we had; and 


‘| although we did it gravely everybody who saw it 


laughed. Another awkward thing was the size of 
our feet; I really thought we would never get used 
to them. They lapped over each other and tripped 
us up, and we theught, as Ann said, that we could 
learn to walk sooner without them. 

Any way, we were considered a great success and 
were made great pets of. An old hat was kept in the 
corner of the kitchen for us to sleep in, and it fitted 
us a long time—as, although we increased in size, we 
diminished in number, for, atas! the cat ate one and 
frightened two to death; and at the end of a week 
there were only three of us. 

We used to walk about the area at first; then we 
were lifted out of the window and allowed the free- 
dom of the flower beds—but were never out of sight 
all day until the 4th of July. 

On that day when the kitchen window was opened 
Ann set us out as usual witha kindly word, and we 
began to make our toilets. We dressed ourselves and 
each other, and for the first time in our lives had a 
puddle to waddle in; for it had rained 1n the night. 

All the time we were dressing, and waddling, and 
paddling, our tongues went, for we ducks always have 
a great deal to say about our own affairs and other 
people’s. Presently one of us proposed an excursion 
to alarge puddle a little way off. No one saw us go, 
for there was no one up but Ann and she was lighting 
the kitchen fire. This is the saddest part of my story. 
We never came back. 

Any one in the house would have given anything 
we wanted to have seen us again or known what hap- 
pened to us, but we never told. 

Not long ago an old woman in a cap with a broad 
frill told ail about us to a nursery full of little children 
she was amusing on a wet day, and she called us 
“Thim ‘darlint wee dooks I hatched out for your 
grandmamma.”’ 








A VOYAGE WITH A SHIP-LOAD OF 
MONKEYS. 

N American consular officer, now in Washington 
+ on leave of absence, relates a very funny occur- 
rence which came under his observation during his 
official residence in Liverpool. A successful and 
wealthy shipowner, having devoted more time to the 
business of money-making than to the cultivation of 
any of the unnecessary embellishments of the intel- 
lect, was considered by his business associates a little 
‘“‘ off’ in his orthography. He sent an order to Bom- 
bay, and, among other things, wrote for two mon- 
keys, which he wanted to present to some friends; 
but departing from the usual mode of spelling the 





word two, he put it too. Perhaps the handwriting 
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was not very legible, as is often the case with others 
than illiterate shipowners. At any rate, the master 
of the ship read it 100, as did also the agents at Bom- 
bay. There was much astonishment at so strange an 
order, but the master was bound to obey it. Accord- 
ingly, the services of a number of natives were se- 
cured, the country round about was scoured, and iu 
a few days a hundred monkeys, of all colors and pre 
vious conditions, were captured. There were little 
black monkeys with eyes like beads, bigger monkey- 
with whiskers, and baboons whose grave expression 
of countenance presented a ridiculous contrast: to 
their undignified antics. The whole crowd chattered, 
screamed and fought in the cage which had been pro- 
vided for them in the ship in spite of all efforts tu 
keep them quiet. In a few days the homeward voy- 
age was commenced, and with it the troubles of the 
crew. 

As soon as the motion of the ship was felt the mon- 
keys redoubled their noise, making a regular pande- 
monium of the ship. Relays of them shook the bars 
of the cage without a moment’s hesitation for 
twenty-three hours out of each twenty-four, until 
the cage was literally shaken to pieces, and the aston- 
ished sailors beheld a cloud of monkeys suddenly 
issuing from the hold, scrambling, fighting and tum- 
bling over each other as if their lives depended upon 
— into the rigging in the shortest possible time. 

‘rom that moment poor Jack had not a moment's 
panes. The monkeys, with mischievousness unparal- 
eled, would steal everything they could lay their 
hands on. If clothes were hung up to dry they would 
carry them up to the highest poiut attainable and 
pick them to pieces. It was necessary to set a guard 
over everything that was washed or dried. When the 
cabin-boy swept the deck he had to lock up the 
broom, for if he hid it ever so securely his back would 
be svareely turned before an old ape, half as big as a 
man, would have it going through the motion of 
sweeping the deck with an air of indescribable 
gravity. So great was the annoyance that it was 
with the greatest difficulty that the officers could 
prevent the men shooting their tormenters, and when 
the ship touched at Aden half of the crew deserted, 
preferring to take their chances at this inhospitable 
place rather than to eudure the persecutions of the 
monkeys 

Finally the =. reached home. She had been sig- 
nalled at Land’s End, and the owner was at the dock 
when she arrived. Shipowners generally pride them- 
selves on the trim appearance of their ships, and our 
friend was weak in this respect, 1f in no others. What, 
then, was his astonishment to see bis ship’s rigging 
crowded with knots er bunches, with here and there a 
festoon where several monkeys had suspended them- 
selves from a spar in a string, holding each other by 
the tail! Everybody about the docks viewed with 
wonder the approaching spectacle. The ship moved 
closely to her berth, and presently her yardarms 
neared those of several other vessels lying at the 
dock. In an instant the monkeys leaped from one to 
the other, and began a tour among the forest of masts 
that fringed the harbor of Liverpool. All the boys 
and idlers around the dock were engaged, and a grand 
hunt ensued, up and down the rigging from ship to 
Oy over the harbor. They were finally captured. 

he owner was furious, but was, after awhile, mol- 
lified by an explanation over a bottle of wine, and 
the difficulty satisfactorily adjusted. The monkeys 
were gradually sold off, realizing a profit of about ten 
pounds (fifty dollars) above all costs. But the master 
of the ship declared that he never wanted to suil 
another voyage with a cargo of live monkeys.—{ Wash- 
ington Letter to Hartford (Conn.) Times. 


Puysles, 


Contributions to this Department must always be accompanied 
by solutions or answers. 














A Worp ENIqma. 

Iam a chest composed of five letters and I contain a native 
of a foreign country, a weight, a furrow, a brook, a vessel 
and a fruit much sought after in the fall of the year. 

DNA. 
A Cross Worp ENIGMA. 
In grass, but not in hay; 
In romp, but not in play; 
In want, but not in need; 
In plant, but not in weed; 
In keep, but not in bind; 
A juicy fruit you'll find. 
WILLIE X. 
A WorD SQUARE. 


A hollow. 

A martyr. 

Meat. 

A girl's name. ALEX 

AN Easy CHARADE. 

My first of the garden smacks; 
My second of woodland whacks. 
Sturdy and true are these two 
Homely, old-fashioned facts. 
And my whole would appear 
To be sincere, 
But is not, for truth it lacks. 


SELECTED. 
A HIpDEN DIAMOND. 


Pretty plausible Polly. 

Are you so dismal every day? 

We hope that the present plan to go to Europe may be suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

Those boys make more noise than I can endure. 


Teasing truant Tom. VENA 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCTOBER 17. 


A Geographical Riddle.—Isiands :; Cuba, Curacea, Porto Rico, San 
Domingo, Hayti, St. Thomas, Jamaica. Fruits: Cocoa, mango, yam, 
ochra, cocoanut. 

Syncopations.—1. Raft, rat. 2. Cold,cod. 3. Lead, led. 4. Tome, 
tue. 5, Hal!, Hal. 6. Alone,aioe. 7%. Barge, bare. 8. Broad, bard. 
Head downward: Flamicgo. 


A Hidden Diamond, — c 
IRA 
CRUST 
AS KEK 
T 
A Word Square.— HALT 
ALOE 
LOG 8 
T EsT 
Poetical Pi.— 


* Oh, to what uses shall we put 
The wildweed-flower that simply blows / 
Ané is there any mora! shut 





Within the bosom of the rose} 
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THE FROSTLESS FALL. 
By WILLIAM Hoyt COLEMAN. 


NATURE is having her own Centennial 
this year. Not in the hundred years 
now gone can there have been a bright- 
er, more beautiful succession of the 
months. Brief terms of sultry heat 
there were but they only made more 
refreshing the cool days and cooler 
nights which have blest us through the 
summer. But why did they not come 
last summer? Why could not Nature 
and Art have united to glorify the na- 
tion’s year of jubilee? What a boon it 
would have been to that perspiring, 
duster-clad throng of Philadelphia pil- 
grims! But they didn’t unite and ‘Na- 
ture behaved herself utterly regardless 
of folks’ feelings. And this year she is 
as lovely asalamb. We must take her 
as she comes. 

{tis the 25rd of October as we write 
and the freshness of June is still here. 
The grass is soft and green, the tlowers 
grow and bloom luxuriantly, and many 
trees retain their deep mid-summer hue. 
Yet the brilliant dyes of Autumn are 
everywhere intermingled, aud red and 
yellow leaves carpet the sidewalks—al- 
beit there has been no frost. Scien- 
tific persons used to say that the frost 
colored the leaves butjwe have not heard 
any scientific person say so this fall, for 
the reason probably that the leaves have 
colored as usual but without the aid of 
any frost—not even a white one. It 
grew cold one afternoon and anxious 
plant-owners covered their pets with 
papers, sheets and blankets. Our house 
plants were already under cover but 
the bed of scarlet geraniums was left to 
tight for itself. Early in the evening 
the grass stiffened and we trembled for 
all tender things; but Jack Frost recon- 
sidered and went off before he could do 
any damage. Next morning not evena 
tomato drooped a leaf and the geran- 
iums have gone on blooming to this day. 
Yes, the tomatoes are in blossom, also, 
and if Jack only continues to keep away 
we shall havea third crop of tomatoes. 
Clematis Jackmanni is putting out 
some purple blossoms, and honeysuckle 
blooms{sweeten the air. 

It may be allowed to the scientific 
person that frost hurries up the ripen- 
ing of the leaves, for never before have 
we seen foliage so delightfully slow and 
irregular in changing its hues. A few 
of the soft maples have rapidly passed 
through the routine of change and are 
already lifting their bare branches to 
the heavens but others have scarcely 
turned color. In one yard we saw 
three horse chestnuts, two of which 
were a brilliant yellow while the third 
was still fresh and green. Apple trees 
know no change, neither do peaches. 
And so there is a wondrous intermin- 
gling of the hues of mid-summer and 
fall, and the sun shines warm, and one 
knows not whether it be June or Octo- 
ber but drinks in the joys of both. 

Yet do some complain. The boys say 
the nuts are hard to get. They miss the 
aid of the sharp frosts that long ere this 
used to open the burrs and send the nuts 
rattling to the sward below. They have 
to do an infinite deal of thrashing to get 
them off and as much more to get tnem 
open. But those that live in nursery 
towns can earn more money by the de- 
lay of this same frost. The leaves hold 
fast to the fruit-trees and more than 
usual stripping must be done. A sharp 
frost would enable the nurseryman to 
dispense with half his stripping force. 
But he, if anyone, has good cause to 
grumble at the fine weather which has 
made clay soils as hard as rocks, so that 
tree-digging, which began about the 
20th of September, has been more diffi- 
cult than for years past. It has not been 
digging, it has been picking with sharp 
picks, inch by inch, laying open deep 
trenches before the *‘ big spade” could 
in any way loosen the roots. Now that 
digging is about over, there has been 
almost a week’s rain which has gone 
down where it was most wanted. Butif 
it had only come about the 15th of Sep- 
tember, how much expense of time and 
labor, wear of tools, and sweat of brow 
might have been saved. One of these 
days we shall know the reason why. 
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A NEw AND VALUABLE FRv1IT.—The 
country is indebted to the Rev. Henry 
Loomis for the introduction of one of 
the most valuable and truscious varieties 
of fruit it is possible to bring to table. 
We refer to the diospyros Kaki, or Japan 
persimmon. This variety differs mater- 
ially from the persimmon of the South- 
ern States, as it ripens without frost, 
and is free from the acrid taste which 
characterizes them. It is in common 
use in China and Japan, and is equally 
palatable whether fresh or dried. The 
tree is highly ornamental, a prolific 
bearer, and as hardy as a pear. Its sea- 
son is from October to January, coming 
in when fine fruits are scarce. The fruitis 
of a bright yellow, orange, or vermilion 
color, and is pronounced by those who 
have partaken of it to be as fine flavored 
asa strawberry or peach. It grows toa 
large size, averaging On mature trees 
from a half-pound to a pound each im 
weight. Colonel Hollister, of Santa 
Barbara, grew some Japan persimmons 
this season which averaged twelve 
ounces each. The wood is valuable for 
manufacturing purposes, being a species 
of ebony. The Japau persimmon is per- 
fectly adapted to the soil and ciimate of 
the Middle, Southern and Western States, 
and may be cultivated precisely as the 
apple. It will bear in from one to three 
years. Trees from Japan, and seeds for 
cultivation, may be procured at Trum- 
bull’s seed store, Sansome Street, San 
Francisco. The introduction of new 
varieties of fruit of this valuable char- 
acter is a public gain. It adds largely 
to the wealth and producing power of 
the state. The fruit of the persimmon 
being solid will bear transportation 
across the continent, and either fresh, 
or dried as figs, is destined to come into 
general demand in this country. 





VONTRAC Ts made for CLEARING HOUSES 
( OF ALL KINDS OF VERMIN. 


Terms: NO CURE, NO PAY. 
B. ISAACSEN - No. all FU LION STREET, N. Y. 


EE FARMS, 


AND 


FREE HOMES. 


Kansas display of products at Centennial sur- 
assed all other States. MANSAS PACIFIC 
R. W. CO. offers largest body of good lands in 
KANSAS at lowest pricesand best terms. P ie nty 
of Gov't lands FREE tor Homesteads. For copy 
of * KANSAS PACIFIC HOMESTEAD. ” 
address Lund Commissioner, K. P. R’y, 
Salina, Kansas. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS ! 


Prints Cards, hg we me &e., 
equal to any press. Larger sizes 
for large wor Do your own print- 
inga advertising and save mone y. 
peveyent spare oe ctpneemans 
er old or young. t it can be 
made money i. ~~ business any- CENTENNIA 
where. Send Sc. stamp for large — to 
KELSEY & CO.. Vfrs.. Meriden Conn 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS. 


As a remedial agent in diseases of the Stomach, 
those of the Kidneys and Bladcer,in Neuraigia, 
Gouty, Rheumatic and Paralytic affections, and in 
the Peculiar Maladies of omen, these waters 
challenge a comparison of record with the mineral! 
waters of the world. In Stomach disorders and the 
Peculiar Maladies of Women, they are regarded 
as well-nigh specific. 

They are put upin casesof one dozen half gallon 
bettles at $5 per case, in advance. Springs Pam- 
phiet sent to any address. 

Both Water and pamphiets can be had of John 
F. Henry, Curran & Co., Nos. 8 and 9 College Piace, 
und Caswell, Hazard & Co., corner 5th Ave -nue and 
24th St., New York City, , Dr. R.M. Hobbs, 119 At- 
lantic St.. Brooklyn, N.Y., and John Wyeth & Bro., 
No. 1412 Walnut St., Philaderouin. Pa. 

The Springs are now open for the reception ot 
guests. 

THOS, F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, Va 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sea water at will, di«- 
solve this salt in ordinary water. This 
solution possesses all the health-giving 
qualities and tonic virtues of natural sen- 
water. while it is free from the organic 
impurities of the surt. per. sale by drag- 
gists eenccally. A. J. DiTMAN N.Y 

t.. 2 . 


Gal's Heat Mi, Coma 


Sole Manufacturers of 
BK. HH. GOLD’S 


PATENT WROUCHT IRON 
HEATERS, 


The * HEALTH” and “TUBULAR.” 


These furnaces, made of Heavy Wrought 
Iren, firmly riveted at the seums. ure gas- tight, 
durable, ana economical, and containing severul 
times more beating surface than any ordinary tur- 
nace, give an abundanee of mildly warmed air. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet und references. 
Estimates mace on application. Steam Heating 
Apparatus of every variety. 






























Ee. E. GULD, Pres. W. 8. WARNER, Tr ~ 
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CARPETS ! 


D. KELLY, 


512 and 514 Eighth Ave, cor. 36th St., | ® 


AND 


414 Sixth Avenue, cor, 25th Street, 


has just received and is « ffering for sale, at prices 
never before equaled in the city. 


100 rolls Velvet Carpet, from 82 00 per yd. 


200“ Body Brussels, . 150 

500 “ Tapestry, * Tae 
100 “ Three Ply, ©." sa 4 
400 ** JIngrain, ses m2 
ey Royal Hemp, - ae 
40 “ List Carpet, . 
500 **) Oil Cloth, Ke 2% * 





And an endless variety of 
RUGS, MATS, MAT TINGS, CRUMB- 
CLOTHS, SHADES, CURTAINS, 
CORNICES, LAM BREQi INS, 
LINOLEUM, ETC,, ETC., 


EKURNITUR 
A splendid stock of 
Parlor, Chamber, Library, Dining 
Room and Kitchen Furnjture. 


t®” At prices which defy competition. 


Walnut Chamber Suites, from $30 00 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, “26 00 
Cottage Suites, 7 pieces, “ 16 00 
Walnut Bedsteads, 


Bureaus, 
ra Washstands, 
“ Dressing-Cases, 


“Wardrobes, 
Buffets, Etageres, Hall Stands, Chiff- 
oniers, Secretaries, Desks, Lounges, 
Sofas, Mirrors, etc., etc. 


at corresponding prices. 





t? Country orders promptly attended to. 
All goods packed and shipped free ef charge. 


\CARPETS 


AT RETAIL. 
PRICES REDUCED. 
SMYRNA CARPETS, BRUSSELS CARPETS, 
TAPESTRY CARPETS, THREE-PLY AND 
INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL-CLOTHS, RUGS, &¢. 


GEO. E. L. HYATT, 


273 CANAL, through to 31 HOWARD ST. 
BETWEEN BROADWAY & ELM 8T. 


113/3/9/4.1 
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PRIZE MEDAL OF 
MERIT, CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION 
FOR ARTICLES 
MANDFAC rit SR at 
We . to call at- 
tention to (our) new 
Student Lamp. This 
lamp is readi'y filled 
from the centre, casts 
no shadow, is ni. ket- 
plated in the best man- 
ner, perfectly aufe, aud 
atendy flame. For sale 
by all dealers. 


MANHATTAN 





RASS COMPANY 








Vou. XVI, No. 18. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


ER-BLOOMING 


OSES 


5 3y 93 J POT ROSES, suitable for 

LOOM, sent safely by mail,postpaid. 5s Sead 
varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $15 12 for $2; 
319 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for $5. For 10 cents eac h 
additional, one M ificent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar’s wort ordered. Send forour NEW 
GUIDE TO ROSE CULTUR and choose 
from over 800 finest sorts. We make Rosesa Great 
Specialty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amer- 
sca. Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
and Canada THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 
ROSE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


'HURCH CUSHIONS, Feathers, Bed- 
ding, * kre and Mattresses, of #!l grades 
at 8. P. “T LE’S, 203 Canali Street. New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Estab): { in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Vopper and Tin, mo punted 

with the be st Rot ary Hangings, f 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-hou na 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, et« 


Mi ENEELY z KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior qualit of Be fh Is. 
Sportal attention given to CHURCH BELLA 
llustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


ona Churches, etc., known to the Aa since 

G26. are made at * THE MENEELY BELL 

FOUN DERY,” Weer Tov. N.Y. New Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No Agencies, 
































pt ROBINSON'S : 
Hymn & Tune 18 Boo F 
ONGS FOR THE SANCTUAR UARY 


R CHOIRS AND L CONGREGAT; 


i uses TAL SONGS 


FOR | INGING. 
=a ns age SPIRITY pester 


my CHAPEL SONGS, & 


THE SOCIAL MEETING & FAMILY: 
a ae, address the Publicy, %5 


“A'S BARNES & COMPANY «2° 
‘New York 


» Ghicago & New Orleans,» 


LORD'S PRAYER 


A Solid Goid Charm, exact size 
of this illustration, with the Lord’s 
)} Prayer engraved onit. Suitat Y 
a lady's neck-charm or gentle 
watch-chain. Sent to any of the read 
ers of this re .. e = en 88 prepaid, on 
Tecei i Qf seventy-five cents 
fl FRANKI ‘IN JEWELRY CO. 
9 | 704 Saeos Street, Philadelplia. 
Handsome illustrated catal: ue 
sent free, by mail, on application. 








B HGRLIOR Oh >= Doutte su ATT Ae yy = 


mri 4 inimite! lo Fret Sawing 





er Drilling attachment, Wrench, ¢ ip 


and Screw driver. Spee d, 800 et? Oxes per 
= Minute. Baws l 1-Qinch thi Price 
J complete, cased and de vered ‘07 board 


=Tcars or at Express offic’, 13 Dollars. 
SMALL STE AME NG oy NE Ss, 
With copper Boiler, to drive li- q 
ta awa, ete. feo Senell Work Danton 
ree on ree nt of atam Pp. 
nr GEORGE PAR R, 
BUFFALO, N. Z, 






A. 
Bew only, without Attachments, 89 00 





A GREAT OFFER 1) We wiil during 
eathese Hard Times 

dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, anew and 

second-hand ¢f first-class makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
“2°? Stop Organs 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88. 12 Stops 8100 cash, not used a year, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL and 

TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 


do $160 not used a year. 


Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount(o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 


HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., U nion square, N. Y¥. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times’”’ says: “ Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instru- 
ment, simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave belis, and the artistic effects ~ 
nad of being produced by the player are singularly 

ne. 

The tone is full, clear, and resonant. and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime oF 
belis.—Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among.the 
very best. We are enabled to speak of these 
instruments with confidence, from personal know! 
edge.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ 
Pianos from personal knowledge, as being of the 

very best quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 


Shirts 30 to 50 Cts. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. 
Bex Printed Phixe Pattern Goods. 

We will send post-paid to any P. O. address in 
the.U. 8. on receipt of 50 cts. enouzh Wamsutta 
Bieached Cotton for a fp Sompieta perfect fitting 
Shirt, printed with guiding lines for cutting any 
one of three sizes and two styles. e@ guarantee a 
perfect tit if cut on the lines. Send size ef collar 

worn. PRINTED SHIRT PATTEKN CO., Port 











83 Reade St., New York 


Chester, N. Y, ; 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Financial, 


From Monday, October 22, to Saturday, 








October 27. 
Financial Quotations- tiola.— 
Monday. Wednesday, cagnetes 
Oct. 22. Oot, 24. %. 27. 
Gold (highest) ..... UB — cercces Wey ... “mete 
Legal Tenders. .... 97.08 .....005 OT BB... ccc. W.22. 


Government Bond-.— 
(These Gwures indicate the highest nominal retes 

















GEE. ihe B.crcccee 10 
Sixes, slo wee 1I0® 110% 
fea, 865. 9 wee W% Ww5% 
Sebi. Atle. 0 - bx 5%. 
5.20, '867 1s we . 
5-20. 867 18% woe. 
5-20. sees UO Os 
5-20. 1868. IC9% tO% . 
iwv-40. 0 % Wix 
“we 08 0% . 
Fives. 1881. 063 - 06% 
1Ve@s8. cool, CT % 107% 
458. is8l.r Wate 1w5% 
ise -¥l, 105 . DD 
is. registered,1907.. 02% + 102% .. 
Urreucy s..es. i204 (2054 
Bios for State Bonds, 
Alabama ‘s "D>. 484 No ¥.68.¢°.L. 1877. _ 
° N Y¥. 08. Cc. 1875. -_ 
N.Y. 5s. G.I. 1887. - 
N.Y. fie. 3.C. 1887. - 
N.Y. te G.L. 188. = 
N.Y. 68. G.L.. i891... 118 
- N.Y. Ae, ts... 1892. . 118 
Ark.'s resides 20 N.Y a. oe» 118 
do is. 8 SFLS, 4 N.Y. 5 ° = 
oe 79 M.@& lL. 4 NC. 16 
do 78. Lith. B.€N. 4 N.C, 16 
dois, M O.& RK 4 0. 70 
dois, Ark.t.@... 4 NC 70 
C necticut “es. - N. 48 
BOs GD .occen'c-covee NY N, 48 
Qo i8. new oO uus. KOK ls 7 
do is ind’sed .., 15 S08. -_-" Pecee 7 
a0 78 gid oonds 1 NC.N,0d8. 1.4 J 6 
Indiana 53.... . _ N.C. N.B.. AKO 6 
I) coup.te. 77... = N.C..8.1., Clase i... 'i¢ 
Lil. tis, coup. 79. ... JOU oe = 2 Ibe 
fil. War toan....... 101% do 64 1% 
Kevtucky*s ..... — Ohio 6s. _ ceese oe = 
Louisiana ts ...... - 8 Oe .@D 2. szces 16 
ao 68.5.8... 53 Rhode iotand ta.) 106 
do wK.D 54 Soutb Cavoina ts.. 4) 
40 Pentte’t’ ry. 53 Go fe.Jan.&Ju. W 
ao te, U.B do 68. Apnr.&O0c. 30 
do 8s, 1..B..... 53 do F’g Act, 't6.. W 
do $s L.B., i875 53 Go 1..0.. "84J.&J. 40 
do 8. i9%w .... — do L.C. "89 aes 4u 
40 Te conserd. Bb do 78 Of 188s. a5 
do 7s, Small ® B44 do Non-fund.o. 1s 
Mico. 8 78 Y .... 101 Tenn. ts. old........ 2 
see U5 10 668, DeW....... 42 
a0 68, bew ser... — 
Oe eae 
ao o.b.. 1866 Hi) 
_ i a, ee 1 a0 Db. D.. 186: 30 


L’g baa duet 82t0'W0 106 
Funding b. "va-0... 
Aésvium or U.d ee 


dO Gunsol........ 71 
ink 40 ®x. mat. coup 59 
do —— 2a se. 42 


H. & st.J. due ’si.. — do deterred..... 5K 
H.& S8t.J.. ‘87....... 16 D.of Co. ie 1924... 73% 
N.Y. Reg. B’¥ i... — do smal! b..... - 
N.Y.C.B v Loan.... — do Regis....... — 
N.Y. 60. C. B.L.. oo = 
Foreign Exchange.— 

60 days. 3 days. 

London ortme bankers, 80048055 4.54'4@1 85 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending October 27, 1877. 


Butter.—keceipts for the week were 23,955 
packayves. Exports 5.031 packages. 

Fitting aud Shipping Multter.—Number the 
pack»ges, commeocinzg with the first mace fur 
pumber one and oumbering on through the whoie 
make. Put the figures in pencil plain on buth too 
and side, so the dealer can easily find an ear\y or 
late made packsge as his customer wants. The 
secret of an entire fine cary of butter is to keep 
the June, July and Aucust ma«e bright and fresh. 
80 as tu compare favorably with the full product; 
theref..re when shipping take off ai! tne old early 
cluths and sa t, and puc on a fresh one (wrung out 
in strong pickle) with a sprink-e ot salt over it. If 
the toos are rancid better rem.ve vart of a layer, 
and anshow have the tops of all the packages fresh 
and sweet. When heaiing up firkins leave on 
whut prive it is possible to head up with, su as to 
keep the butter muist, and if it cas to stand 
long »fter it is headed, either in dairyman’s or 
deaier’s hands, it is a guod pian to turn it over 
and stand [t ou the heud s» as to keep the tps 
damp ani tight. Fali butter ulso should show 
sweetand rosy.pn top. Wesewa lot of October 
creamery make this week dumaged two cents per 
lb. by baving on green bass wood covers. These 
had kilied the flavor of the butter two to four 
inches oown from the top, and spviled the sale. 
Ok covers are best fur aa:f-firkin tubs, but if soft 
wood is used it must be thor ughiy seasunes or in 
some way deodurized, so as not to impurt any 
woody fi.vor. We have known Northern N. ¥., 
Verm ntand Cacada dairies packed in caretully 
selected white wood packages that kept bright and 
sweet as any oak fi:kios, but sometimes on fail 
butter the cureless use of green white-wvo i covers 
works nuch mischief. When nailing on covers 
use small sails and pot tuo mapyof them. tn 
shipping make acquaintance with the tariff of 
freights ana time .f transortation, and tske rail- 
road receipt, wuich file away untii the butter 1s 
kn »wn to have reachéd destination. 

The warket this week is wituwut change. Fresh 
well fluv: red fall butier is ready sale at 25@0c.., 
and choice October creamery make at 30@32@3%c.. 
with a possible 5c. for fancies. Early butter issluw 
saie and the market here glutted with offerings ot 
comm: n stuck ut 8@%c, and fr m that duwn to 
lu@: c. for grease queliues. We qu. te: ine fresh 
creamery. 32@3 c.; fine fall private darry, 2 @20c., 
fair to g «4 fall butter, °4@26¢.; entire dairies 
South and middie tier cr -p, 4@%c.; entire dairies 
Northern Welsn 2.@2.c.; picked up lots Nerth- 
ero butter, ?)@2se.; Weetern entire daimes, 22@25c 
Western mui! butter, 17@20c.; c. mmon packicg but- 
ter, 13@\6c. 

Cheere— Receipts forthe week were 43.003 boxes. 
Exports 32 140 buxes. The best Seotember cheese 
are seliing over the ‘rier at 1°@13%c., with sume 
extreme favorites at 184%c. The market isa tame 
one, anu if sh'ppers act «fish may yet gu lower. 
We quote: Fine September and «ctober make 138 
14%c.; skimmed and off flavor 6@l0c,; fair tv good 
earlies 0@12e. 

tue+.—The market is quick and in light receipt, 
Fresh mu. ks, per ooz., 22@21¢ ; timed eg7s 18@2Jc, 

Dressed Poultry and Game,—Chickens, and 





fowls. per lb.,9@'0c.; patridges, per pa'r, 40@80e. ; 
turkeys 10@12c.; gr use $:@$1.10; ducks 10@12c.; 
venis.n saddles, '6@18c. 

Honey.—Whi'e clover fancy, single comb, 20c.; 
white cluver in glass boxes, isc@20. 

Back wheat, — Dark. in boxes. |3c, 

Chestnut».— Per bush, #3@ 83.50. 

Hickory Nuats«.— Ver bus»., $1@$1.10. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 








Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 
farm Firet Mortgage C upon Bonds guuar- 
anteed. We guarantee, as an assurance. 
that we loan net to exceed one-third of 

the actual value. in over six years’ business 
never /osta dulisr; never deiased u day on inter- 
est or principal; noinvest rthrough us ever dio 
r ever will getan acre of lund. Serc fr oarticu- 
lars and references. J. B. WATKINS & 
CO. LAWKENCE. KAN., Ft sll DICKINSON, 
Vanager, 243 broadway. New Yo 


uf 1H of Interest 
lowa Bonds & Mortgages 


+h. W. FRANK & DARROW, BANKERS, und 
W Neg tivtors of e2e Corning. l wa,and 95 
Br aoway (Western Union Building). New VYors, 
make loans Oo the best imor:ved turms tn lowa, 
at § to 10 per cent. interest. Always firet liens 
and improved furo s; oever exceeds one third the 
cash value of the land alune. The bonds have 
c-upons attacheo. ard the interest is paid semi- 
»snnualiy,at the Central National Bunk. in New 
York. and the principal, wher due,at the sume 
bank. Several yeurs’ exverience of the firm 1: 
' anine, has shown these loans to be PER- 
FECTLY SAFE! Tre interest and princip»l 
have always been puid when due witlout the loss 
f acollar. Rend to Geo. W. Frack & Darrow tor 
full printed particulars,:r call at the ‘ew Yok 
office, and exumine maps and upplications for 
1 ans in sums ranging from $5 to ry (WJ. We refer 
by perm'ssion to 





we, A. wey JOCK, Esq., Pres. Cen. National 
an Z ° 
mo SON & CO., Bankers, 47 Exchange 


Piace, N. 
A.C FAHN¥S LOCK. Fsq.. First Nat’! Bank, N Y. 
HENRY H. PALMER Esq. New Brunswick, N.J. 
J. H. MORKISON, Esq., 422 West "34 8t., New Wo rk. 
HON. AUGUSTUS FRANK, Banker, Warsaw, N.Y. 
CHAS. J. STARR, K-q.. Stamford, Ct. 
KK. WIMAN, Esgq., or Dun, B rlow & Co., 335 Broad- 
way, New York. 
AAKON HEALY Esq. 
Hon. GEv. W. PaTTk XSON, a rj nea N. ¥. 
G. WELLS ROOT, K-q.. Hartford, Con 
EDWAKOS & UDELL, Attorneys, 52 Willium St., 


New York. 
DR. a R. PEASLEE, 29 Madison Avenue, New 
HAZEN, WHITNEY & CO., 392 Broadway, New 


THE NORTH - EASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBUKO, VT. 


This New England Association issues policies 
limited to $1,0.0 and $2.00 only. It bas a regular 
charter, w tye paid-up ca vita! of +100.0 0 aro indi- 
vidual inbifiy of stockbolders. The plan is that 
of mutual contributi n, ip «ma'l advance pay- 
ments, enabling uny laburing man or mechanic to 
carry ¢1,000icsurance. It bas no «bject,underany 
circumstances, tr remeng: pethingt gain by iapses 

its members paying fr their insurance as taey 
g and keeping the * reserves’’ in their uwn pucs- 
ets 


md Fer gf St.. New Vork. 





Ibis safe and reliable insurance is furnisbed at 
intend cost, which for the past three years of 
ve existence has been 'ess than half that 7 * old- 
‘lan, high-rate, reserve’ com ow 
The average annua! cost thus far—excluding a 
small aomission fee which is fur life—tur $),000 
pulicies has been as follows: 


Rey > to 2%... 

* 40 

rn “ 

* 50 55. 

- 6 *@... . 

The annual cost decreases with e increase of 
the membership. The age-limit now is 18 to 60 








years. 

For further information and terms on applica- 
tl ns mde direct to the Home Office, address the 
secretary. 


Kx-Giov. F. HOLBROOK, Pres. 
JAS. DALTON, Sec’y. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 





Capital Paid in Casb........... $500,000 00 
Reserves tor all Liabilities, 

including Reinsurance........ 633,489 45 
8 TDs cd ccncocvecacccoaseccs - 509,39% 14 





Total Axssets, Jan. Ist, 1877.. $1,642,582 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
', REMSEN LANK, Secretary. 


David W. Lewis & Co, 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS SOLD 


We specially soticit e nsignments of your Fall. 
make Butter. Address letvers and mark packages: 


DAVID W. LEWIS & Co., 
NEW YORK, 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


as oe Advertisers 

| ene ad oa ide to advertisers. ‘ournal.— 
A soounalig te all who advertise. owteite C aaa 
Po E> i comet nw Fe —_, vox. A LJ wind 


W.W.ATooe Agence Lui bs 


»—L 4 Our pupinose is large, oF 











$664 a week in ru owntown. Terms and sh umte 
fitfree. H. HALL&#TT & CO., Portland. M 


40 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 't cts., 
post-paid. L. JONES & Oo., Nassau, N. Y. 








2 ) Fashionable een we 9 OOo. with name. 10c. 
postpaid. t. Reep & Co., Nassau. N, Y. 





65 MIX KD CARDS, with name, !0c. an’ stam > 
Ag’ts Outfit, ie. L.C.COK & CO.. Bersto!, Cr 
REVOLVER FREE. wite tox cartridges, Ad: 


1e8s J. BOWN & SON, 1:6 & 158 Wood st., Pittsburg. 








CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


AWARDED TO THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


46 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square, and 
550 Broadway, New York, 





FOR 


“SUPERIOR; SILVER-PLATED WARE 


—— +e 


Extract from Centennial Judges’ Report: 


‘‘Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware 
is of EXCELLENT QUALITY AND FINISH, and of TASTEFUL DESIGNS.” 











‘‘Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives are of SUPERIOR 


QUALITY AND EXCELLENT FINISH. 





Their XII PLATING, or extra plating 


on exposed parts, DESERVES COMMENDATION.” 








Extracts from American Institute Report: 
‘*The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice-Pitchers are A i, and possess 
ALL the qualities the Company claim.” 
‘* We consider the Goods made by this Company to be by far THE BEST 


made in this country, and we believe 


in the World.” 





First Premiums awarded at all fairs were exhibited, from World's 


Fair, 1853, to American Institute Fairs, 


1873, 1874, and 1875, 


inclusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 





UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


JOHN E. DEWITT, President. 


HOME OFFICE, 
AUGUSTA, 
Maine. 


ASSETS, $8, 


All Policies issued after April 1, 


three full years, will be entitled to all 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 
153 Tremont St., 
BOsTUN, MASs. 


129,925.68 


1877, which shall have been in force 
the benefits arising under the “ Maine 


Non-Forfeiture Law ;” or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse, paid 
up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 





Practical Results of the Maine Non-Forteiture Lew, pasted February 71h. 1877, illas- 


trated by a Whole Lite Policy issued 


at age 30, and discontinued atier three or 


more full annual premiums shall have been paid in cash, 









































Additional 
Premiums paid before lapse.| Time junder the janet Due aye o + Anta on Last Day of 
w. 
Premiums & Interest 
oe | Amount Insurance 
No. | Amount. a? Years.| Days. | at | of vo be deducted -_ Heirs.| Over 
iacath) Policy. | x5 Amount. | Premiwms 
3 | Bt 33 2 12 | % |g0a0 | 2 $759.07 #9.240.13 | $8,550.13 
4 Os Be 3 170 37 10,100 4 1.04118 8.908.82 8.060 .82 
5 1,135 35 4 138 29 4 5 1.319 18 8,660 82 T5823 
6 1,352 36 5 9 | 4 10,L00 6 1.606 5 ella! 6.98.96 
7 1 37 6 67 | 43 10.000 7 1,990.05 8 008.95 her 4 
8 lols 28 7 26 | 45 10,000 8 2,440. 4 7.659 26 5, 43.26 
9 2.043 29 7 3] a 16.00 8 2.47;.06 7,522.95 5,479.95 
10 2.270 40 . 225 | 49 | 10.000 | 9 2s 4 7,156.76 | 4.58.76 
ul 2497 4 9 14 bu | 1¢000 | 10 aha 6.706..5 | 428715 














DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
A. G. MILTON, Actuary. 
NiCHOLAS DE 


Active Agents Wanted. 


J. P. CARPENTER, Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
GROOT, Cashier. 


Apply to Director’s Uffice, or to any Agency of the Company. 


NEW ENCLAND ACENCIES: 


ROSTON. Maas........-.--- parecer cccceecscocoessce 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





PORTLAND, Me... cc.cecccccerecsceceeeeeecceeees 


163 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 





ceccccccerce LOUUIs W. BURNHAM, Manager. 


. JAMES L JO@UNSON, Manager. 
B. G. BEA, Manager. 





Mark Twain's tonr Scrap Book 

Gummed ready to 
re eive your scravs 
Prices from 40 cts. 
to $5 exch, includ- 
ing p tae. 

here your 

Buckseller d°es 
them. 
erd for D scrip- 
tive Cireular. 
SLOTE, WOODMAN 

& Co., 19 & wi 

Witham st., N.Y 


Gl RLS 5 vice perf. reteo mottres,f: r fancy w: rk 
10 cts, J. W. Russe:!, Newton, Mass. 








First-Class Printers’ Materials, 


Types, “Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Print. ng Presses, etc. Bi cas ft r B gravers. 


tters for Machinists. 
9 YANDEL CkGl, WELLS & CO, 
W Fulton and * and 1 lbutch <ta.. Now York 


Shirts 30 to 50 Cts. 
v Printed “birt Pattern Goods, and hay © pee. 


ton Att'ng Shirt at ba f the usua’ pets, 
he Standard Bieacheo Sh rtings in all s\zes 





on all 
ano or sule by all Drvg» ds dealers. We guar- 
antes a fit if cut «ce rot to lipes PRINTED 





SHIRT PATTERN Co. Port Cnester .N. Y 
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PERSONAL. 


—England pays a high price for her opium. 
It is estimated that 1,083.000 acres of the best 
tand in India are devoted to the growthof the 
poppy, and the Chinese Ambassador to En- 

land attributes the Indian famine to that 
“act. 
The Duke of of Argyll has suffered a loss 
n the almost complete destruction by fire of 
his magnificent Inverary Castle. The alarm 
was given in early morning, and the Duke 
and Duchess, the Marquis of Lorne and the 
Princess Loulee were all safely got out of its 
walls. Many valuable and beautiful objects 
were destroyed, but nearly all the pictures 
were saved. 
Asiaties are said to “live as no other 
races cara, and upon food that would not suns 
tain a European house dog. Frugalas badgers, 


industrious as bees, they undersell every 
labor market which they enter, and outdo 
every civilized artisan at his own trade. They 


will, in fact, become formidable rivals in all 
kinds of Western manufactures. The Japan- 
always ready to learn, and to outvie 
everything that the West does, and this they 
d> with less food, ir, less clothing, and 
less comfort than any civilized workman.” 

Messrs. Moody and Sankey will on Novem- 
ber 4 begin Evangelistic in New 
Hampshire. Four principal towns will be 
selected, and in these simultaneous services 
will be held by Mr. Moody and his associates, 
Major Whittle, Mr. Needham, and Mr. More 
house, 

On his recent visit to Edinburgh General 


ese 


> are 


less a 


Missions 


Grant had the pleasure of starting the new 
printing press constructed by Messrs. R. Hoe 
nnd Co., of this city, for the * Herald” and 


* Evening Times.” Itis a new era when the 
new world begins to supply the old with 
printing machinery. 

—The recent death of George L. Fox was 
partly caused bya curious accident. Some 
two years ago while playing in a Western city 
he was standing by a large box labeled 
“Freedmen’'s Bureau,”’ out of which some 
negro boys were to appear suddenly. His 
position was nearer to the box than usual, 
and as the boys jumped out one of them, 
somewhat taller than Fox had expected, 
struck bim with his head upon the nose. The 
blow was so severe that it felled him to the 
ground. Soon afterward symptoms of soft- 
ening of the brain manifested themselves. 

—The Detroit * Post” says that Memminger, 
the Secretary Of the Treasury, being asked 
the amount of the Confederate debt, said: 
** Tt’s 200,000,000 or 200,000,000,000_ I’ve forgotten 
which.” 

—Queen Pomare, of the Society Islands. died 
Sept. 17, of beart disease. Her oldest son, 
Arxane, has been proclaimed King of Tahiti 
He married the Princess Marau in 1874. Two 
years ago Mr. Dorence Atwater, the United 
States Consul at Tahiti, married her elder 
sister, the Princess Moetia. 

—The trustees of Columbia College have 
conferred the degree of &. T. D. upon the 
Rev. David Green Haskins, of Cambridge, 
Mass. Dr. Haskins is the general commis- 
sioner of education for the University of the 
South. 

— The Shah of Persia, intends to make an in- 
cognito trip to London and Paris next Spring. 

~The Emperor William is to have a golden 
wedding next Spring, and very great testivi- 
ties are expected in Berlin. Many pvtentates 
are to attend it, and it is even hoped that 
Queen Victoria will appear. 

—There are fourteen ex-Governors in the 
Senate, and eight in the House, besides several 
ex-Governors of Territories. 

—Miss Alice Blaine is recovering from the 
» ffects of the explosion of a toy pistol which 
she beld. The ball entered her forebead and 
he became unconscious for a few minutes. 
The wound was a dangerous one. 

—The Emperor Wilhelm sends his portrait 
in oil to Mr. Washburne, and says: ** You will 
please to receive the same as a remembrance 
of the eventful time during which you have 
been in a position to render efficient and ben- 
ificial services to my Government, and at the 
same time asasign of my regard and kind 
wishes, with which I accompany your return 
to private life. Ll remain, my dear Mr. Wash- 
burne, your affectionate WILHELM.” 








ADVERTISING RATES. 

losiae pages 0.50 per line 

tcoside middie page. 0.75 =* 

GRINDS nuts decttanndnenoanicwensid 0.7 - 

-040ne MOeGD ins 2 .es. Sescescs le ised $1.00 per jtne. 

Avate measure, fourteen lines to tke inch. 

HisCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 

INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteer 
per ct. on Bight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen: 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Blils payable monthly, 

Ali advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must he accompanied by the money, 
Advertisements for inside pages must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday. and for outside pages 

0 or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 

Address 
HORATIO C, KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place. New York, 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

Moe snoseription price is $3.00, To Clergymen, 
$2.0", postage prepaid in the United States and 
Canada. 

SINGL® CoPiEs, 8 CRNTS. 





DRY G' GOODS. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 CRAND ST. 


245 GRAND St,near Bowery, N.Y. 











Notice of great importance to readers of the 
CHRISTIAN UNION. Unusual and attractive in- 
ducements from the importer’s auction sales for 
the coming week. 


PARIS AND BERLIN DRESS GOODS. 


20 cases Camel's Hair Dress Goods, 15 and We. per 
yard. 

10 cases Prismatic Poplins, 20 and 2c., worth 31! 
and 37 ce. per yard. 

10 cuses Bourettas Poplins, 31 and 37\c., worth 40 
an “fc. per yard. 

15 ca English Cashmere, 40 inches wide, 37} 
and 50ec., Wo 40 and 65c. per yard. 

5cases Frenen Cashmere. extra fine quality, $1 

and $1 25, worth $1 37 and $175 per yard. 

9 cases Plaid Dress Goods, 10c., 12c., 
per yard. 

4 cases Scotch Plaids, in new designs, 
and 75c., worth 25c. per yard more. 


l5c., and 250, 


37 k¢c.. 50c., 


BLACK GOODS, 


12 case Black Knglish Cashmere, 37% and 45c, 
good value for 60 and 70c. 

Scases Black French Cashmere. all wool, 56c., 
T5e , and $1, cost to import 40c. yard more. 

4 cases Black Grape Cloth, 37 c., 50c., 68c. and T5c. 
per yard. 

5 cases 4 4 (Coutands) Cloth, Tic., 
$1 75, $2 00 and $2 50 per yard. 

3 cases \&, $1 50, $1 79. #2 00, $2 50 and $3 00 per yard. 


$1 00, $1 25, $1 50, 


3 cases 6-4, $250, $300, $3.50, $4.00, $5 Cu und $6 00 
per yard. 
BLACK A COLORED SILKS. 


16 cases very heavy Black Silk, 60c.. 75c. and $1 00 
Cost to import 46 per cent. more. 

5 cases very fine quality Black, $150, $20¢, and 
$2 50, worth 75 per cent. more. 

5 cases Colored Silks in the new evening shades, 


T5e., $1 00, $1 25, and $1 50 per yard. 


LADIES’ SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


Ladies’ Cashmere Suits from $+ 00 to $25 00 cach. 


Ladies’ Black Silk Suits frum #25 00 to #125 00 
each. 
LADIES’ CLOAKS, 
Ladies’ Extra Long Beaver Cloaks, $300, $500. 


$7 50 and $10 00 each. 
Ladies’ Extra Long Matelasse Cloaks,$!0 00, $1200, 
#15 00 to $50 00 each. 


N. B.—Catalogue and Price List sent free 
on application. 


WALLER & McsORLEY. 
245 Grand Mtree!. near Bowery, New York. 


E. RIDLEY ‘ SONS 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 
HAT DEPARTMENT, 


HATS TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 
1,500 CASES NEW GOODS. 


EVERY SHAPE IN REAL FELTS, 
at 45 cents. 
FINKE FRENCH FELT HATS, 
59c., 65c., 80e. 
BRUSH BRIMS8-POPULAK SHAPES, 


at $1 
BLACK SILK VELVETS, 


$1.25, $'.50, $1.75, $2. up. 








Tie.. $'., 


LITTLE OVER HALF LAST YEAR’S 
PRICES. 


DESIRABLE SHADES IN COLORS, 
#1, $1.20, $1.50, up. 
THE ONLY HOUSE WITH A COMPLETE AS- 
SURTMENT IN 


PLUSHES. 


DeieA BLE SHADES. from $1 to $3.50 per yard. 
NEW FANCY pag “0 Wy 
» loe., 20c., 25c., 50c., 75e. 


BLACK OSTRICH ibs. 
c.. 2e., 50c., up, bunch of 3. 
LONG OSTRICH PLU Mis. 
up. Bargains, 


T5e., $l, 
SILK AND WORSTED FRINGES, GIMPs, &e. 


RIBBONS, 


, Wand 40 BLAS ACK GROS GRAIN RIL- 


AT 14 CENTS PER YARD. 
No. 6 GRO3 GRAIN, ALL COLORS, fc 
No. 9 GROS GRAIN, ALL COLORS. Tc. 
DOUBLE-FACED SATIN RIBBONS (two colors). 


DOWN IN PRICE, 
THE ESTABLISHMENT FILLED WITH 


GOODS AT aa ¥ — CENT. LESS THAN 
WseKS PRICE sinaes 


Nos. 16, 





PARISIAN INVOICES OF FINE 
READY TO-DAY. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 309, 311. 311 1-2 GRAND 8T., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 65, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST, 


SEVERAL 
GOUDS 


H. O'NEILL & GO. 


321 to 329 6th Avenue, 


(CORNER 20TH ST.) 
OFFER THIS WEEK GREAT BARGAINS IN 


HATS. 


30 DOZEN FINE reeecr FELT. 0c. and 8c, 
TRIMMED SAILORS, $1, 

BRUSH BRIM SAILOR’ " ‘Sound avd lined, $1.10. 
VELVET HATS, £1.74 to 82. 

PLUSH HA rs,’ in ail = ‘leading shades and 


REAVE ER HATS, in all the popular shades. 


FLOWERS. 


Have just purchased at auction, 

700 CARTONS OF FINE FRBAC H MONTURBS, 
will be sold fer 25c.. We . s2e. .$land upward; 
worth from 7c. to $1.25. Dy ‘wreaths, $1.50 to 
$2.50 and upward. 


| rh > 

FEATHERS. 

2.000 pg FANCY FEATHERS, 12c., 19c., and 
25¢. ach. 

HU SIMING BIRDS, 25c. 

MEKRILLL WINGS. 50c. 

wth ee BIRDS, #1. 

CLAIRE = LUNE and JET BANDEAUS, 50c. 
and upwa 

1.00 — ches “REAL BLACK OSTRICH TIPS, 50c. 


ch. 
REAL OS OSTRICH TIPS, all shades, *! rer bunch. 
Job lot of BLACK OSTRICH PLUMEs, reduced 
from $3.50 tv $1 50. 


LACE GOODS. 


Special attracti_ ns in made-up LACE GOODS. 
All the Latest Novelties in Chilaren’s Lace Caps, 
Collars, Cuffs, Bows, Scarfs, &c. 

SPKCLAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE MANU- 
KF ACTURE OF LACE SUITS, JACKETS, &e. 
THE BEST AND CH KAPEST A-SORTM EN r OF 
REAL LACE GOODS IN THE CITY. 


VELVETS. 


VELVETS, TRIMMINGS, SILKS, PL emus. &c. 
A tull line of Plushes from $1.50 to $4.50 

SATINS fr +m The. te #2. 

CK VELVET $1.10 per yard 

BROWN AND NAVY BLUE V EL VET, $1.50. 


Ribbons. 


SATIN and Gros Grain, all widths, from 24c. to 


ic. 

vouble- sooee Satin Ribbons, double colors, Nos. 
12 and 16, 74 

A fuil Yee of Sash _ Ribbons, 8 inches, 6c. 

Gros Grain Black, Nos. 16, 20'and 30, ltc. per yard, 


GLOVES. 


Our own ‘mportation, the “ Javotte” Glove, the 
best in the market, in ali shades and from one to 
eight buttons. “*Gante du Suede,” in three but 
tons, $1.10. all colors. A large assortment ot Gents’ 
Gicves. “Real Trefousre” Kid Glove, twu but- 
tons. $1. “Saxon Beauty,” from one to ten but- 
tors, 9c and agers i every puir warranted. Cus- 
tor. Dog Skin, & 

Scart Ties end Silk Handkerchiefs in great 
vuriety. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear. 
INFANTS’ OUTFITS. 
ROBES, BLANKETS, 


CLOAKS AND SUITS, 


Clearing ‘ ut our stock of imo»rtes and our own 
manuiactured goods in this department 
at a sacrifice. 


— all-woo! BEAVER CLOAKS, $3.75 and up- 


"be ney it ATELAS#F, $1 .75, beautifull: trimmed. 

Fur BEAVEK, finest qQuasity $ .50, $9, $10. 

Bievant ass riment of -t. Berourd Cloth in 
SACQUES an3 a at one quarter the 
cst f imp: rtats 

x00 Black Cashmere SUITS, $11, #13. $14. 

C..lJored Cashmere SUITS, 8 9, reduced from $33. 

L»dies would Go well t» call snd examine our 
stock bef. re purchasing elsewbeie. 


&e. 


Elegant carriage and evening c stumes. 


MOURNINC OUTFITS 


AT SHOKT NOTICE. 


FANCY GOODS. 


at owt asscrtment of Silk and Worsted Fringes, 
imps, & 

hilk ana "Wool Fringes, from %5 cents to $1.50. 

Ab elegant assortment of Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Chidren’s Horiery Cashmere. Meriny and Cuot- 
ton. in French, English ano German manufacture. 

Also uw tall line of La :ies’, yo oy Children’s 
Merino Underwear. from 4c upwa 

Gents’ Furn'shing Gouds «tf all descriptions. 

oix fally finished Gents’ Shirts for $5.70. 





LARGE PURCHASE OF 


BLANKETS, 


Manufac urers’ Bankrupt Stock, wbich we offer at 


LOWER PRICES 


Than at any tame for the past fifteen years. 


ONE CASE 


ROSE BLANKETS, 


SLIGHTLY SPOTTED, 
$3.70, REA LLY WORTH $6.50. 
ALL-WOUL BLANKETS, as low as $1.90 





FULL LINE OF 


Housekeeping Linens, 


AT DECIDED BARGAINS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Prices reduce- ro" B the times in our TRIM- 
MED BONNSTS a HATS, duplicates of our 
oe Ar - aaa PATTERN BONNETS at one-third 

e cust 








H. O'NEILL & CO., 
[sas to 329 Sixth Avenue, 


CORNER OF TWENTIETH BT. 





BLANKETS, 
FLANNELS, 


Eider and Arctic Down 


QUILTS, 


Comfortables, 
Marseilles Spreads, &c. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 
NOW OPEN, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


NOVELTIES 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


are exhibiting their FALL IMPORTATION of 
Drape d’Orient, 
Lampas Brocades, 
Satins and Damasks, 
Swiss Lace, 
French Cuipure, 
Nottingham Curtains, &c. 





Broadway, corner {9th Street. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, Cor. 19th St. 


CARPETS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


AT LOW PRICES. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N.Y. 
DRESS SILKS 


LINE OF DESIRABLE COLORS 


At 85 Cents. 


BLACES, déc.. A0c., 65¢., 7Pc.. 85 
PIECES TAP “sibs CACHE WERE FINISH, 
1.25, $1.50. $1 #2 per pire. 
10 PIEC es AMET 'S. ANDSPU + $2.25. 
OUR PURC HASER OF STANDA HD ‘BRANDS 
K BEEN VERY LAKGE 


WE INVITE AN INSPECTION. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND 8sT., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREET 














Tt 
And Milward’s 8s Helix" Noeaies. 
-(In Patent Wrappers.) Solid Everywhere. 


a 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES KECKIVED 
BY EVERY KURUPEAN STBAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARK. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL sHAwtks. 
2-BUTTON, 78c., WAKRANTED, 
UTH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. N, ¥, 





Those answering an A 
will confer a favor = yy 
| Seve fg the ~ Publisher by — | 
i the ey saw e vertiseme 
the © Union. pond 
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Oct. 31, 1877. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


CARPETS AT RETAIL. 


Extra Bargains th's monrh in all grades 
et Curpets, Oi) Cloth:, Linete sm, Matting». 
Drugge-ts. Kugs aod Mats. at les= prices 
theu te found ia any other first-class 
New York house. Goay Brussels, $1 40 to $1.76 ; 
Tapestry. 90 cts to £1.15: Three Piss, $1.00 to #125: 
Extra Lpogruins, 8 cts., 90 cts and $1.00; Commor 
Ingrains, 40 cts. and 40 cts.; Muttings, 20 cts. 
4 cts. Churches, Public Institutions and Lodzes 
furnished at reauced prices. 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


399 SIXTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


Ladies, Misses & Children. 









Union Under Flannels. 
Emancipation Suits. 
Emancipation Waists. 
Chemilettes. 
Dress Reform Corset Waists. 
Stocking -upporters, 
Skirt suspenders. 


Please state where you saw advertisement ir 
sending. 








For Lilustrated Catalogue and Price List addres: 


MRS. S. H. HUTCHINSON, 


6 Fast 14th Street. New York, 
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Fig. 66. Black Lynx Muff, saun Lined, Patent 
Fur. Wristlet, Handsome Tassels, $5. 
LARGE MIXED CARDS. with name,iic 

101 cause 3 2 >tvles Acqua nta_ ce Cards.10c 
Ag’ts outfit ie. Dawd x (Ce., Bristol Corn 








ONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
PROPOSING AMENDMENTS TO THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing ai umendwent to article two of the Con- 
stitution. 

Resolved (if the Assembly eencur), That section 
ove of artic.e two of the Constitution be amended 
80 as to read as f. Jlows. 

$1. Every male citizen « f the age of twenty-one 
years who shall have been 4 citizen for ten days. 
and ani: hubituntcf this State one yeur next pre- 
ceding an election, and f: rthe last 'our months a 
resident cf tue county, and f. rtuc last thirty days 
a resicent of the election orstrict in which he ma 
offer his vote, shail be entit‘ed tu vote at suc 
electi niathe district of which he shall at the 
time be a resident, avd nut elsewhere, fur ail cff 
cers that nuw ure, ¢r bereafter may be, elective by 
the people, and upon all questions which may be 
submitted tu the vote of tLe peoole; butthe legis- 
lature may pr vide that elections for members of 
8 shall beso regu dasto giveto mi- 
norities a proporticnate ehare of reoresentation 
therein. Pr vided thetintiae:f war, no electur 
in the actual miiitary service: f the State or« the 
United - tutes, in the army r navythereof,shali be 
deprived: f Lis vote by reason « £ hisabsence from 
such election district; and the Legislature sball 
have power to peowsge the manner in which, and 
the time pod P ace at which,such abset.t electors 

vote, and for the return and canvass<«f their 
vo im the election aistricts in which they re- 


oh it reside, 
solved (if the Assembly concur). Tht the fore- 





ing amendment be referred t.» the Legislature. 
be chosen at the next general election of sen- 
at.in cupformity to sectiin ane <f 
article thirteen of the Constitution, it be publish 
ed for three months previous to the time of such 
election. 
STATE OF New YorkE t 
In Senate, Apri! 10, 1477. 
Theforegoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority of ail the senators elected voting in favor 


f. 
By order. HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 


A STATE OF NEw York, 
In Assembly, May 22, Is77. 
The foregoing resolution wus duly 


.»& ma- 
jority of all uhe members elected to the Assembiy 
vowing in favor thereof. 

By orcer, EDW’'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION. 
Proposing un umendmevt to article three of the 
Constitution. 

Reesotvcd (if the Atsembly cuncur), That section 
twentr-two of article three cf the Constitution 
be amenced #0 as to read as foliows: 

» ere shall be in the several counties, ex- 
cept in cities whose DOunGarics are the same as 





these of the county, a board cf supervisors, to be 
composed of such members and elveted in such 
manner and forsuci perivd as is or may be pro- 
vide t by luw. In any such city the duties and 
powers: f ab artcf supervis: rs may be cevolved 
upon the board «of u!_ermen thereof, excepts ich 
dutiesand p-wersasiavolvethe making « f con- 
tracts, procurin, supplics, or creating, auditing or 
allowing ec unty charges, all which duties and 
powers, whether now existing cr hereafter to be 
created, shalmbe exercused and perfurmed exclu- 
sively by1tte board ¢¢ firnance. P 

Beso ved (.( the Assembly concur), That the fore- 

olng amendment be referred tv» the Legis.ature, 
£° be chosen a: the next gener.) e:ectuon of sen- 
ators,und that in conformity t» section one of 
artic e thirteen of the Constitution, it be pub- 
lished for three months previous to the time of 
such election. ss 

STATE OF NEW YORK, ? 
In Senate, April 10, 1877.5 

The foregoing resolution was duiy passed, a ma- 

jority of all the senators elected vuting in favor 


thereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF NEw YORK, } 
In Assembly, May 22, \e77. 5 
The foregoing resolution was duly Fassed, a ma- 


jority of all the members elected to the Assembly 
voting in favor thereof. 5 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to sectivn 8.x of article 
8.x uf the Cor stituticn. 

Resolved (if the Assembly c .ncur), That section 
six of urticie sixcf tie Cunstitution be amended 
80 that it shall read as follows: 

$6. There shall be the existing Supreme Court 
with general jurisdicti n in luwand equity, sub- 
ject t> such appellate jurisa'ction of the Court «f 
Appealsus Low is «r may ve prescribed by jaw; 
anditshall be composed of the justices nowin 
office, with Une additivnal justice, to be clected as 
hereinafter pr: vided, who hati be c»ntinued du- 
ring the r respective terms and : f their s.icces- 
sors. Theexisting jndiciul cistricts cf the state 
are con'inuc d until coapged pursuart to this sec- 
tion. Five of the justices sb:.1l reside in the dis- 
trict in whicn isthe city of New York,and fivein 
the seconu judici.l district,»nd focr in each of 
the other districts. The Legislature may alter the 
districts without incressing the number, onc 
after every enumerativo, uncer the Constitution, 
of the inhatitants o¢ thet tate. - 

Reso vea, (if the Assembiy concur), That said 
amendmert be referred to the Legisiatuic to be 
chusen ut the next general ciection fr senators, 
and tat pursua: t to section « neof article thir- 
teen of the C -nstitution, it be pub ished for taree 
months previous tu the tin ocf such election. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, t 
In Senate, May 1, [s:7. 

The foregoing resolution was du y passed,a ma- 

j rity of ali the senators elected voting in fuvor 


thereof. 
HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 


By order, 
STATE OF New YorRE, 
In Assemuly, May 22, 1d77. 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a wa- 
jority of uil the members elected to the Assembly 
voting in favor there’ f. 
order, EDW'’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an a vendwent tu the C natitution in 
relation t.) the sch. ols, 

Resolved (if the Assemoly concur), That article 
nine of the constituti.n be amenaed by the adai- 
tion of the following tections: 

. Free common schools shall be maintained 
throughout the State f.rever. Tue legislature 
shall provide f_r the instruction in the branches 
of elementury e‘ucation in such schools «f au 
persons in the State between tho ages of five and 
lwenty~ ne years, for the period of at least twenty- 
eight weeks in euch year. 

$3. Neither the m ney. preperty cr credit cf the 
State, por of any county, city, town, village or 
scho | district, shall be given, loaned or leased, or 
be otherwise applied, to the support orin aid of 
anv schvol or instruction uncer the control orin 
charge of any church, sect, denomin.tion or re- 
ligiovs society; nor tu or in aid otanys.ho lin 
which instruction is given peca:iar t ) any church, 
creed, sect, or cenomination, or to orinaid« fany 
such instruction; nor tv orinaia of any schooler 
instruction net wholly under the contrul and 
supervision and in charge of the public school 
authorities. This section shall not pruhibit the 
legislature frum making such provision for the 
education of the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 
juvenile delinquents,as it muy deem rroper, ea- 
cept in institutiors in which instruction is given 
peculiar t> any church, creed, sect, Cenomination 
or religious society; bor shall it apply to or affect 
te Corneil University endowment tund, hitherto 
pleiged and appropriated. 

Resolved (ifthe Assembly concur), That the fore- 
— amen ment be referred tu the Iegisiature to 

chos n st the next general election of Sena- 
tors, and that in c nformity with rection one of 
article thirteen of the constitution, it be pub ished 
for three months previvus to the time of such 


election. 
STATE OF NEW_YORK. } 
In benate, Muy 3, 1876, 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a 
je Ane i of all the Senators e!ected voting in favor 
e) 


HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF New_YORE, 

In Assembly, May 3, 1576. 
The foregoing resoluticin was duly passed, a 
majority of ali the members elected tu the Assem- 
bly voting tn favour thereof. 

By order, EDW'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk- 

¢ 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Propos d t of ar- 


ing ana ptto eleve' 
ticle tight of the constitution, prohibiting the 
loan or use of public money fur private pur- 
poses, and sestricting the indebtedness of 
counties, cities,t wns and villages. 
Reanved(.¢ 1' @ Assembly concur), That section 
eleven «f urticle eigbt of the cunstitution be 
umended so 6s tu read as follows: 
$l. Nocounty, city. twa or village shall here- 
af.er give upy money cr property, or loan itsmoney 
or credit to orin aid ¢f any ind)vidual, association 
or corporation. ur bec Se cringiectiythe 
owner of stock in,ur bonds cf, any ass ciation 
orccrporation; nor shall any such cvunty, city. 
town or vil age be allowed tu incur any 1: debted- 
bess, except for county, city. t.wn or village pur- 
poses. This section shal) nety reventruch c unty, 
city, town or village from muking such vLrovision 
forthe uid crsupportcfitsp cras m«y beauthor- 
ized by law. Nocounty or city slull be al!owed to 
become indebted for any purp se or in any man- 
ner to an umount which, including existing in- 
depdtedness, shail exceed five per cert. of the 
assessed valuation of the real estute «f such 
county er city, subject to taxation, as it appeared 
by the assessment rolis of suid cou: tyr city, on 
the last »ssessment for 8t. te or county tuxes, prior 
to the incurring of such indebtec ness; and all in- 
debtedness in excess of such limitation, except 
such as may now exist, shai! be absolutely void, 
excectas herein otherwise pru v eounty 
orcity, whose present indebtedness exceeds five 
per cent. of the esseseed vaiustion of its real 
estate, rubject to taxati: n, shail be allowed to be- 
come indebted in any further smou: t until such 
indebtcdpess shull be recuced within such limit, 
except such indebtedness as mey be provided for 
by the tux 'evy for the then current year, ana ex- 
cept that the legislature, 11 it is deemed necessary 
for the interest of said city« rc ity, may author- 
ize 1% to contract further indebecdness to an 
amount not exceeaing,1: r any one year, one dollar 
ter capita of each of its population, as ascertained 
by the last state census, and fur a od not ex- 
ceeding five years in any care. No law shail bere- 
after be passed authorizing any indebtedness of or 
the issuing of any bonds: r evidence of debt by ary 
county «recity, unless such law shail pr vide that 
suchsindebtedness, bonds or evidence of Gcebt 
shall be made payable in equal amounts tn each 
ear. during @ peri d not tp any case to exceed 
wenty years from the cones of such incebt- 
edness; wand such law shal! provide that such city 
or county shall in each vear jevyand raise by texa- 
tion a sum sufficient pay the interest on such 





i} 





By order, 








debt and the amount thcreof coming duc in cach 
year, which satd provisions, as to time of p.yment 
and the taxation theref.r, shall be irrepealablic. 
‘hem -ncy raised f r the payment cf such incer- 
est and 5 rincipal shell be applicd for that purpose, 
and pone cther, until the whole of such indebted- 
ness is paid. 
| Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That the fore- 
going amendments be referred to the legistuture 
tv be chosen at the next gencral clection of sena- 
tors, and thet, in contormity to section one of 
| article thirteen cf the constitution it bo published 
for three months previous to the time of such 
election. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
n revate, April 13, li6. 

The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a mae 

jority of all the senators elected voting in favor 


thereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
§8T/ Tr OF New YORK. / 
In Assembly, April 27, 1874. § 
The foregoing resvoluticn was culy passed, a 
majcrity of al] the members eiected to the Assem- 
bly voting in favor thereof. 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment t» the constitution, to 
be hnown as artic e seventeen thereof. 

Reso ved (if the Agscmbly concur), That the con- 
stitution be amended by adding thereto a new 
article to be known as article seventeen, and to 
reaa as follows: 

ARTICLE XVII. 

§ 1. The power of the legislature to provide for 
the organization and goveroment of cities shall be 
exercised in accordance with the provisions, and 
tubject to the limitations and restrictions hcrein- 
after contained,and the powers and franchise of 
eve. y existing c.ty govcrnmeut must bo exercisea 
in copfurmity therewith. The legisl»ture shal), at 
its first session ritcr tle adoption of this article, 
provido by law fr carrying into effect ali the pro- 
visions contained thercin. 

§ 2. City elections shail be held separately from 
the State and national elections, and in March or 


ril. 
4. The legislative power conferred on any city 
shall be veste: in a board «f aldermen, to be 
elected by the elect: rs qualified under article sec- 
ond of the constituti n, which shall be the com- 
mon council cf said city; butno power hercinatter 
vested in the board of hpanee shall bec: nferred 
on of exercised by the board of aldermen. No 
power shall be conferred by tho Icgisiature on the 
board of finance except the powcrs conferred by 
this constitution, or such ns may be necesseryt: 
carry the powers granted thereby into effect. In 
case of aveto «f any le islative actof the board 
ot alde:men bythe mayur,tbe boord shell have 
power to pass the same, ni twithstancing the 
may -r’s velo,by a recorded vote of two-thirds of 
alt the members e'ected, provided that such vote 
betaken at the next meeting of the board after 
the communication of the veto. 

§4. The executive power of every city sball be 
vested in the mayor and in such executive officers 
and cepar ments a3 may be created Ly law. ‘lhe 
mayur sucll be the chief executive officer of the 
city, and he soall see ty the 1aithtul perftrmance 
‘f their cuties by the several ex: cutive officers 
and depertments therecf. Heshall be elected by 
electurs qualilicd uncer art\ie second of thec n- 
stitution, for such term, and ho shai! receive such 
c mpensation as the icgisiature may prescribe. 
He snalt nomi-ate, and with tho consent of the 
board of finance, appuitt the chief officer or hesd 
of the fissnciai departme t, a.d the chief law 
officer, or head of the luw Ley epee and he 
shall have power to appoirt the head or chier off- 
cers of the uther execu'ive departments. W'th 
the writtcn approval of the governor, the mayor 
may remuve the head or chief officers of any 
ex.cutive devartment. He shall have power to 
investig te their uccounts and proceedings; have 
access t0 ul books and docum: in their offices, 
and may exum'.e them ani their subordinates 
under cath, as to all matters relating to the per- 
trmarce «f their official duties. He shail also 
have power to veto any legislativeact of tue bcard 
of aldermen. The mayor may be rem. ved by the 

»vernor for cauce, as in the case of sheriffs; and 
n case of such removal, the g vernor shall = 
point a mayortofi | the vacancy, who shall hold 
office until the neat succeeding city election, nt 
which election a nayur sholl be elected fur the 
fu i term of the office. The jegislature sha!! pro- 
vide fur the filing of a vacancy in the office cf 

yor, otherwise occurring, until the next suc. 
ceeaing city election, and aiso for the cischarge 
of the duties of the mayor auring his tempurary 
absence or cisability. Heacs of departments shai 
have power to appoint and remove their subordi- 
nate Officers and employes, but the legislature 
may reculate by law the qualifications for such 
appointments, and the conditions of such re- 


m vals, 

§ 5. There shall be elected in every city of this 
State a board of finance, to consist of not less than 
six nor more than fifteen members, who shall po«- 
sess the quatifications required for electors of 
members of said board, : 

$6. In cicles having a population, according to 
the State census next precediug the eiection, of 
over one hucared thousand inbabitants, the board 
of finance shall be elected by the electors of the 
city (otherwise qualitied under article recond of 
the constitution), who shail, for two years next 
preceding tie election, h.ve prid an anuual tax 
on property owned by them erdofficialiy assessed 
fer taxation in such city, « f the assessed vaiue of 
not tess than five hundred dv/lars, or sha | have 
actually paid during the same period a ycarly 
rent, for premises in said city occupied by them 
for purposes of residence or lawful business, of 
not jess than two huncred and fiity dollars. In 
cities having a@ population, accorc ing to State cen- 
sus next preceding the election, of not more than 
one huvdred thuusand inhabitants, the board «i 
finance shall be elected by the elecwrs of thecity 
(otherwise qualified under urticle second of the 
constitution), who shall, for two years next pre- 

ing the election, huve p.id an annual tax on 
property owied by them, and officially assessed 
oor ee in = vo thee apall Saye ncaa. 

y pa uring the same period a yearty rent, for 

ises in said city occupied by them f r pur- 
of residence or lawful buriness, of not less 
han one hundred d lHars. In cities huvirg a popu- 
lation, acc rding to the State census next preced 
ing the electicn, of not more than twenty-five 
thousand inhebmom, the beard eball consist of 
six members. In cities baving a population of 
over twenty-five thousand incabitants and not 
more thun filty thousund, it shail consist of 
nine members. in cities having a populaci.n of 
over fiity thousand inkabitaniu, and not more 
than one hundred tnousand,¢it shell consist 
of twelve members; and im citits having a popu 
lation of cover one Lundéred thousand inhabi- 
tants it ehail consist or fifteen members. At the 
first e.ectiun one-third of the boura ebail be 
elected furaterm of one year, one-third thereot 
for aterm of two years, and one-third thereof for 
aterm of three years; and thereafter the term of 
office shall be ®hree years. Th. existence «f any 
vacancyin the b ard shal! not of itself suspend 
the exercise uf its powers and duties. The legis- 
lature shall, at its first session after the adoption 
of this articie,and thereafter fr. m time to time, 
ae may be necessury, pruvide yy general law fur 
the registration, in every city, « f electors qualified 
to vove for board of fir ance, and for filling 
vacancies in said board, and may change the num- 
berof members of which the suid buerd shall con- 
sistin any city, provided that the numbers shal! 
not,in apy case, be less than six, and that one- 
third of the beard shail be c lected annually. 
9&7. The board of finance shall, in every fiscal 
year make estimates of the sums of money neces- 
sury for the p:oper administration of the cit 
government during the next fiscal year,and whic 
are to be raised by taxution or supplied by the 
revenue «f the city deriveble frow ober & urces, 
and applicable to general purposes. Such esti- 
mates shal) include the sums requisite for the 
Sra of the mterest «n bones or other city 
debts crawing interest, the principal of any Cebdis 
payable during the year, judgn ents aginst the 
city, the sums sufficient to) make god al! deficien- 
cies in the payment«f tuxes on personal estate for 
the lust preceding year, and any deficiencies tn 
the collection of taxes on ral estate for any pre- 









ceding year which may be found by tho board to 
be uucollectable,* and also any deficiencies in the 
collection «f the estimated revenues from other 
urces, ind all other sums required by Icw ro be 
raiscd by taxation. @ ibe esu.matcs sha 1@.lso 
scparately state tho aygregate:m.unt of mcneys 





in the treasury cr receivable curing the next fiscal 
yecr applicable to gencral purpcses, in which may 
be incluced any pricruncxpended approrpriaticns 


which, inthe jadgment «cf the beard, may net be 
require, to mect cxisting liabilities; and shall, in 
like manner, sepuratcly stcte the aggregate 
amount t» bo raised by taxati._n. The board shall 
submit the estimates, when comp'cted, to the 
m°ycr, who shall, within ten days thereafter, 
return tLe same to the board, with his appreval, 
or wich his objecti n,if any he have, in writing, 
specifying the ims objectedt»; ard the items 
thus « bjectcd to, but no others, shall be rccon- 
sidcred and finally determined bythe board. The 
an ul 






board a:terthe return_ef ti» est.mates by 
the may rd the action of the board upon the 
items objected to, if ary, crin the event: f a fail- 





ure of the may: r to roturn the sime as above 
required, proceed by resoluti.n to declare the 
estimates to be final and adopted, and the several 
sums of moncy tnercin estimated os necessary, 
shalt beecmeand be appropriatcd t» and f. rthe 
departments and officers therein mentioned and 
f rthe ubjects and purposes therein mentioned. 
The eggregate amvunt to be raised by taxation 
chall be stzted in such resolution, and shall there- 
upon be levied and coliccted in the manner pro- 
vicced by iaw forthe Jevyingand c_li_cting cf the 
city taxes. The board cf finarce may, during | 
current fiscal sear, by a unanimocs Vv: te, and wit 
the approval of the maycr,in case of pestilence, 
conflagrati_n, crotherunforcseen public calamity, 
transfcr sums cf muncy appropriated to one de- 
partment object or purpcse, and nut required to 
satiefy existing liabilitics, to another Cepartment, 
object or perpuse. vote of the majority of the 
ertire boerd shall be necessary to tho passage of 
apy measure or resolution; end a vote uf two- 
thirds of the entire board shall be necessary to the 
adopticn cf the estimates hcrein befcre provided 
f.r,crany itcm therevf, ort» authorize the issue 
cf any stoek or boncs, and in such other cases as 
ere bcreinafter specificd. It shull be the duty of 
the sev 1 departments, boards and Cfllicers, and 
the Common Council, to furnish ajl such steve- 
ments ana accounts as the board of fiuance may 
reguire, und at such times and in such manner as 
the said board may prescribe; and the boara of 
finance slali also hive powcr to examine the 
bovksand papcrs of the several exccutive cepart- 
ments and officers, a to exumine such officers 
upcCn oath, eoncerning their «ficial business. 

No debt cr liabi.ity shall be incurred by any 
depurtment, board cr any ofiicer in any city, unless 
there shall be at the timean uncxpenced appro- 
pr.atuon applicable thereto suffick nt to satisty the 
same end all debts and liabilities previously in- 
curred and payable out of such appropriation; and 
ail euntracts and engagements in contravention 
hereof shall be void. Norshall any debt or }ability 
of the city be paid except out of money in the trea- 
sury appropriated to the purpose of paying such 
debt or liaMiity. No city government or any 
department thereof, shall grant any extrac w- 
pensation to any officer, servant, agent, contractor 
vr employe. 

§¥. he legislature shall kself have no power to 
pass any l.w tor the vpenmg, muking, paving, 
ughting, or otherwice improving cor maintaining 
sirects, aVCOUEeS, parks or places, d sor wharves, 
orir any otber local work, cr improvement 
in or for a city, but all authcrity necessary for 
such purp 8cs shalt be by law c. pierred on the 
city government; por shall the legis:ature impose 
any charge on any city or civil civision of the 
state c ntuining a civy, except by a vote of two- 
tuirds«f ail tue membcis elected to each house. 
Any local woik cr improvemcut,in oricracity, 
the costof which is ty be wholiy paid by the city 
at large, must Lo auth. rized by resoiution, sed 
by the vote cf two-i hires cfall the members eiect- 
ed to the board of aidermen and boura of finance, 
respeciively. Any such w rk or improvement. 
the cost ot whichis to be wholly paid otherwise 
than bythe city at larce, must be uuth rized by 
t.e Vule Of two-thirds of cll the wembers elected 
tuthe bo.ra of sidern en, with the consent cf a 
wajority in interest, to be uscertained in such 
manncr as the Jewi.i:.ture may prescribe, of all the 
vwneisof lund withia the aistrictuf assesst:ent, 
limited jorthee stcf such work (rimpruvement. 
Aby such W. rk or ia. provement. the cust of which 
is to be paid in part by the city at large, and in 
part by | cal asses: ment, must be auth rized by a 
resclution } assed by the vote of two-thirascf all 
tLe members elected to the board of ulcermen and 

ard of finavce,respectively, with the consent 
ofa majorcy in interest, vo be ascertained as here- 
inbeiv.e Girected, of ail the owners of the jand 
Within the prescribed aistrict of assessment. 

$10. Nu money shall be borrowed Ly any city 
governmentic;the purpose of ¢efraying any of 
che expeuses @f the city fur which an appreupria- 
tion bus been made, except in anticipati.n of the 
revenue Of the year in which the same may be 
borrowed, applicubie to such purpcses; and all 
moneys 8v burrowed must be paid vut of such reve- 
nue, or Outof the revenues speciauy prvvidea to 
supply thee lection thereof; provide d, however, 
that temporary ivan, in anticipation of taxes, 
muy be renewed, 8o tar as such taxes may not have 
been collected, When the sume are, in tue opinion 
vot the b aru, fuily secured by valid Jiens on real 
estate, No city shall b rr w ony money for any 
other pu: pose, eacept uncer and in accordance 
with tueiolliwirg c.nditic ns and Inmitaticna, in 
adaiti, n to ary cther condiiions and limitations 
evutained tn the CUnstituticn: 

1, ‘he debt murt be iur some single work or ob- 
ject oaly,u_d must be authorizea bya resolution 
passed by @ Vove of two-thiros of ali the members 
of the board cf finance, and appruved by the 
mar bre Gistinctly specifying sucu work or object, 
acd Lue amount: f the debt to Le incurred. 

2. 4 u0 Legislature must, befure the creation of 
such & debt, assent thereto by alaw passed by a 
vole of two tuircs of ail the members e:ected to 
each house. tuch law shell alse cistinetly specify 
the miugie Work or object for which the debt is 
created, apd the cmount of the debt au.borized, 
and sha lc. ntain prvvis-Ons fora sinking fund to 
mect the s.me tt muturity, and requiring at least 
U per Ceot.of the piincipal tv be unruuilly rawed 
byt xaticn and paid int» the sink py fand, 

$il. Baceptas prese:ibeu by the first section of 
this urtic e, no chauge in the urgunization of, or in 
the Gistribut.on of puwersin, @ city guvernmen 
cr in the terms and tenure of cffice tverein, shal 
be mace by the Legisiature, unless by an act 
passed upon theapplic.ticn uf the city, made by 
resuiution botu<f the board «f aldermen and of 
the board of finence, respectively, »pproved by 
tLemayvr, or Ly an act which shall bave received 
the sanctiun of two successive islatures, 

Resoived (if ihe Assembly concur), That the fore- 
eoing amendment Le referred to the Leg:siature 
to Le Chusen atthe pert general election of sen- 
ators, and that,in conformity to section one of 
articie thirteen ot the constitution, it be publish- 
ed torthree munths previcus to the time of such 
election, 








STATE OF NEW YORK, 
In Senate, April 19, 1877. 

The foregoing resolutiun was duly passed, a ma- 

wd of ali the senuturs elected vuting in favor 


nereof. 
HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 


By order, 
STATE OF NEWYORE, 
In Assembly May Is, 1877. 
The foregoing resouution was auly passed. a ma- 
jority of al the members elected to the Assembly 
votlng 10 Javor tuereof, 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


STATE OF NEw YorkK i . 
Office of the Secretary of State, ;= 
I have cumpared the preceding copy of concur- 
rent resoluts ns with the original concurrent reso- 
julions Ou file in this office and do hereby cerufy 
that the same are correct transcripts therefrom, 
and of the whole thereof. 
Witness my hand and geal of effice of the 
ponerse? of State, at the chy of Ai- 
baoy, this twenty-.hird cay of July, in 
the year one thousand eight hurared 
and seventy-seven. 


EDGAR K. APGAR,_ 
Deputy Secretary of State, 


[L. 8.] 





* So in the original. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XVI, No. 18. 








Wit and Wisdom. 


THE PrRosE OF THE FuTURE.—Young 
Lady—* Well, which do you think I had 
better read first?” 

Bookseller—*‘ Why, if you want real 
refined sentiment and sympathy, I 
should recommend ‘The Noodle’s Mam- 
ma;’ but of course it’s not so thrilling as 
*Pap.’”’ 


A MILKM::N was lately seeking the aid 
of the police to trace the whereabouts 
of a family who had left the neighbor- 
hood owing him eighteen dollars. 

‘Well, I suppose there was nine dol- 
lars’ worth of water in that milk ac- 
count,” remarked the policeman. 

“That’s where it galls me—that’s 
where it hurts,” replied the dealer. 
“They were new customers, and I hadn't 
commenced to water the milk yet.” 








Tue late Mrs. Jane W was equally 
remarkable for kindness of heart and 
absence of mind. One day she was ac- 
costed by a beggar, whose stout and 
healthy appearauce startled her into a 
momentary doubt of the needfulness of 
charity in this instance. 

“Why,” exclaimed the good old lady, 
“you look well able to work.” 

“Yes,”" replied the supplicant, ‘“ but I 
have been deaf and dumb these seven 
years.”’ 

“Poor man, what a heavy affliction!” 
exclaimed Mrs. W—, at the same time 
giving him relief with a liberal hand. 
On returning home, she mentioned the 
fact, remarking, *‘What a dreadful 
thing 1t is to be deprived of such pre- 
cious faculties !”’ 

“But bow,” asked her sister, ‘did 
you know that the poor man had been 
deaf and dumbfor seven years?” 

“Why,” was the quiet and uncon- 
scious answer, “ he told me so.” 





HARD ON THE OLD Man.—SWELL Son: 
‘No, don’t like her at all—horribly vul- 
gar woman—calls her husband ’Euery!” 

“Se_rF-MADE"’ FaTHER (vaguely): 
“Ah! [pause] well, but ain’t ’is name 
*Enery ?”’ 





MORTARFYING OCCURRENCE. — “ You 
see, my dear,”’ he explained, ‘the man 
was climbing the ladder with a hodful 
of mortar on his shoulder. Just as I 
passed under it he slipped, and the 
whole contents of the hod came down 
on my head.” 

‘“* How ridiculous you must have look- 
ed !”’ she replied. 

“On the contrary, my dear, I was 
sub-lime.”’ 








Take it Easy. 


COMMON SENSE 


Chairs and Rockers. 


my Reading and Writing 
Table is separate from Chair, 
and is secured in pus tion by 
a strong button. Is easily 
adjusted to nearly all kincs 
of erm-chairs, but sh uld b* used op my Vo. 4,5, 
or 12. to give COMPLETE satisfaction. Table can oe 
set at any angle desired, or lowered t» good posi- 
tion for writtnz. Makesa nice Table for an 'nva- 
lid. Cutting beard for the ladies—none of your 
little 7x9 nffairs; but is 16x\2 inches. Cannot be 


got out of order. 
For saie by the trade. Manufactured by 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N. Y. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Price List 
Shipped as freight, or expressed to ‘nN parts of 
the United States. 


FANG Y CARDs, 2% styles with your name 
5 in git. lic. Try us. Scheil Bros., Maiden, N.Y 
















25 Fancy C srds, snowflake, damask, &c., no 2 alike, 
witn name, lic. Nassau (rrd Co., Nassau, - a 





Unitep STaTeE3 Corset © 


Of New York 


HE STANDARD CORSET OF 

Ameri ator Bieeguntly Pro- 
por ioned Form, Per, ct wil 
Naruret Fuli esx cot Bust,in- 
suring Comr-+t ant #& use in 
use. and giving a Graeeful, 
Stylish, abd faultless Figure 
tO lue Weer, If your dealer 
does not kee pthem, send us, 
WiLh Waist m° .snv-e. (0 cents f r 

a Charm. 75 cts. for Keauty,$1 for A. A, and 
$1.25 for Fifth Avenue, or ov cents for (.ild- 
ren’sWount! ats: and we will send them, pout 
paid. Address P. O. Box 4928 N 


BOYS ,+° 





. York. 


MEN, LOOK ! 


FAVO. 

Self-Ink’g Prose 16 
Presses @3 to S150. Send 
10c. for 135 Page Book 
Presses, Type, &c., Mustrn- 
terLand worth @4. 

GORHAM & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 












ef 





No. 87 


ROOF. PAINT, 
ing, Fire, Ta 


READY FORK USE. 


ROOFING, STEAM PIPE 
and 


panies inthiscpuntry. Liberal ind 
SEND FOR SAMPLES, 





FIR 
SFECUND —He 


cent t. tne c et uf the goods. 
FOUKTI,- 
satisfuction. 


Circular and Price List free. 
sett, ©.U.D.. free of charge, subject to examination. 


Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Reduced Price List of 


sa. WW. VQ INS 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
The moat ousemotve manufacturers in the world of HOUSE PAINTS, FIRE-PROOF PAINTS, 


and BOTLER COVERINGS, Steam Pack- 


Water-proot Coatings, Cements, Shenthings, &c. 
EASILY 


These articles sre superior in quality and durability to any others f:r similar purposes, and are in 
use by thousands of the must prominent Merchants, Manufacturers, Builcerr, and Rai! Road Com- 
ucements to General M rch. ts. Dealers, and Large Consumers. 
ILLUSTRATED CaTALOGUES, 


Also for sal: by PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 406 Arch St.; DOWNIE TRAIYER & Cu. Boston; M. M. 
Buck & Co., St. Louis: C. A. PARKER & Co., New Orleans; THOMPSON & UPSON, San Francisco. 


BUY 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


SUCH AS 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, Wigs, 


&c., from 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 
IT PAYS, BECAUSE, 
RST,.—He imprete direct from Kurope all his Hair Materials. 
48 no exorbitant renta to pay In the tush nahle up-town streets, but remaine in 
his old syateors where he has been established tor 15 
THIK D.—He bus no siyiish!y dressed and expensive clerks tu pay. These necessarily add 30 per 


APPLIED BY ANY ONE. 


PRICE LISTS, &c. 





He superintends the manufacturing himself.so as to ensare and guarantee certain 
It is the Cheapest and Most Reliable House, 


SEND FOR 11 IT, stat stuting where you saw this advertisement. Goode 


If oot approved cao be returned at my exvense 





CARPETS! 


chases elsewhere. 


WiIDbDLITIA WM 


(FORMERLY WITH 


CARPETS 


RARE BARGAINS, 


Oil Cloths, Canton Mattings, Rugs and Mats, Window Shades, 
CORNICES AND CURTAINS. 


A complete ass rtment of new Patterns 's now being offered at exceedingly low prices. 
ealliss lictted. Cluse buyers especially would du we | to examine the stock be 


An ear'y 
re waking thei pur- 


SS. Sse, 


W. & J. SLOANE), 


161 EIGHTH AVENUE, COR. EIGHTEENTH STREET, N. Y. 
Late of 267 Sixth Avenue, cor. | 7th St. 





OFFICEH OF ‘THK 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 
NEW YORK, January th, 1877. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State 

ment of its affairs on the 8lat December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1876, to 3ist Decem- 





ter, '876...... . $4,920,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 

Be Es UIUD: vc ccncaducieicececnsties 2,172,260 1% 
Total amount of Marine Premi «+. $7,161,457 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risas; acr upon fire discunnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums ry Of from ist Janu- 





ary, \876. to 3 st Decemoer, i876........ $6,061,095 12 
Losses pal. during the same —— 
POTEG, ccc .ncccce--e ©. ceccce $1,866,193 49 
Returns of Ae —_—_— 
miums and Ex 
BOE cccceccces $1,088,410 35 36 
The Company _ the following ona viz.: 
United States and stateof New 
Stocs, City, Bank aod other ath og * 61,068 700 00 
— secured by Stocks. and other. 
Kaseedndhbg pets cdsccides govbs cde’ se 1,779,200 60 
Rol 8 Estate and Bonds an ij Mortgages. 26; ,000 00 
toverest. and suniry notes and claims 
due tneC mpany, est'mated at. 402,350 19 
Premium eee =e Bilis Recetvab 1,312,504 38 
Cash in Bank . cocowcecce eecce 565,012 74 
Total Amount of Assets............. $15,604,865 31 


Six per cent. interest on the outetanding certifi 
cates of profite wil! be palo t the ho:ders thereof. 
or their iegal revreseatatives,on and after fues- 
day. the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the Lay | of 1873 
wil: be receemed and raid to the hid therevf, 
or their legal representatives, on and “atter Tues- 
day, toe &:xth of Feoruary next, fr w wh'ch date 
all interest thereon wil cease. certific :tes to 
be produced at the time of sopment. and .ancelea 
Uooo certificates which were i«sued fur go d pre- 
miums,'he payment of toterest and redemption 
wi!l be im gol. 

A atvit ‘end of Forty Per Cent. is !eciare! on the 
net earned premiums -f the ‘‘owpany. for the 
yesr ending 8ist Decemper, 876, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of Ap-i! next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretars. 


TRUSTEES: 

. D. Jo. FRANCIS SKIDDY 
teat DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
W. +l. Ub. MOORE, ADeLPBH LEVOYE, 
Lewis “URTIS, Kost. B. MINTURN, 
(BALES H. kUSSELL, 
JAM*s Low 
Davip Lane. ROBERT L, STUART. 
GOwDON WwW. BOKNHAM, James G. De FOREST, 
UANIEL S. MIT LER, FREDERICK “HAUNCEY, 
Ww. STURGIS. ARLES D. LEVERICB. 
JOSIAH «), Low, ADAM f. Seon eve, 
Howace Gua 


ROYAL PHE EDMUAD W. CORLIES, 
THOMAS ¥F Younes, oun IOTT, 
C. A HAND, WILLIAM BRYCE, 


JouN D HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM H WEBB, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHAK LES DENN &, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOURE 24 Vice Fres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 4d Vice Pres’t. 


25 * Elegant Cards. no two a'ike, with neme, 
- Pust para. J.B HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


WILLIAM H. Foaa, 
PEeren V. KiNG. 











PRICES RECUCED. 


THE 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCAN CO. 


have the pleasure of announcing that recent de- 
crease in cost of mate ial and labor, and itcreuse 
in manufacturing facilities, have enubled them tu 
make &@ reduction in their Catal gue prices of from 
#10 to $50 on each Organ. (See Price List dated 
November, 1877.) 

Organs of their manufacture are acknowletzed 
to stand at the nead of instruments of this class: 
having merited and received Mighest Honorsat 
all World’s Exbibitions for ten years. 


NEW STYLES, NOW READY, 


surpass previ. us oroductionsin musical excellence 
and beauty of eases. Sold for casb, or instal! 
ments; or rected until rent pays. Ilustratec 
Catalogues and Reduced Price Lists (November, 
1877), sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN Co., 
154 Tremont St.. BOSTON ; 25 Union square. NEW 
YORK ; %0 Wabash Ave.. VH1CAGO. 
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DANNER?S 
REVOLVING 
BOOKCASE. 
Pat. May 16, 1876; also pat 
in Capada. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 

Over |,500 already in use 
all over the couniry. H Ja 
from 65 to 140 ‘arge books , 
take up ne more room than 
achair; are very simple ano 
aurab ¢ ; w'll lasta lifetime. 
Warranted t» give entre 
satisfacciun, or po sale. 

Price only #16 to $20: no 
charge fir vo ck'ng ane 
Grayaze. Wiil ensure ay 
sate celivery t ary R.K. 
Stution im the U.s. sepa 
* or descriptive cireular tv 
he patentee aod monufac- 
-arer, 








302 es oe Cards, 10c.; 20 Ladies’ Favorite, 10c., 
Secoumbe & Cu., Kinderhouk, N.¥ 


JOHN DASNER, 
Canton, Ohio 





Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No, 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 


of Papers by the Kev. stephen H. Tyug, 
Jr.. D.D. 


No. 2, HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 


the Rev. Lyman Abbot, 


No. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 
(with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. Beecher). 
in which he has given sketches of the people 
and places on his reute. 


No. 4, THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR (with 
a Map embracing the Seat of War and the sur- 
rounding couctry). Comprising tn the f: liow- 
irg articles the o:igin ano growth of the East- 
ern Question; 1. WHO AR& THE TURKS? IL 
WHAT IS KUSSIA? IIl. THE CHRISTIAN PR V- 
INcCES. [V. THE TWO RELIGIONS. V. How 
THE WAR BEGAN. VI. THE SEAT OF WAR. 
VII. PROSPECTS AND PROBABILITIES. 


No. 5. THE STRIKE AND ITS LESSONS 

Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher, 

a verbatim report of what he realiyad say 
about the labor strikes. 

t@™ Sent post-paid on receipt of 15 eents, or any 
two numbers for 2) cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION tsa comprehen- 
sive Family Keligious Newspaper. Terms, $310 
per year, postage precaid. T» C ergymen, $2.50. 
' new subscribers on trial for three months, 75 
cents. Send fur Sample Copy. 


HOKATIO CO, KING, Publisher, 


2] PARK PLACE, NEw YORK. 





Mothers who Dese their Darlings with 
Jrustic purg tives incur a fearf 1] responsibilty. 
Che gently,m) erate (yet + ffective), laxative al. 
tern'ive. and ant! bil) us operaiion f T'AKRANT'S 
SELTZEK APERIENT peCuilurly adapts it to the 
als yraers: of children. 


7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $§ 
Ravalyers is $500. Monster }:!. Cat. for 3-ct. sane 
Weerkan Gun Worgs, Chicago. ] 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ACCENTS 
WANTED 


For The Comp‘ete Preacher, a monthly de- 
votea exclusively to pub ieation of greatest ser- 
o: ns by greatest living vprevehers. As: for 
Metropolitan Pulpit, a monthly i vaiuable to 














every minist r or Bibie stu ent. #2.00 a year for 
either morth'y Sample 25 cts. P ae best thing 
for ugents. Cash commissons. Send fur Cire 


cular, KEL ous NEWSPAPER AGENCY, 


n Barcley St., N. 
r cata gue. K. M Tris, hicago, th. 


BIG PAY ‘As: 


a Bonth salary, (also expenses} paid Agents 
to sell our T. amp goods. Contiact« Made for 
one year. Mound City M’!'g.Co. St.Louis,Mo, 





to Agents sel'ing my 10 new articles 
Chewsees, Watches, Jewelry,etc. send 


5000 Agents wanted to subscribe f rthe Agents’ 
vucnal. Copy Free. AGENTs’ ' JOURNAL, N, Y. 


’s New Sermons in Boston, also 
in New York and Coicago, fr m au- 
thorized verbatim revorts. Intro- 


ducti-n by Kev. Joseph Cook. 1.576 pages. 
Complete n3v lumes. #i ear _ The se et, @ ewant 
box, $4.50. ents 


e‘oth (Moody lAbrar:), in a 
Wenoted. E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 0 
way, N.Y. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 
$5 to $20 tree. STINSON & CO. Portland Me. 


Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MARING BORE T Rog 
inting Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
ot rem pRinyen ae nite 
oun, y mail, for ints 1 line; 
Slines ; $5, 5 lines. DIAMOND PRINT- 


roud- 



















Your Jo Your Qwn Printing 
NO EXPENSE. exe 

procuring G coLbmve's drprci PPICIAL Pass ond and 
— or ot 


Ae and Man ‘sonia Saepmn 


Outfits from $l up 


Send < 
GOLDING @ CO. Man re, Pore Hitt Se. Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 


WORK DAYS OF GOD. 
A book of murvelous beauty and richness in 
th ught, style, and Historie tacts. Gives the very 
cream of Science. making its thrilling w noers 
and brigrt gems househ lo treasures. 
Endorsed by the ress and Cl-rgy Kvervwhere. 
KAKH CHANCE fur Agente. sales 1mm. nse. 
seam ~ i Mo Ale ns, Circularsand Terms FKEK. 
J UnDY & CO., Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa. 
TEAS. Prices—Lar.est C mpany iv Amenca— 
staple urticle pieuseseversb: dy - Trace 
x cntinusl: 'y incrensing—Age:ts wanted every. 
where—best incucements - d: n't waste time- Rend 


or Circular to Robert Wels, Pres’t«f the Original 
American Tes Co.,44 Vesey st., N.Y. P.O. Boa, 1287. 


a year to Agents. Onv/fl ond a 

$25 Siol Gun Jree, Vor terms ade 

dress, J. Worth & Co., St. Loua, do, 

51 2 @ day al some. Agents wanter. Uuthit and 
terme free. TRCE & CO., Angusta Maine. 








— The choicest in the wor'd—Imoporters’ 














Rulary. Salesmen wanted tw sell our 
Diapic Govds to dea ers. No peadling 
Expenses paid. yieerrsy rs" ley- 
teeot. address S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & & ome &t., Cmelanatl, v. 
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mc A REMARKABLE OFFER. = 


BARNES’S CENTENARY HISTORY : 


ne Hundred Years of American Independence. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION AND THROUGH THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 











We have made a Special Contract with the well-known Publishers, Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York, by 
which we are enabled to make the following most Liberal Offer to New and Old Subscribers to the Christian Union: 


FOR ONE SUBSCRIBER AND SIX DOLLARS 
we will furnish as premium one copy of Barngs’s Centenary History, One Hundred Years of American 
Independence, the cost of which alone is Six Dollars. 

This is a complete history for the people in one elegant octavo volume of nearly seven hundred pages, profusely illus- 
trated on wood and steel by the best artists. ‘The author previously published a “ Brief History,” which is the standard in 
over 20,000 schools. This work is equally adapted to the enjoyment of the children and the parents in every household. 
It produces a thorough and interesting narrative of our country from the Prehistoric Age to the Centennial in a single 
volume, omitting nothing of interest or value to the general reader, and maintaining the highest order of excellence in both 


letter-press and engravings. It contains nothing that will offend the sense of justice and truth in either sect or party. It 
is sold exclusively by authorized agents, and as premium with this paper. 


From the Hon. LUCIUS ROBINSON, Governor of New York State, 
GENTLEMEN: I thank you for the copy of your ‘“‘ History of the United States,”’ 
which you did me the honor to send to me. It isa very handsome volume. {ts 
illustrations, paper, typography, and binding are very fine, and so far as I have 
been able to examine its contents, I think it cannot fail to be interesting and 
popular. 








From Rev. STEPHEN H. TYNG, Jr. 

It is the most complete and condensed review of our national life that has yet 
appeared. It is equally adapted to both youth and maturity. Its style is clear, 
its records are well sustained by references, and its presswork and binding are 
most attractive and satisfying. 


Second Extraordinary Offer. 


To a subscriber who will send in his own renewal and four new names with Fifteen Dollars, we will send tree a volume 





of this Popular History. It is a work of rare value 
royal 8vo, 664 pp., cloth, gilt sides, price $6. 

Do not ferget that any one, whether 
paper for one year by sending us SIX DOLLARS, 


handsomely printed and bound, and profusely illustrated. 1 volume, 


a New or Old Subscriber, may secure this work and the 





THoHik@ S&raCcrtaA Lh OFF BR. 


To a Subscriber who will send in one new name at the same time with his own renewal and Six Dollars, we will send, 
postage prepaid, Abbott on Acts, (Rev. Lyman Abssorr). Price $1.50. In sending Subscriptions be careful to state 


the Book you desire. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


We solicit your subscription to the CHRiIsTIAN Union. The charac- 
ter of the paper is so well known we shall, in concise terms, mention only 
some of its salient features. 

It is Evangelical, Independent, Unsectarian and Christian. Its 
editors are Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and Rev. Lyman Abbott. The 
editorial staff includes Charles L. Norton, John Habberton, author of 
“Helen’s Babies,” and other works, Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, and 
W. H. Coleman. 

Its contributors embrace men and women eminent in every branch of 
the Christian Church, Among those who have contributed to it during 
the past year, and whose contributions may be expected during the 
next year, may be mentioned the following :—Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., Rev. 
Edward Eggleston, D.D., Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., Rev. S. H. 
Tyng, Jr., D.D., Gail Hamilton, Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., Charles Dudley 
Warner, Frank Beard, M. C. Hazard, Rev. E. A. Rand, Rev. J. N. Stur- 
tevant, D.D., Prof. L. T. Townsend, D.D., Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 
Rev. H. W. Warren, D.D., Mrs. Mary E. C. Wyeth, Rev. Thomas K. 
Beecher, Rev. Thos. S. Hastings, D.D., W. T. Sherwin, and others. 

It will continue to publish weekly 


MR. BEECHER’S SERMONS 
in Plymouth Church, from the verbatim reports of T. J. Ellinwood,—the 
only reports for which Mr. Beecher will hold himself responsible. 
The wants of Sunday-School and Bible Students will be specially 
consulted. The series of Articles on the 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, 
by Rev. LyMan Apport, will be continued each week, and there will be 
frequent articles also on Biblical and Sunday School Topics by well- 
known writers. It will commence sometime in November, Mrs. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S NEW SERIAL, 
one of her old-timed New England Stories, which is as full of life and fun 





as it can hold. Its series of articles on “ How to Study the Bible,” “The 
Russo-Turkish War,” and “ How to Spend the Summer,” have attracted 
general attention and approval. We have already in hand, or promised 
by the writers, the following 
SPECIAL SERIES: 
“Sunday-School Normal Work,” by Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., the well- 
known “Bishop of Chautauqua;” 
“ Letters from my Library,” by “ Laicus;” 
“Street Laborers of New York,” furnished by themselves, 
from phonographic reports of interviews with them ; 
“Practical Papers on Political Economy,” by Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, D.D.; 
“How Shall we Keep Hold of our Young 
People?” by Rev. Ed. Eggleston, D.D. 

The Curistian Unron will be emphatically a newspaper, treating 
all current events with a fearless impartiality; in moral and social ques- 
tions progressive, but not ultra; in religion catholic, but not indifferent. 
It will endeavor to portray with fairness views from which it dissents and 
movements which it opposes. In all things it will seek to manifest that 
spirit of honor, of equity, and of generosity toward those whom it opposes 
which characterizes Christianity as distinguished from sectarianism. 

Its editorial departments include a Review of the Week, Inquiring 
Friends, News, religious and secular, Reviews of Books and Literary 
Notes, the Sunday-School, the Household, Farm and Garden, Art and 
Science, the Calendar, comprising a summary of news, and Financial. 
Besides these there will be contributed articles on various subjects, Stories 
for the Little Folks, Puzzles, &c. The frequent publication of appro- 
priate music will also be continued. 

Terms, $3 per year. Special Terms to Clergymen, Sunday-Schools, 
Canvassers and Clubs. To new subscribers on trial for four months, $1 

HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher, 


27 Park Place, New York. 
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LESTER SAW. 


THE MILLEKS FALLS 
CO, were the first to introdu*e 
Bracket Sawing into this coun- 
try, and during the last three 
years they have manufactured 
more Hand and Foot Power 
Saws than a!) other makers com- 
bined. Asa final result of al! 
their efforts they have succeea- 
ed in producing as good a Ma- 
chine for #8.00 as can be found 
in any market. It consists of a Scroil Saw with 
Tiltang Table for inlaid work, Patent Clamps for 
holding the blades,an Iron Bed Turning Lathe 
with a set of best Steel Turning Tools, Boring At- 
tachment with Six Steel Drills for Wood or Iron. 
Emery Wheel, Circular saw, Screw Driver, Wrench, 
Six Saw Blades, Two Sheets of Designs, a Box for 
holding the small tools, and a Box for the entire 
a Every part is well built and will do good 

rk. When boxed it weighs 50 pounds, ana wil! 
be sent entire on receipt of $8.00. Many dealers 
keep them. Circulars sent on demand, pavin fal 
size of every part MILLERS FALLS 
Chambers Street, New | York. 


SEND FOR 


ll SAMPLES Ill 


OF FABRICS, 
AND RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, TO 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO., 


THE FINEST CLOTHING HOUSB, 


818 & 820 Chesinut Street, Philadelphia. 


t® Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
tunded, if goods are returned unworn in 
10 days. 
(Please say what paper you saw this in.) 


Watches. Watches. Watches, 


THE ELEC big: 4 GOLD WATCH CO., 
Ne. 117 Fulto t., N. ¥.,are now offering 
their baadsome. Tasesto Gold Watch at Fifteen 
Dollars each. These Watches have all the latest 
improvements; are Stem Winding, requiring no 
key either for winding or setting the hands; have 
the very best anchor movement and are warranted 
accurate and reliable. They are equal in all re- 
spects (in Wurability. Appearance. and Correct 
Time-keeping) to the higher-priced Watches. The 
Sases are made of d Metal, heavily lined with 
Goid inside and outside by our new Electro proc- 
ess, which insures the Gold to wear from 5to 10 
years. They are packed in a handsome Morocco 
Case, and sent to any part of the conntry, C. O. D., 
witb ;rivilege of examining before taking. Send 
for Circular. 


F. C. MILLER & CO., 
P. O. Box 372. Ne. 117 Fulton St., N. Y. 














Fire on the Hearth 


(Used in office of Christian 
Ucion). 


VENTILATION of a Fire-place 
RADIATION of a Stove: 
CIRCULATION of a Furnace. 


Send for testimonials of Frof. 
E. L. Youman and other prac- 
tical experts. 


OPEN-STOVE 
VENTILATING CO., 


115 Fulton St., N.Y. 
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=” FACTS. &1 


The ‘“‘MAYFLOWER” Fireplace 
Heater 


is the only Heater which has a Hot-air Chamber, 
from which the heat Owen liberated at pleasure. 


HE “MAYF will heat FIFTY 
PER CENT. more than any other in the room 
where it stands, while at the same time heating as 
much or more than any other ip rooms above. 
THE “MAYFLOWER” will ‘burn brightly 
outan the whole winter, and always be free from 
slag or — — the use of a poker or any 


ne ee re 

TH AYE FLOWER” is as cheerful as 
an ~~ grate, and as ornamental as it is possible 
to make an article out of iron. 

1F you have not been successful in heating your 
house with other Heaters, get a ** MAY FLO i 

R”’ and your trouble will be over. 

THE “MAYFLOWER” is much 
DURA BLE than any other. You will be arged | by 
other manufacturers to buy their Heater, for they 
all have in prospect a rich harvest in repairs. Re- 
member that it is for tn or interest to buy the 
Heater which will keep SY the longest, time, 
and that one is THE LOWER.’ 

If you would know whe yt 6 ought to know, 
namely,“ THE FACTS,” come to “ EADQUAR- 
TERS and URTIS & will | be made pin to you. 

& GR F, Mfrs., 
7 Water St., New York. 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroem, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middletown. Conn 








CHICKERING & SONS 


PIANO FORTES 


HAVE OBTAINED.THE HIGHEST HONORS WHENEVER 
AND WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


=, 


. Neo rerereLillle 





The Grand Medal, London, 1851. 
Cross of the Legion of Honor and 
Grand Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


The Grand Medal and Special Diploma, Santiago 
De Chile, 1875. 
The Grand Medal and 
Special Diploma, 
Philadelphia, 1876. 


MAKING A GRAND TOTAL OF 


One Hundred and Three First Prizes. 





THE GHICKERING PIANO 


Is pronounced the very BEST IN THE WORLD by the most eminent Composers, Pianists and 
Vocalists, and they are legitimately 


THE STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 





t# Every Piano Forte warranted for FIVE YEARS. 
rent or sold by installments. 


Pianos to 


Chickering Hall, New York. 


Warerooms: | 156 Tremont Street, Boston. 





E. D.BASSFORD’S, 


Cooper Institute, New York City, 


New lilustrated Priced Catalogue 
is a book of fifty closely printed 
pages, quoting with the size, 
capacity and style the prices of 
about SIX THOUSAND items 
of Housefurnishing Hardware, 
China, Class, Silverware, Cutlery, 
Cooking Utensils, Table Ware, 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Coal 
Vases, Fire Sets and Stands, and 
every kind of goods for the fur- 
nishing of a house and table from 
the plainest for every day use to 
the richest and most elaborately 
decorated, all at prices a great 
deal below competitors’ figures, 
as will be seen by examination of 
Price List, which with illustrated 
catalogue is mailed free on receipt 
of 3c. stamp. CGoods carefully 
boxed and shipped to all parts. 
EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Please mention this paper. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 


GREAT BARGAINS 


Dinner and Tea Sets, 
GLASS AND FANCY ARTICLES. 


Special attention to our 





Biue Dresden Pat. Dinner Sets ............833 
French Decorated Tea Sets............... Siz 
747 BROADWAY, 


Near Sth Street, NEW YORK. 


CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White Eng. Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces .$16 50 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets,complete. . 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Seta, 44 pleoss. 70 
Fine Gold- Band Fr. China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, 8 
Fine White ty _ i and Saucers, — 
Toilet fey. it rated, $5; White.... 300 
LLH Use. FURNISHING GooDs. 


Ret. from Weekly Trade Sales a Specialty. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-lists mailed free 
on application. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 
Goods carefully selected and securely packed f 
transportation free of any charge. dent c. O. D. 

or P. O. money order. 
Please mention where you saw this advertisement. 


C. F.A.HINRICHS, 


31 to 33 Park Place, 
Up STarms), New York. 
Largest, Choicest Assortment 
Real Bronze, Marble Clocks and 
Artistic Bronzes, Antique Brass 
Goods, Bohemian Class, Parian, 
Majolica, Gien, Dresden and other 
China, Class Tableware and 
other fancy goods ever imported 
by the above now open for sale. 
Suitable for Wedding, Birthday, 
and Holiday Presents, at Moder- 

ate Prices to suit the times. 


THE MULTIFORM 


The Latest Fashion in Hair. Price $10 and up- 
wards. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. |. a 
HUMAN HAIR Hovss, 16 East 15th st., 


Diseases of the Eye. 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the E)mira Surgical Institute (an inst 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 
ical journal, giving results in last 530 cases. Ad- 
dress: Thad 8. Up de Graff. M.D., Kimira, N.Y. 


BENSON’S 


CAPCINE 


POROUS PLASTER. 


An improvement on the ordinary Porous Plas- 
ter. The Manufacturers received the highest and 
only Award of Merit given to Porous Plasters at 
the Centennial. Acts quicker than other Porous 
Plasters. Relieves pain at once, and cures where 
other plasters will not even relieve. For the relief 
and cure of Lame Back, Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
Stubborn Colds, Affections of the Spine and Kid- 
neys, BENSON’S CAPCINE PLASTER is the beat 
Remedy ever invented. Sola everywhere. Price 
25 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


























